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INTERSECTIONS OF STRESS AND INTONATION 


Dwicut L. BoLINGER 


A PircnH ALLOPHONE OF ENGLISH LEXICAL STRESS 


It is generally recognized that pitch plays a role in lexical stress, 
though most investigators assume that its role is secondary to 
that of intensity. Schramm states that ‘English accent is not 
the product of any one element. In 99 per cent of the cases, 
at least two of the elements—intensity, pitch, duration—join 
to make an accent, and in at least half of the cases all three elements 
are joined.... If there is a basic, most important element, it is 
| probably intensity.’ Twaddell quotes Stetson as saying, ‘It is 
» not suprising that in speech changes of pitch should be noted at 


the stress; ... the heavy stroke of the accent involves the chest 
pressure and is apt to change the pitch because the laryngeal 


musculature is often affected by tensions in the other musculatures 
» of speech.’ (Lg 29.433, 1953). Twaddell then elaborates: 
' ‘the pitch phonemes usually have higher allophones in co-occur- 
' rence with the greater stresses; and this implies a more vigorous 
activity of the laryngeal musculature during segments of more- 
than-minimal airflow through the larynx.’ (443). In this view, 
| the two suprasegmental layers of stress and intonation are interac- 
' ting, with the stress, considered as determined by intensity alone, 
conditioning an allophonic change in the intonation. 

My purpose here is to develop the opposite point of view: that 
under certain conditions it is the intonation that conditions an 
' allophonic change in the stress. In other words, with certain 
' intonation contours intensity alone does not suffice to discriminate 
» a stress, and a pitch allophone of stress takes over. The intona- 
_ tions where this is easiest to demonstrate are colloquial fast-rising 
and fast-falling. 


? Quoted by Harold G. Seashore in review of W. L. Schramm, Approaches to a science 
| of English verse, University of lowa Studies, 1935. 
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The pitch profile of a word like disagrée, at relatively level 
intonation, is something like ——-7. Here it is easy to make 
the conventional assumption that three degrees of intensity auto- 
matically condition three degrees of pitch, and that in what would 
otherwise be a contour moving for the moment at level 3 for 
example, three allophones of pitch 3 are encountered. Actually 
if this occurrence were regular, stress might be analyzed in terms 
of either pitch or intensity or a conjugation of both. Our 
preference for intensity reflects a number of things: kinesthesia 
perhaps reports intensity rather than pitch; pitch has to be primary 
anyway at the higher level of intonation, and it is better to keep 
the phonetic determinants as distinct as possible; pitch is unreliable 
because of interferences from intonation, etc. 

In a non-level contour, the separation is not so neat. Unstres- 
sed or medially stressed syllables are often thrown into a position 
of unusual prominence, becoming loci of greater acoustic energy 
than loud-stressed syllables, which are uttered at a pitch that 
automatically subdues them. Under these circumstances the 
speaker requires a stand-by device to distinguish between minimal 
pairs like inlercépt v. and inlercépt n., pair of décks and pdradoz, 
and disagrée (normal) and disagrée (contrastive). The matter 
of contrastive stress is important, for the mood of an utterance 
containing it is often such as to call for one of the more emotional 
fast-rising or fast-falling contours; but, phonetically, contrastive 
stress is not a special case—the two kinds of disagree contrast 
exactly as do the two kinds of intercept. 

Now what happens with an indignant question consisting 
solely of the word disagree? with its corresponding stresses and 
intonations? Imagine that the speaker has just been asked whether 
he intended to disagree with a proposal which everyone knew he 
heartily favored. He accordingly puts a contrastive stress on 
dis-. But if the question begins very low and moves up a consi- 
derable amount, -gree is heard at a pitch where its carrying power 
completely overshadows that of dis-. What, then, signals the 
stress? The cue lies in what often happens under the circumstances 
described: a fairly wide upskip between the first and second 
syllable, which isolates dis- on the contour. If on the other hand 
the situation calls for normal stress on the same contour, dis- 
and -a- will be coupled at approximately the same pitch or with a 
slight drop on -a-, while -gree is isolated at the high pitch. This 
enables us to set up a stress allophone of ‘pitch isolation.’ 

Much the same happens in a fast-falling contour. When 
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inlercépt is uttered with high initial and low final pitch, the in- 
may be louder than the -cepi, but -cept will be heard as stressed 
if it is isolated at the lowest pitch while in- and -ler- are grouped 
at the high pitch; intercépt on the other hand finds stressed 
in- isolated at the high pitch and -éer- and -cept relatively close 
together at the lower pitches. 

The pitch allophones seem to be in free variation with intensity 
allophones on the contours described. If there is_ sufficient 
intensity, the arrangement of pitches described above may be 
reversed. I suspect, however, that when this happens the 
intonation contour is not actually the same; rather, that an 
intonation has perturbed the regular alternation of stress pitches. 
Similar perturbations of phonemic tone have been described by 
Pike and Chao. Chao’s analysis? is pertinent because it recognizes 
allophones of phonemic tone caused by intonation rather than 
allophones of intonation caused by phonemic tone. 

A similar case might be made for vowel-reduction as an allophone 
of weak stress, but it would not be as good a case as that of a 
pitch allophone of loud stress, for the reason that while vowel- 
reduction is readily viewed as an automatic result of non-stress, 
low-low pitch can hardly be viewed as an automatic result of 
loud stress when the phonetic expectation is the contrary. 

The facts that I have reported here have been described else- 
where as stress components of intonation rather than as pitch 
components of stress. Pike states* that ‘A stressed syllable 
constitutes the BEGINNING POINT for every primary contour; there 
is no primary contour without a stressed syllable, and every heavily 
stressed syllable begins a new contour.’ While this does not 
mean that a heavy stress Must be isolated from what precedes 
(in a fast-rising or fast-falling contour), it renders such an isolation 
or separation very probable. The separation of the ‘contour’ 
-cépt from the ‘pre-contour’ inler- in intercépt so that -cepl carries 
most of the upmotion characteristic of the question makes a good 
intonation-wise analysis, contrasting with the upmotion beginning 
with the first syllable in inlercépt when in- carries the heavy 
stress. 


2 Y. R. Chao, A preliminary study of English intonation (with American varianis ) 
and iis Chinese equivalents 105 (Peiping, reprinted from the T’sai Yiian P’ei Anniversary 
Volume, 1932). Cp. Pike’s restatement of Chao in Tone languages 86 fn 6 (Ann Arbor, 
1948), 

’ Intonation of American English 27 (Ann Arbor 1945). 
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In such an accommodation of two systems—intonation overri- 
ding stress to the point that a loud syllable is muffled, but stress 
compelling intonation then to yield a pitch contrast to substitute 
for the intensity contrast—which is considered basic to which 
becomes a matter of taste, or of what level one is analyzing. There 
is both a stress-wise perturbation of the intonation and an intona- 
tion-wise perturbation of the stress. In so far as intonation is 
viewed as relatively continuous movement rather than as a series 
of point phonemes, it makes a more graphic description to speak 
of stress perturbation of intonation, for it then becomes like other 
interferences with intonation: that of consonant phonemes, for 
example, which may arrest a movement if they are occlusive or 
silence it if they are unvoiced. 


STRESS SHIFTS DUE TO INTONATION 


The American College Dictionary records two arrangements 
of stress for the word absolutely: dbsolutely and ‘emphatic’ 
absolutely. This gives implicit recognition to a_ perturbation 
of lexical stresses by intonation, especially in words having a 
medial and a loud stress. Analogous sporadic shifts have been 
noted for Spanish in words like enhdérabuena, pdbrecillo, djala, 
and phrases like qué desgracia,+ and an intonational stress shift 
in French has virtually become strereotyped. In Spanish I have 
heard intonational stress override loud stress even in such a word 
as compran (O me enganan, 0 lo convencen, 0 me lo compran— 
in disgusted reference to a likelihood of bribery; the speaker 
here, on being questioned, observed that without end stress the 
utterance felt resigned and flat), and the displacement is regular 
with the normally unstressed enclitic pronouns when an 
intonational stress falls on them (e.g. digalé), an alternation which 
is customarily set down as dialectal but is in reality intonational.® 

It is easy to think of stress shifts as due to analogy. Thus, 
viewing absolutely as an isolated case, one may suppose that 
positively has been modeled upon it, and accordingly make no 
appeal to a higher level as the interfering cause. But if numerous 
examples are found, then either the analogy has been broadened 


* Salvador Fernandez, Gramadtica espanola 49 (Madrid, 1951). C. E. Kany, Spanish 
American syntax 262 (Chicago, 1945). 

* Of course intonations may themselves vary dialectally in FREQUENCY, so as to give 
the illusion of a dialectal difference at the stress level. 
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to include all or almost all items in the given semantic field, or 
the cause must be sought in the interaction of another level. 
It happens that we can link absolutely and positively to a group 
of expressions signifying ‘emphatic agreement.’ Note that it 
is in this sense that the stress shifts: ‘The difference was expressed 
absolutely’ suggets ‘in absolute terms,’ while ‘Do you agree?’ — 
‘Absolutely !’ suggests ‘unconditional affirmation’ ; in ‘This time 
| pésitively refuse’ I infer potentially ‘in a positive manner,’ 
while in ‘This time I positively refuse’ I infer a sentence adverb 
meaning ‘there is no doubt about it.’ Other members of the 
group include some which retain their normal stresses, such as 
you bél, bét your life, sure dé, sure thing, you téll ’em, and some, 
like yés, sir and sure, Mike, whose loud stress normally falls else- 
where (the assimilation of sure, Mike, with its radically different 
vocative intonation, shows the strength of the ‘analogy’). Our 
clue to the improbability of mere analogy lies in expressions 
which are already standard affirmations, but which assume this 
stress pattern for a special purpose: all right and 6kay becoming all 
right and dkdy. A kind of emphasis is achieved by moving the 
stress as far as possible to the right, and the effect is intonational, 
not merely analogical. 

The intonational function of a loud stress as near as possible 
to the end is vaguely recognized in statements like ‘Which side 
are you on? is more emphatic than On which side are you? I can’t 
imagine an Illini fan screaming that at a basketball referee,’ and 
‘Instead of saying It is for thal purpose, nearly everyone says 
That’s what il’s for."* This is a change of sentence order, of 
course, but it is also a change of position of the loudest stress, 
which moves to or toward the end. The same process is revealed 
in examples of allegedly incorrect sentence order: ‘I have a key 
that I don’t know what it fils,’ ‘I have a key that I don’t 
know what it’s i6,’ ‘But we have no other place to go 16’; and in 
lapses like ‘One moment and I'll connect you with the registrar’s 
office.’? Part of the survival value of English split verbs (throw 
away for discard, warm up for warm, put off for postpone, etc.) is 
their permitting an end or near-end stress: ‘Throw that old 
junk awdy’ is more forceful than ‘Discdrd that old junk.’ 
Ellery Queen’s ‘I thought witnessing catastrophes was why 
people go to fights’ (italics in original) * evidences a logical contrast 


* Student reports at the University of Illinois, Word Study Apr. 1951, p. 7. 
7 Operator at Occidental College, 30 Aug. 1951. 
8 The new adventures of Ellery Queen 260 (New York, Pocket Books, 1945). 
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on why, but nevertheless the stress is right-shifted intonationally 
(could be shifted still farther, to fo). A similar shift of lexical 
stress occurred in my own unconscious utterance, ‘I hope it 
doesn’t blow our /élevision antenna down,’ and in the obvious 
lapse, corrected on the spot, ‘It’s the only interésting one.’ 

It is reasonable to suppose that in some instances intonation 
does even more than move a stress, going so far as to condition 
the actual occurrence of a form without which the intonation 
could not be realized. The indeed of yes, indeed reinforces logi- 
cally, but it also lengthens the utterance enough to enable the 
‘double peak’ kind of intonation that I have discussed. The 
inversion of had betier to betler had enables an otherwise impossible 
intonational pairing with its companion opposite beller nol. 
The use of about rather than of in no doubt about it answers to the 
same. The so in that favorite on indignant rejoinders, if just 
so happens that, adds an extra intonational peak. The prefix 
ker- in forms like those recorded by W. L. McAtee,® kerbang, 
kerbump, kerchunk, kerflummoz, kerplunk, and kerslam (1 have 
used also kerwhack and kersplash), gives a ‘pre-contour’ which 
contrasts with and highlights the following stress. Similarly 
with grand stretched to [go’rend], swell to [so’well},!° and similar 
phenomena in other languages (e.g. Spanish go-lo-ria for gloria)."} 
Intonational stretching, to achieve a series of peaked stresses, 
is common in exclamations (cp. gen-lul-men, defined as 
‘an exclamation of surprise or dismay’).!* An analogous idea 
that bears investigating is that intonation may in a small way 
account for the vigorous coexistence of pairs of synonyms with 
different stress patterns for accommodation to different intona- 
tions: the mild ndlurally versus the forceful of céurse; the milder 
6bstinale or stubborn versus the more forceful pervérse—and note 
that the ACD recognizes contrary, as against céntrary, only in the 
spiteful sense of ‘perverse.’!? The more unstressed syllables trail 


® Grant County, Indiana, speech and song 6 (privately printed, 1946). 

10 ‘The Line Up’ radio program 12 Sep. 1951. 

11 Fernandez 17. 

12 PADS No. 14 p. 75 (1950). 

13 | see an intonational infection of the whole verb system of English in the tendency 
of the ‘vigorous’ bisyllabic verb to take loud stress on the last syllable, as against 
the tendency of bisyllabic adjectives to take loud stress on the last syllable only when 
they are normally terminal in the breath group, as with alive, alike, alert; though 
adjectives are probably also affected by the normal alternation of stresses which 
forces loud stress to be regressive : éxpert watchmaker. 
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after the loud stress, the less effective a form will be for this type 
of forceful intonation. Wdit a minute may be literal, or 
exclamatory; wd-ail a minute is exclamatory; I dlready hdve is 
sharper than J have alréady ; somebody’s élse (as against sémebody 
élse’s), where it is found at all, is likely to be terminal (Fowler). 

Up to this point we have dwelt upon patterns of rising-falling 
intonation, statistically so frequent that they have (I think 
erroneously) given rise to the notion of sentence stress as mechani- 
cally determined (‘falls on the last loud-stressable syllable’). 
But the shifts described occur in other patterns as well. Exam- 

les: 

‘ Words signifying possibility are often encountered, to imply 
pensive or reluctant acquiescence, on a profile that rises, skips up 
to the loud stress, and then descends abruptly two or three 
diatonic intervals where the tone is then sustained for a moment or 
allowed to rise slightly (an intonation which is really more typical 
of certain kinds of warnings, as in look out! or ‘Who will 
volunteer?’—‘Not me!’ but is also the American intonation 
of good-bye that surprises some Britishers). Elements in this 
profile will have their loud stress at the peak, regardless of where 
it may fall under other conditions: J guess sé, seems lo bé, maybé ; 
I have even heard probably altered to pro: bly. How an intonation 
may rule out a word is exemplified in the impossibility of fitting 
presumably, undoutedly, supposedly, etc. to this profile. 

The closely related rising-falling-rising intonation which 
English admits on stressed monosyllables (e.g., ‘What color is 
it, brown?’—‘Well, not exactly bréwn, but maybe a kind of 
mauve ’) can be spread over a number of syllables, and may be 
preferably so. My normal stress for cdllage chéese is as marked, 
but in a locution like ‘Now don’t forget when you go to the store— 
I want some céllage chéese’ I have found myself saying H cotDtage 
D chee/se (H high pitch, D downskip, / rise). 

A profile expressive of great chagrin or regret has an exclamation- 
like stress at or near the beginning; in fact, the stress may be 
taken by a verbal exclamation, as in ‘Gée, I wish I hadn’t done 
it’—the stress is isolated at a high pitch, and the rest of the 
locution continues at a low pitch with or without a slight rise at 
the end. But the stress may easily fall on words which are not 
themselves exclamations, and which are not otherwise loud- 
stressed: ‘I wish I hadn’t done it!,’ ‘If énly I hadn’t done itl,’ 
‘Oh, why did I have to do that!’ French and Spanish have the 
same intonation for the same purpose; in fact, the shifted stress 
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on ojalad mentioned previously is due to it: éjala tends to express 
a wish now regretfully impossible of fulfilment, while ojala tends to 
be more brightly hopeful.‘ My excuse for mixing Spanish in 
here is to point out that while English may not exhibit a shifted 
lexical stress on this profile, it is probably only for lack of a suitable 
polysyllable. 

A profile expressive of minimization has initial loud stress 
followed by a swift and very steep fall to a low pitch. The initial 
position may be occupied by a syllable that is or is not under 
other circumstances loud-stressed, so that we find ‘Whéal’s no 
good’ alongside of ‘Il’s no good,’ ‘Né difference,’ ‘Cénfound 
it.’ 

The pronunciation cigar has never competed successfully with 
cigar, but cigarét is being displaced by cigarel. Nevertheless, 
the same person who would normally say cigarel might, if offering 
the items for sale, say Cigars? Cigaréls? as a preferred way of 
hawking wares. 

I have emphasized forms whose stress is normally invariable, 
because if intonational stress is strong enough to alter them, the 
evidence of intersection of levels is more unmistakable. English 
does have, however—and a few examples have been cited,— 
a number of words whose stress is recognized to waver, generally 
between loud and medial (dlmdsl, almést; é6kay, dkay; médidcre, 
médiécre; forthright, forthright) but sometimes with other 
mixtures (cannél, cannét, cannot). Choice between these is as 
much a matter of intonation as of dialect. Certain other forms 
show dialectal wavering (collage cheese, founlain pen, magazine, 
ice cream, bean soup, two-by-four), but are still uncertain enough 
in any one idiolect to produce a wavering there, too, due to 
intonation. Thus if I went to a lumberyard I would first ask 
for lwé-by-fours ; but of I received the wrong merchandise, I might 
say peevishly, ‘Look, I said I want two-by-féurs’ (not a contrastive 
stress; it might come as a protest to having been given lath, as 
easily as having been given two-by-sixes). 

It would be convenient for analysis if we could say in all these 
instances that the intonational stress is merely added to whatever 
non-intonational stresses are already there, which then remain 


14 Cp. also ‘“jQuién no lo hubiera hecho!’ This is one of the intonations that deserve 
comparison for gestural ties. The abruptly low and by contrast feeble portion after 
the stress, often running to several syllables, seems to symptomize as well as symbolize 
resignation. 
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nominally undisturbed at their own level. This would give, in 
contrary for example: 


normal céntrary intonation-stressed contrary 
I 
LM W LM WwW 


—with the physical result that while in contrary the first syllable 
remains loud-stressed and the second remains medial-stressed, 
the medial-stressed syllable carries the greater volume of sound. 
But the phonetic evidence does not support this. Not only is 
con- less stressed than -ira-; it is no longer stressed at all, as the 
reduction of the vowel (a phenomenon at the same level as that 
of lexical stresses) proves. The added stress ‘belongs to’ the 
intonation rightly enough, but it has completely disfigured the 
lexical stresses. 


University of Southern California 








THREE ANALYSES OF THE ILOCANO PRONOUN SYSTEM 


Davip THOMAS 


The traditional approach to the description of the Ilocano 
pronouns, by grammarians and trained linguists alike, has been 
to attempt to describe the [Ilocano pronoun categories in term 
of first, second, and third person and singular, dual, and plural 
number, inclusive and exclusive. These categories work excel- 
lently for Indo-European languages, and many others also, and 
it seems to have been almost tacitly assumed by many that these 
categories are universals and will fit any language. ? 

The class of morphemes which we call pronouns in Ilocano may 
be defined as consisting of those morphemes which are mutually 
substitutable in the frames prefix-stem-( ) and li-stem-( _}, e.g. 
co as in iny.innaw.co ti baso ‘I washed the glass’ and ti balay.co 
‘my house.’ 

Using this criterion we can establish eight pronoun morphemes, 
which are, given with their traditional English equivalents, co 
‘Ist sg.’, mo ‘2nd sg.’, na ‘3rd sg.’, fa ‘1st dual’ (Bloomfield calls 
it ‘thou and I’),* mi ‘lst pl. excl.’, tayo ‘Ist pl. incl.’, yo ‘2nd 
pl.’, and da ‘3rd pl.’.4 


1L. Bloomfield «Outline of Ilocano Syntax», Language 18 (1942), 193-200; 
H, W. Widdoes, A Brief Introduction to the Grammar of the Ilocano Language (Manila, 
no date); M. Vanoverbergh in a series of mimeographed articles on Ilocano grammar; 
H. McKaughan and J. Forster, Ilocano, An Intensive Language Course (Grand Forks, 
N.D., 1953). 

2The data upon which this paper is based was obtained largely from 
Mr. Rosendo Apeles, a native speaker of the llocos Sur dialect of Ilocano, a Philippine 
language, during the 1954 session of the Summer Institute of Linguistics at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 

3 Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 194. 


* The allomorphs represented by these morphemes are : /-co -ac/, /-mo -ca/, /-na -0 
si-/, /-ta/, |-mi -cami/, /-tayo/, /-yo -cayo/, and /-da ida da-/, As regards their distribution, 
-co, -mo, -mi, and -yo occur with nouns, certain verb formations, and cania- ; -ac, -ca, 
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This type of nomenclature and analysis, while yielding symme- 
trical and economical patterns in Indo-European languages, 
fails to do so here. Im addition, the ‘Ist dual’ label is not 
completely accurate, as the use of that morpheme is restricted 
to cooperative action by one speaker and one hearer; no one else 
may be included under this pronoun. This analysis sets up the 
oppositions of Ist : 2nd : 3rd persons, singular : dual : plural 
numbers, and inclusive: exclusive categories. There is no substan- 
tiation, however, from the structure of the rest of the language, 
for the existence of a dual number in I[locano. 

A further difficulty with the traditional analysis is that it 
has overlooked the distributional criteria which demand a 
subdivision into a first class comprised of na and da and called here 
the na class, and a second, the co class, including co, mo, la, mi, 
tayo, and yo. These two classes are not mutually substitutable 
in some environments. (1) The co class may be suffixed to kenw 
cada® ‘to’ or ‘for’, e.g. ken.ca ‘to you (sg.)’, while the na class 
may occur only with kencuawcadacua, e.g. kencua.na ‘to him’. 
(2) The co class is suffixed to sivda to form the «free pronoun »,® 
e.g. si.ac ‘I’, while the na class is suffixed to the stem isu, e.g. 
isu.da ‘they’. (3) The na class morphemes may serve as a 
base to which the co class morphemes can be suffixed to form 
«free pronouns », e.g. da.layo ‘we (incl.)’, but the reverse, e.g. 
*la.da, is not possible (see footnote 8). (4) In formations with 
two enclitic pronouns suffixed to a verb stem, no more than one 
pronoun of the co class may occur, while the pronouns of the na 
class may freely occur in any combination, e.g. lulungan.na.ida 
‘he helps them’. If the speaker desires to convey information 
which would involve two pronouns of the co class he must substitute 


-cami, and -cayo occur with certain other verb formations, ken-, and cada-. Si- occurs 
only as a stem; the distribution of -0 parallels that of -ac; and the distribution of -na 
parallels that of -co, since it is able also to substitute for -co or -mo in certain environ- 
ments. Da- occurs only as a stem; ida occurs as the second in a two-pronoun sequence; 
and -da occurs elsewhere. 

’ Mr. Ernesto Constantino, himself a native Ilocano, has suggested to the writer 
the possibility of further breaking these down into ken- plus -0 and ca- plus -da, with 
kenca, for instance, being analyzed as ken- the stem, -0 a redundant number indicator, 
and -ca the pronoun. Many other helpful comments were also given by Mr. Constan- 
tino. 

* The forms commonly called « free pronouns » are siac, sica, data (or sita), dacami 
(or sicami), dacayo (or sicayo), datayo (or silayo), isu, and isuda. I have preferred 
to analyze these as bound pronouns suffixed to a particle of emphasis, rather than 
analyzing the total form as a free Pronoun. 
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the appropriate (i.e. singular or plural) member of the na class 
for the co class actor, e.g. lulungan.na.cami ‘you (sg.) help us 
(excl.)’. 

Thus we cannot but conclude that the traditional terminology 
and oppositions do not quite fit the Ilocano pronoun system. 

A second possible analysis is to up set for the co class a single 
set of oppositions, viz., Speaker : Hearer : X.’? The pronoun 
morphemes would then be analyzed as co ‘Speaker’, mo ‘Hearer’, 
la ‘Speaker and Hearer’, mi ‘Speaker and X’, yo ‘Hearer and 
X’, and fayo ‘Speaker, Hearer, and X’.® This analysis satisfies 
the objections against the previous classification and has the 
aded virtue of being symmetrical in structure. It contains 
all the possible combinations of the three oppositions except X 
by itself, but this spot is filled by the na class of pronouns. X can 
refer to one or more people, so it takes both na and da to fill the 
spot. 

The na class represents a subdividing of what would be the X 
component standing alone. The one internal opposition within 
the class is that between singular (or, probably better, unitary) 
and plural (or multiple). 

If this analysis were true, the « plural » pronouns would not be 
used in reference to situations in which the identity of the 
individual Speaker or Hearer is submerged in the concept of the 
group as a whole, as in English, but instead they would refer to 
situations in which the Speaker or Hearer as an individual coope- 
rates with the group. That this is indeed the case was confirmed 
by the naive reaction of my informant when asked to describe 
the meanings of some sentences containing these « plural » pro- 
nouns. This then would help to confirm the general validity of 
this second analysis as opposed to the traditional analysis of the 
Ilocano pronoun system. 

There are some difficulties with this analysis, however, even 
though it sounds plausible and is symmetrical. By this analysis X 
is given componential status equal to that of Speaker and Hearer, 
but a closer examination of the pronouns in context would seem 
to indicate that such is not actually the case. For example, 


7X represents one or more persons or things other than the Speaker and the Hearer. 

8 It would be possible to retain the numbers ‘Ist’ and ‘2nd’ for Speaker and 
Hearer, with the proviso that they be always understood as referring to only one person. 
But because the retention of these terms would have the connotations of the 
traditional system to the reader it was felt best to abandon them completely. 
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one can say aglanguy.cami ‘we (S, X) swim’, but if it is desired 
to name the Speaker’s companion one would say aglanguy.cami 
ken ni Pablo ‘Paul and I swim’ (literally ‘we swim and Paul’), 
in which mi (S, X) acts as if it were just the Speaker; the X 
component is subordinate to the Speaker component, so that they 
can hardly be treated as having equal value in the system. In the 
light of this point the absence of a morpheme for X in the system 
assumes new significance; perhaps it is not a gap in the pattern 
but an indication that the analysis is wrong in giving componential 
status to X. 

Another factor indicating the need for a slight revision of this 
analysis is the realization that the da- of da.tayo, etc., the « free 
pronouns », is the same morpheme as the -da of the pronoun series. 
This in turn would cause the si of si.ca, etc., to be interpreted as 
an allomorph of na.® In these forms, then, which are the free 
forms of the pronouns with precisely the same meaning as the 
simple bound forms, it is readily seen that na and da are not true 
pronouns but may be simply number indicators showing, in this 
case redundantly, singular vs. plural number. 

The solution, a third analysis, would seem to be to call the co 
class true pronouns and the na class number pronouns. The co 
would present the oppositions of Speaker : Hearer : Speaker-Hearer 
persons and simple : «more» or «plus» numbers. This « more » 
component indicates that there is more than just the primary 
person. This would give us the six morphemes of co ‘Speaker’, 
mi ‘Speaker plus’, mo ‘Hearer’, yo ‘Hearer plus’, fa ‘Speaker- 
Hearer’, and tayo ‘Speaker-Hearer plus’. In the Speaker- 
Hearer morpheme the Speaker and Hearer both retain their 
individuality, neither one being submerged in the group when there 
are more people involved. 

The na class would be considered as primarily indicating number, 
but also functioning as true pronouns when there is no appropriate 
pronoun morpheme. Also si and na would be treated as morpho- 
logically determined allomorphs of the same morpheme. 

This third analysis is the one that is recommended, as it fits 
the data more adequately than either of the others. It is also 
worthy of note that this system, though utterly foreign to the 


® In some dialects of Ilocano si- is not a number indicator but is used with both 
singular and plural pronouns as a relation indicator. This would not prevent the 
labeling of na and da as number indicators, but would just remove si- from being an 
allomorph of na in those dialects. 
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basic concepts of English structuring and thought, yields a pattern 
in Ilocano which is both consistent and complete. 
The three analyses of the Ilocano pronoun system can be 


compared as follows: 


TRADITIONAL 


POSSIBLE 


RECOMMENDED 


ANALYSIS ANALYSIS ANALYSIS 
MORPHEMES Pronouns Personal Pronouns True Pronouns 
co Ist sing. co Speaker co Speaker 
mo 2nd sing. mo Hearer mi Speaker plus 
na_ 3rd sing. la Speaker, Hearer mo Hearer 
mi Ist pl. excl. mi Speaker, X yo Hearer plus 
tayo Ist pl. incl. yo Hearer, X ta Speaker-Hearer 
yo 2nd pl. tayo Speaker, Hearer, X tayo Speaker-Hearer plus 
da 3rd pl. Impersonal Pronouns Number Pronouns 
na X singular na Singular 
da X plural da Plural 
OPPOSITIONS Personal Pronouns True Pronouns 
sg. : dual: pl. Speaker : Hearer : X Speaker : Hearer : Speaker- 
Ist : 2nd : 3rd Hearer 


incl : excl. 


The semantic structu 


sing 


Impersonal Pronouns 
rular ; plural 


rings of these 


diagrammed somewhat as foilows: 





Sg. du pl. 
wa excl. 
mi 
° co 
la tayo \incl. 
m yo 











0 
\ na 





simple : « plus » 


Number Pronouns 
singular : plural 


three analyses may be 














« plus » 
simple 
sg. 
S. /co mi 
na 
H. mo yo 
da 
S.-H. \ la tayo 
Peis! ee 


These analyses illustrate the possibility of different structurings 


being imposed upon a language by the analyst. 


They also show 


which analysis must be chosen if the structuring is to be preferred 
which proves most symmetrical while adequately accouting for 


all the data. 


Summer Institute of Linguistics 
University of North Dakota 











PHONETICS, PERSONALITY AND STATUS IN ISRAEL! 


SAMUEL Z. KLAUSNER 


The literature on social classes has demonstrated that the 
several classes within a national society, though belonging to the 
same broad national cultural community, differ culturally. One 
of the features in which they differ is the speech pattern. This 
paper will describe some phonetic differences in the Hebrew 
speech of two levels of Israeli urban society. We will particularly 
compare the frequency of infantile lingual lisps and gurglings 
in the phonemes of the two levels. Then we will note the learning 
of a peculiar upper social level mispronunciation by lower level 
children. 

The sample consisted of 400 pupils selected at random 
from all of the twelve grades of two schools. One school attended 
predominantly by lower level children while in the other most 
of the children come from upper level homes. Almost all of 
the fathers of the 201 children studied in the first school are 
employed in common labor, peddling and skilled trades while in 
the second school the fathers of the 199 subjects are, by and large, 
professionals, owners of larger businesses and government officials. 
On the whole the pupils in the upper social level school are children 
of light-skinned Jews from Russia, Poland and Germany while 
the pupils in the lower level school came from darker-skinned 
Jewish families who immigrated from Middle and Near Eastern 
lands. The sample included 208 boys and 192 girls. 

Table I summarizes the languages spoken in the homes. 


1 This research was made possible by funds granted by the Ford Foundation. That 
Foundation is not, however, the author, owner, publisher or proprietor of this research 
and is not to be understood as approving by virtue of its grant any of the statements 
or views expressed herein. 
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TABLE I: LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THE SUBJECTS’ HoMEsS 
NUMBER OF HOMES 


Language Spoken Higher Class Lower Class 
EE TET Te 66 18 
Hebrew and: 
PR Ay ebinenie vs ke.desdeleas 4 53 
sumeo-Bpanmh*,.........06555 0 56 
Bulgarian, Serbocroatian....... 0 8 
RSs wih bh ce eed oss Goa 0 13 
ech tent ok twa x douic a taadies 1 12 
NE eee eT oe Te 0 5 
I i cib hue 04-0 4c ara’ 0 3 
EL 5 6 x0. So kaos Ge x ek 42 15 
NS acdh ad, bed he ee a eee ET 46 2 
a Ke keh 424 ait andes to 14 0 
| IR a eS eee 11 0 
acts a4 xsaueheeeaie 9 0 
RAS 0 px se emreae cae 2 3 
iy ith a) es ohne tens Kee awl 6 11 

| See ee ree ee re 201 199 


Each of the pupils was interviewed individually and the author 
recorded their treatment of the following phonemes: resh /r/ as 
an apical trill {r]*, as a deep uvular [R], or as retroflex [r]; samekh 
/s/ as «regular » [s]*, as apically lisped interdental [6], or as late- 
rally lisped (hissed) [s!]; sadi /ts/ as regular [ts|*, as apically 
lisped interdentalized [t6], or as laterally lisped (hissed) [ts!]; 
zayin /z/ as regular {z|* or as interdentally lisped [d]; khaf /x/ as 
a uvular trill, here represented as [x]*, or as a low pharyngal 
gurgle, [x]; het /i/ as a voiceless pharyngal fricative [h]* or as a 
uvular trill identical with khaf [x]. 

These renditions accounted for 100% of the occurrences of 
each phoneme after subjects with obvious organic speech disorders 
were eliminated from the sample. 

Table II shows the results for each phoneme arranged by school 
and grade. 


* Most of the families speaking Judeo-Spanish in this sample came from Turkey, 
Greece, Bulgaria or Palestine. 

* Most of the Yiddish-speaking families had immigrated from Poland or Russia. 

* Asterisks indicate the standard pronunciation used in Voice of Israel radio 


broadcasts. I should like to express my appreciation to Dr Shlomo Morag for his 
valuable advice on Hebrew phonetic symbols. 
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An examination of the results shows that the infantile uvular 
r {u] is used by about three-quarters of the pupils of the first six 
grades of the upper social level school, while it is almost absent 
in the pupils from the lower social level (cf. Figures 1 and 2). 
Similary, the infantile lisped s [6] is found in about half of the first 
and second graders and in about a fourth of third to sixth graders 
on the upper social level, while on the lower social level it appears 
in only about a fifth of the first and second graders and shows 


[r] 





o 





‘ 
ta 
2 2 3 
GRADE GRADE 


Fig. 1. — Standard and Non-Standord Fig. 2. — Standard and Non-Standard 
Pronunciation of /r/ by Children in Upper Pronunciation of /r/ by Children in Lower 
Social Level School. Social Level School. 


up in less than one out of ten pupils in third grade and higher 
(cf. Figure 3). There is a similar, though less marked, pattern in 
the lisping of the és [t@] and interdentalizing the z. 

We also see that while all of the upper level children pronounce 
the het as a khaf [x], about four-fifths of the lower level children 
pronounce it correctly [#] when entering school, but more than 
half pronounce it as [x] when leaving secondary school. 

Why should there be such a high frequency of infantilisms 
in the speech of upper class Israeli children? It might be argued 
that the uvular [u] and the deep gurgled [x] are due in part to 
the influence of German and Yiddish in the upper class homes. 
However, this explanation would not hold for the lingually lisped s 
[6] and ts [t@], as well as the interdentalized z [d]. A look into 
early child training practices in the upper class homes suggests 
a possible explanation. We find a high proportion of overprotec- 
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tive mothers‘ in these homes who become nervous about every 
sniffle, walk their five-year-olds to and from the nursery around 
the corner, bring raincoats and rubbers during school hours 
when the sky appears a bit threatening, and become frantic when 
the child refuses certain foods. Feeding problems, in some 
degree, are almost universal in these homes. These families 
rarely have more than two or three children so that attention 
may be lavished upon each child. Mothers can be overheard 
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Fig. 3. — Children with Lisps in Upper 
and Lower Social Level Schools. 


conversing with their children in baby-talk (though the mothers 
do not lisp) even after they enter elementary school. It is conceiv- 
able that the shock of suddenly being thrown on his own in the 
large elementary-school situation would tempt the child to regress 
to its more secure and protected infancy. We also observe a good 
deal of thumb sucking among younger elementary school children 
of the Israeli upper classes. Thus, it is possible that lisping at 
this stage is no more than a phonetic symptom of regressive per- 
sonality tendencies in these children.® 

On the other hand, the lower class children belong to large fami- 
lies in which they are perforce thrown on their own at a very early 


*The problem of overprotection by Israeli upper class mothers will be discussed 
by the author in a forthcoming publication. 

® Psychoanalysts would show immediate interest in this cluster of oral symptoms 
in feeding problems, thumb sucking, lisping and the additionally frequent problems 
in learning to read. 
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age. With these children, feeding problems and thumb sucking 
are rare. They seem to be much better prepared for the experience 
of leaving the home for the school and show fewer signs of a regres- 
sive tendency. This is illustrated in our study by the lower 
frequency of lisping among the lower class children. 

Another interesting phenomenon is_ the non-standard 
rendition of the Hebrew phoneme het /h/ as [x]. The only other 
language, among those spoken in the subjects’ homes, in which 
a true het sound exists is Arabic. In the Ashkenazic dialects 
of Hebrew used by European Jews, no distinction is made in the 
reading of the letters het and khaf, and both are treated as a 
single phoneme, /x/. However, the distinction is generally 
accepted as proper and is made on the Israeli radio. Since those 
Oriental Jewish immigrants who distinguish between the phonemes 
tended to fall into the lower classes in Israel, it became a symbol 
of class difference. Among the upper classes there is a measure 
of social pressure against those who pronounce it properly and 
we notice that upper class children never seem to learn this phoneme 
(Table II). On the other hand, as the lower class children advance 
through their education they tend to lose their correct pronuncia- 
tion [i] in favor of the mispronunciation [x]. During these 
years, they are under the influence of European teachers and never 
hear the national leaders making the distinction. It might 
be suggested that the extent to which they lose the phoneme 
/h/ reflects their social striving towards the upper class groups. 
Israel presents an unusual situation in which the pronunciation 
of the lower classes is nearer the desired standard than that of 
the upper classes. Social mobility is accompanied by the loss of 
a phonemic distinction or, in normative terms, by the learning 
of a mispronunciation. 


The Ford Foundation 











NOTES ON NOMINAL COMPOUNDS 
IN PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH 


Hans MARCHAND 


1.1. When two or more words are combined into a morpho- 
logical unit, we speak of acompound. The principle of combining 
two words arises from the natural human tendency to see a thing 
identical with another one already existing and at the same 
time different from it. If we take the word rainbow, for instance, 
identity is expressed by the basic bow: the phenomenon of a 
rainbow is fundamentally a bow. But it is a bow connected with 
the phenomenon rain: hence the differentiating part rain. 
The compound is thus made up of a determining and a determined 
part. In the system of languages to which English belongs the 
determinant generally precedes the determinatum. The types 
which do not conform to this principle are either syntactical 
compounds (e.g. father-in-law) or loan-compounds (e.g. MacDonald, 
Fitzgerald) with the «inner form» .of a non-English language. 
The determinatum is the grammatically dominant part which 
undergoes the changes of inflection. On the other hand, its 
semantic range is considerably narrowed as the second word of 
a compound, determined as it is by the first word. 


1.2. A compound, we have said, has two constituent elements, 
the determinatum and the determinant. There are, however, 
many combinations which do not seem to fulfill this condition. 
The essential part of the determinatum as a formal element is 
obviously missing in such types as pickpockel, runabout, overall, 
blackout, dugout, the bahuvrihi types hunchback, paleface, five- 
finger, scalterbrain. A pickpocket is neither a pick nor a pocket, 
a hunchback is neither a hunch nor a back, and so on. In all 
of the preceding combinations the basis, the determinatum, 
is implicitly understood, but not formally expressed. The combi- 
nations are compounds with a zero determinatum (also called 
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exocentric compounds, as the determinatum lies outside the 
combination). 


1.3. A similar concept underlies combinations of the type 
householder. The analysis of householder is parallel to that of 
pickpocket: ‘one who holds a house’. The difference is that 
householder has a formal determinatum (-er) whereas pickpocket 
has not. However, the conceptual analysis clashes with a word- 
forming principle in English. Householder cannot be considered 
a suffixal derivative from the basis household in the way that 
old-timer or four-wheeler are derived from old time(s) or four- 
wheel(s), as there is no compound verb *fo household in English. 
The modern type lo brainwash is of quite recent development and 
is not nearly so well established as the type householder, which 
is very old (in its present form, extended by -er, it goes back to 
late Old English, while the original OE type man-slaga ‘man-killer’ 
is Indo-European; cf. Latin armiger, signifer, artifer). The idea 
of verb/object relation could combine with the concept of 
agent substantive only by way of joining an agent noun created 
ad hoc as a pseudo-basis to a common substantive. We are thus 
faced with the fact that an analysis which considers the underlying 
concept only may be disavowed by the formal pattern. The 
formative basis of combinations of the type householder is the agent 
substantive, however artificial the analysis may sometimes appear. 
A skyscraper, though not naturally analyzable as ‘a scraper of 
the sky’ but ‘(a building which) scrapes the sky’, from the 
formative point of view must be understood as a compound with 
scraper as the basis. This type of compound therefore is not 
the primary one which arises from combining two fully independent 
common substantives (as in the type rainbow). Because of 
their ‘forcible’ character, such compounds have been termed 
synthetic compounds (in German they are called Zusammenbil- 
dungen). 


1.4. Parallel to householder are the types housekeeping (sb.) 
and heartbreaking (adj.). The second words of such combinations 
do not often exist as independent words: holder, keeping, breaking 
are functional derivatives, being respectively the agent substantive, 
the action substantive, and the first participle of the underlying 
verbs. Strictly speaking, they should not figure in a dictionary, 
which is an assemblage of semantic units. The lexical value of, 
say, the word crasher is nil, as the word represents nothing but the 
aspect of actor of the verb crash, whereas gale-crasher is a lexical 
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unit. In the same sense, most compound impersonal substantives 
of the type housekeeping and most compound participles of the 
type heartbreaking are semantic units separate from keeping, 
breaking, etc. only in conjunction with their first words, house and 
heart. In a similar way, other combinations with participles as 
second words are synthetic compounds : cooking, going, working 
are not adjectives, but preceded by adjectives or locative particles 
they form compounds (quick-cooking, easy-going, hard-working ; 
forthcoming, inrushing, oulstanding). Eaten, bred, borne, baked, 
flown, spread are nothing but participles, but moth-eaten, home- 
bred, air-borne or fresh-baked, high-flown, widespread are compounds. 


1.5. The non-compound character of extended bahuvrihi 
combinations is manifest. Hunchbacked, palefaced, five-fingered, 
knock-kneed are not analyzable into the immediate constituents 
hunch+ backed, pale+faced, etc.; the determinatum is always 
-ed while the preceding compound basis is the determinant. Exten- 
ded bahuvrihi adjectives therefore are suffixal derivatives from 
compounds or syntactic groups. Exactly parallel are combinations 
of the types old maidish and four-wheeler. 


1.6. One of the constituent members of a compound may 
itself be a compound. In German, the determinant as well 
as the determinatum occur as compounds (Rathaus-keller, 
Berufsschul-lehrer; Stadt-baurat, Regierungs-baumeister). The 
regular pattern in English, however, is that of the determinant 
being a compound (aircraft carrier, traffic signal controller, flower 
pot sland, plainclothes man, milk truck driver etc.), whereas in the 
event of a compound determinatum the whole combination 
becomes a two-stressed syntactic group (night watchman, village 
schoélmaster, hotise doérkeeper). The only case of a compound 
determinatum in English I can think of is one in which the second 
constituent is a preparticle compound, as in bdby outfit, hunting 
outfit. 


2.1. What is the criterion of a compound? Many scholars 
have claimed that a compound is determined by the underlying 
concept; others have advocated stress; some even seek the solution 
of the problem in spelling. H. Paul says that « the cause which 
makes a compound out of a syntactic phrase is tobe sought in 
the fact that the compound is in some manner isolated as compared 
to its elements. »’ By isolation he understands difference in meaning 


1H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik. Band V, Teil 1V: Wortbildungslehre (Halle, 1920) 4. 
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from a syntactic group with the same words, and treats as com- 
pounds such phrases as dicke Milch or das goldene Vliess, which 
are what Bally terms groupes loculionnels. H. Koziol? holds that 
the criterion of a compound is the psychological unity of a 
combination, adding that there «seems to be» a difference of 
intonation between a compound and a syntactic group which it 
is, however, difficult to describe. W. Henzen,* who discusses 
at some length the diverse definitions, decides for « the impossibility 
of a clear-cut distinction » between a compound and a syntactic 
group and hesitatingly proposes to consider a compound as 
«the multi-stem expression of a conceptual unit which is spelled 
without a space». This is a very weak definition and he admits 
that the German separable verbs do not fit it. Bloch and Trager‘ 
do not treat the question in detail; they call a compound « a word 
made up wholly of smaller words,» specifying that both of the 
immediate constituents must be free forms. 


2.2. Stress also has been advocated as a criterion. « Wherever 
we hear lesser or least stress upon a word which would always 
show high stress in a phrase, we desribe it as a compound member: 
ice-cream ‘ajs-\krijm is a compound, but ice cream ‘ajs ‘krijm 
is a phrase, .although there is no denotative difference of 
meaning. »> Kruisinga® makes no difference at all between a 
compound and a syntactic group, at the same time feeling the need 
to maintain the traditional concept of compound. He defines 
the compound as «a combination of two words forming a unit 
which is not identical with the combined forms or meanings of 
its elements.» In a similar way, Bally defines the compound as 
a syntagma expressive of a single idea.?__ Jespersen also introduces 
the criterion of concept, and rejects Bloomfield’s criterion of stress. 
«If we stuck to the criterion of stress, we should have to refuse 
the name of compound to a large group of two-linked phrases that 
are generally called so, such as headmaster or stone wall.» This 
is certainly no argument, nor is the objection that words such 
as sub-committee, non-conductor have forestress according to 


*H. Koziol, Handbuch der englischen Wortbildungslehre (Heidelberg, 1927) 46 f. 

3'W. Henzen, Deutsche Woritbildung (Halle, 1947) 44. 

*B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, 1942), 54, 68. 

5 L. Bloomfield, Languaye (New York, 1933) 228. 

* E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present-Day English, Part Il: Accidence and Syntax 
3. Fifth edition (Groningen, 1932) 1581. 

*Ch. Bally, Linguistique générale et linguistique frangaise, second edition (Bern, 
1944) 94, 
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Jones, but level stress according to Sweet. The first elements 
are not independent morphemes, anyway. For this reason it is 
wrong to argue that «the prefixes un- (negative) and mis- are 
often as strongly stressed as the following element; are they, then, 
independent words? »® If it rains, the ground becomes wet. But 
if the ground is wet, we are not entitled to the conclusion that it 
has rained. As for the criterion of stress, we shall see that it holds 
for certain types only. 


2.3. That spelling is no help in solving the problem I will add 
for the sake of completeness only. A perusal of the book 
Compounding in the English Language,® which is a painstaking 
investigation into the spelling variants of dictionaries and news- 
papers, shows the complete lack of uniformity. 


2.4. For a combination to be a compound there is one condition 
to be fulfilled: the compound must be morphologically isolated 
from a parallel syntactic group. However much the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church or the French Revolution may be semantic or 
psychological units, they are not morphologically isolated: they 
are stressed like syntactic groups. Blackbird has the morpho- 
phonemic stress pattern of a compound, black market has not, 
despite its phrasal meaning; the latter therefore is a syntactic 
group, morphologically speaking. Stress is a criterion here. 
The same distinction keeps apart the types slrénghdld and léng 
wail, the types shdrpshodler and godd rider, the types bull’s-ege 
and rdzor’s édge, the types wriling-lable and félding door. 


2.5. On the other hand, there are many combinations with 
double stress which are undoubtedly compounds. Most combina- 
tions with participles as second elements belong here: edsy-géing, 
high-bérn, méth-edien. We have already pointed out their 
synthetic character. Being determined by first elements which 
syntactically could not be their modifiers, they must be considered 
compounds. The type grdss-greén has two heavy stresses, but 
again the criterion is that an adjective cannot syntactically be 
modified by a preceding substantive (the corresponding syntactic 
construction would be green as grass). The adjectival type 
icy-cold is isolated in that syntactically the modifier of an adjective 


®O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles, Part VI: 
Morphology (Copenhagen, 1942) 8.12. 

® A. M. Ball, Compounding in the English Language (New York, 1939) and The 
Compounding and Hyphenation.of English Words (New York, 1951). 
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can only be an adverb. The corresponding coordinative type 
Gérman-Rissian (war) is likewise morphologically distinct. 
The corresponding syntactic construction would be typified by 
long, grey (beard), with a pause between long and grey, whereas 
the combination German-Russian is marked by the absence of such 
a pause. 


3.1. The most important type in which stress is morpho- 
phonemic is rainbow. As it has been the object of much discussion, 
it will here be given a somewhat detailed treatment. English has 
at all periods known and made use of this Germanic type of word 
formation. The possibility of combining substantives is today as 
strong as ever. On the other hand, English has, for at least three 
centuries, been developing the syntactic group of the type sldéne 
wall,!° which has two stresses. While the coining of forestressed 
compounds continues, a new syntactic type has arisen which 
challenges the privileged position of the type rainbow. Though 
the co-existence of two types of substantive+ substantive 
combination has long been recognized, the conditions under 
which a combination enters the compound type, rainbow, or the 
syntactic group type, sléne wall, do not seem to have been studied. 
Sweet, in his chapter on the stressing of compounds,'! has a few 
remarks on the subject, but otherwise the problem has not received 
attention. The following, therefore, can be an attempt only. 


3.2. The most important factor is the underlying concept. 
Some concepts are invariably tied up with forestress pattern. 
The concept may be grammatical: when the verb/object or 
subject/verb relation is present, the combination receives 
forestress. Therefore the following are types of stable compounds: 
hotsehdlder, skyscraper, doorkeeper, carelaker; housekeéping, 
sightseeing, mindreading, childbearing; rattlesnake, popcorn, sob- 
sisler, crybaby. ‘The first element is the object in the verbal 
nexus substantives householder and housekeeping. ‘There are 
also combinations in which the underlying relation is the same 
though the formal type be different (geégraphy teacher, art critic, 
car thief) and related constructions such as led mérchant, cloth 
dealer, leather worker, stéel production, traffic control, méney 
restrictions, fur sdle, grain storage. If the second element has 


10Q. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles (Heidelberg, 
1909-1914) 1. 5. 33-37 and 11. 13. 
11H. Sweet, A New English Grammar (Oxford, 1892) 889-932. 
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acquired the status of an independent word, the predicate/object 
nexus may have come to be blurred, as in pdrly ledder, ftneral 
diréctor, which are stressed as syntactic groups. Again, a combina- 
tion may step out of line, either because the verbal nexus is blurred 
or because the combination is too long: céntract violdlions, business 
administration, concert performance always have two stresses. 


3.3. As arule, combinations in which a verbal nexus is expressed 
have forestress. Most combination with a verbal stem therefore 
are compounds: shéwrodm, payday, dance floor, playboy, swedlshdp. 
But in cases where the verbal stem is used in adjunctal function, 
i.e. has become a quasi-adjective, equivalent to a past participle, 
a situation similar to that in stone wall has arisen: the two consti- 
tuents receive full stress. We say rodst beéf, rodst milton, etc., 
and wdsile paper, wasle land are often heard though many speakers 
always give to these combinations the compound stress. The case 
is the same with combinations whose first constituents are -ing 
forms of a verb. Most combinations of type wrilting-table are 
compounds because the underlying concept is that of destination 
(looking-glass, frying-pan, etc.). But when the verbal -ing is 
apprehended as an adjunct, i.e. a participle, the combination is 
susceptible of being treated as a syntactic group: Flying Dutchman, 
flying saucers, revélving door. However, other combinations 
have forestress owing to the idea of implicit contrast: humming- 
bird, with the frequent constituent bird, receives forestress to 
distinguish it from blackbird, bluébird, mécking-bird. 


3.4. Other relations are of a purely semantic nature. The 
following cases involve forestress pattern: 

The underlying concept is that of purpose, destination: theater 
licket, freight train, bread basket, paper clip, reception room, concert 
hall, windshield, toothbrush. 

The signifié of the second element is naturally dependent on 
that of the first: windmill, watermill, water clock, motorcar, motorboat, 
steam engine, mule cart, sea bird, water ral, lap dog. 

The first element denotes the originator of what is expressed 
by the second: rainwater, rainbow, bloodstain, birth right, pipe 
smoke, smoke screen. 

The underlying concept is that of resemblance: blockhead, bell- 
flower, goldfish, horse-fish, tron-weed, silkweed, wiregrass. 


3.5. There are other, quite external factors conducive to 
forestress. The frequent occurrence of a word as second consti- 
tuent is apt to give combinations with such words compound 
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character. The most frequent word of this kind is probably 
man (the reduction of the vowel and the loss of stress of man as a 
second element is another result of the same phenomenon: police- 
man, congressman, gunman, postman, milkman. A few other words 
frequent as second constituents of compounds are ware (houseware, 
hardware, silverware), work (woodwork, network, wirework), shop 
(giflshop, candyshop, hatshop), store (bookstore, drugstore, 
foodstore ), fish (bluefish, goldfish, jellyfish). The forestress of such 
combinations is thus due to implicit contrast: each -man, -shop, 
-slore word is automatically stressed on the first member to 
distinguish the combination from others of the same series. The 
case of -girl combinations is particularly interesting in this connec- 
tion. Appositional combinations are usually syntactic groups 
with two stresses in English (boy king, woman writer, gentleman 
farmer), but servant girl, slave girl, peasant girl, gipsy girl have 
contrastive forestress. 


4.1. The criterion of the underlying concept may now be 
applied to the syntactic group type sléne wall. The grammatical 
concept which involves syntactic stressing is that of adjunct/ 
primary. All coordinative combinations, additive as in king- 
emperor, secrelary-slenographer, or appositional as in genlleman- 
farmer, prince consorl, have two heavy stresses. The only copula- 
tive combination I know, that has forestress is fighter-bomber, 
the stress obviously being due to contrast with common bombers. 
Here belong combinations with sex or age denoting first consti- 
tuents as man, woman, boy, girl, baby, embryo, except that owing 
to contrast, boy friend, girl friend, manservant, maidservant have 
developed forestress. (It is perhaps interesting to point out that 
the sex denoting pronouns he, she, as in he-goal, she-dog, form 
forestressed compounds, despite Sweet 904.) Combinations with 
first constituents denoting relational positon, as lop, bottom, 
average, brother, sister, fellow likewise have the basic stress pattern 
of the syntactic group under discussion. 

4.2. Combinations with a first member denoting material 
are treated as adjunct/primary groups and receive two stresses: 
gold watch, silver chain, steel door, iron curlain, colton dress, silk 
stocking, leather glove, straw hal, paper bag. 


4.3. Incidentally, the treatment of adjunct/primary combina- 
tions consisting of two substantives has a parallel in Turkish. 
Determinative substantive+substantive combinations all receive 
the determinative group suffix whereas coordinative combinations 
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made up of two substantives do not. Turkish morphologically 
opposes kadin terzi-si (kadin ‘woman’, flerzi ‘tailor, dressmaker’, 
-si = the determinative group suffix) , women’s tailor’ to kadin 
lerzi ‘(woman) dressmaker’. Coordinative groups in both lan- 
guages are treated like syntactic groups of adjective +substantive. 


5.1. Often two contradictory principles are at work; then one 
has to give way. Though material denoting first constituents 
usually make a combination into a syntactic group, a frequently 
used second element may obviate the result, as in linware, ironware, 
silverware, or contrastive stress may interfere with the normal 
two-stress pattern of coordinative combinations, as in fighler- 
bomber, girl friend, béy friend. 

5.2. When a substantive can also be interpreted as adjective, 
changed analysis may lead to change in the stress pattern. Though 
a hospital can be neither mental nor animal, we stress ménial 
héspital, dnimal héspital, as against sick rodm, poér hotse. Similar 
shifts occur also in a more amply inflected language such as 
German: ein deulsches Worlerbuch, ein lateinisches Heft, die 
franzésische Stunde. 

5.3. Many forestressed compounds denote an_ intimate, 
permanent relationship between the two signifiés to the extent 
that the compound is no longer to be understood as the sum of 
the constituent elements. A summerhouse, for instance, is not 
merely a house inhabited in summer, but a house of a particular 
style and construction which make it suitable for the warm 
season only. Two-stressed combinations of type sléne wall 
never have this character. A syntactic group is always analyzable 
as the additive sum of its elements. It is an informal, non- 
committal meeting, never a union of the constituents. This is 
a great advantage which English enjoys, for instance, over German. 
German cannot express morphologically the opposition ‘perma- 
nent, intimate relationship’ ~ ‘occasional, external connection’ 
instanced by summerhotise ~ simmer résidence, Christmas trée ~ 
Chrisimas traffic. English, therefore, has acquired a substantive + 
substantive combination of a looser, casual kind for groups in 
which an intimate, permanent relationship between the signifiés 
is not meant to be expressed: field artillery, world war, couniry 
gentleman, village constable, parish priest, city court, state police, 
home town, district atlorney, and countless other combinations. 

5.4. On the one hand, the possibilities of coining compounds 
are much more restricted than in German, where any occasional 
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combination of two substantives automatically becomes a fore- 
stressed compound. On the other hand, English compounds are 
much closer morphologic units which cannot be split up the way 
German compounds are. In German, it is possible to say, for 
instance, Hand- und elektrische Modelle (Weltwoche, Sept. 26, 1947), 
clipping the rainbow type compound and leaving the adjective/ 
substantive syntactic group intact. However, in English as well 
as in German, serial combinations like house and shop owners, 
wind and water mills occur (Bloomfield, Language, 232, restricts 
them to German). 


5.5. It is nevertheless often difficult to tell why in one case 
the language has created a compound while in another it has 
coined a syntactic group. Conceptually, céllege président is in 
about the same position as épera diréctor, but the first combination 
is a syntactic group, the second a compound. Form is one thing, 
concept is another. On the other hand, the same morphologic 
pattern does not necessarily involve the same degree of semantic 
unity: lipstick is a closer unit than recéplion room. The morpho- 
logic criterion of a compound enables us to do justice to both 
form and concept. 


6.1. A few words are required about the problem of stress 
with regard to compounding. With Stanley 5. Newman!? we 
accept three degrees of phonemic stress: heavy stress (marked’), 
middle stress (marked ‘), and weak stress (which is traditionally 
and perhaps more appropriately called absence of stress). As a 
combination of two independent words, basically speaking, 
a compound combines two elements which are characterized by 
presence of stress. Absence of stress in general indicates 
grammaticalization of a morphemic element (as in police-man, 
Mac Dénald, Fitz-gérald). The determinant has the heavy, 
the determinatum the middle stress. Thus the usual pattern is 
‘ (e.g. rainbow), which is also followed by combinations with a 
zero determinatum (pickpdckel, etc., see 1.2). All substantival 
compounds show this pattern, with the exception of those whose 
first elements are the pronouns all and self. Such compounds 
have double stress (e.g. dll-soul, all-credtor, sélf-respéct, sélf-seéker). 
Of adjectival compounds, only two types have the stable stress 
pattern heavy stress/middle stress: the type célor-blind, i.e. 
adjectives determined by a preceding substantive (unless the 


1? Stanley S. Newman, « On the Stress System of English », Word 2. 171-187 (1946). 
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underlying concept is that of emphatic comparison, as in grdss- 
greén, where double stress is the rule) and hedrl-breaking. All 
other adjectival types are basically double stressed. 


6.2. Bloch and Trager!* posit four degrees of phonemic stress: 
loud stress, reduced loud stress, medial stress, and weak stress. 
They find reduced loud stress on the adjunct of a syntactic adjunct/ 
primary group (éld mdn) as well as on second elements of 
forestressed compounds (blackbird, élevator-éperator) which are 
obviously not on the same level. But it seems to be more correct 
to say that the reduced stress on old is rhythmically conditioned 
by the position of old before a likewise heavy stressed word to 
which old stands in the subordinate relation of adjunct. This 
is a syntactic phenomenon of stress reduction. No change of 
the underlying concept is involved in a shift from reduced to 
loud stress, as no oppositional stress pattern ’’ w ‘’ exists in the 
case of adjective/substantive combinations. So éld man is really 
a free variant of 6ld man. Blackbird is different: we cannot oppose 
blackbird to black bird without changing the underlying concept. 
The stress pattern ’‘ of blackbird is morpho-phonemic. The case 
of élevalor-dperator is similar. A combination of the type hotse- 
holder (discussed in 1.3) implies the stress pattern ’* as morpho- 
phonemically relevant. Though in the particular case of élevator- 
Operator we cannot oppose the heavy/middle stress to a heavy/ 
heavy stress combination, we can conceive of other pairs where 
change of stress implies change of the underlying concept, as 
Frénch teacher ‘a teacher of French’ » Frénch ledcher ‘a teacher 
who is French’ réd hinter ‘one who hunts reds’ ~ réd_ hinler 
‘a hunter who is red’, fat producer ‘one producing fat’ ~ fal 
producer ‘a producer who is fat’. 

We must therefore assume a relevant degree of stress which 
distinguishes the phonemic non-heavy stress of blackbird and 
élevator dperator from the non-phonemic non-heavy stress of 
éld man. While we interpret the reduced loud stress as a 
positional variant of the heavy stress, we must consider the 
phonemic secondary stress of bird and dperalor as a middle stress. 
On the other hand, the degree of stress on the third syllable of 
independent élevalor and déperdlor is not different from that on 
bird in blackbird: in either case we have a full middle stress. 
When these words become second elements of compounds, the 
intensity of the full middle stress is lessened and shifted to a 


1+ B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, 48. 
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light middle stress (which, for the sake of convenience, I will 
here mark “): élevdtor dperdlor. This light middle stress is non- 
phonemic. We interpret it as the rhythmically predictable form 
assumed by the full middle stress in a position before or after 
a morpho-phonemic full middle stress. In composition, it chiefly 
occurs with compounds of type aircrdft-carrier (see 1.6) on the second 
element of the determinant, the full middle stress being morpho- 
phonemically reserved for the determinatum. That full middle 
stress on the determinatum is morpho-phonemic is also manifest 
in the behavior of German compounds: those having a compound 
determinant are stressed as in Rdthads-kéller whereas those with 
a compound determinatum are stressed as in Siddl-baurdt. 


Yale University 
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WILLIAM DIVER 


A phonological shift may be examined from at least three 
points of view: the phonetic, the structural, and the functional. 
The phonetic point of view serves to explain what may be thought 
of as the ordinary changes in sounds, changes that occur in many 
different languages and usually have a reasonable physiological 
explanation. For example, cases of assimilation, of intervocalic 
voicing, and of palatalization are fairly common and are accepted 
by linguists as normal phenomena, not requiring special explanation. 
The structural and functional points of view, on the other hand, 
deal with specific situations in individual languages, and are 
useful tools for analyzing shifts that, from the phonetic point 
of view, do not make sense. An important difference betwwen the 
phonetic approach and the structural and functional approaches 
is that whereas the former, based on universal physiological 
characteristics, is applicable, in any of its principles, to a wide 
range of languages, each solution of a problem from the structural 
or functional point of view, based on a unique analysis of a single 
system, is applicable only to the system or problem that has been 
analyzed. With this approach, then, one cannot solve the pro- 
blems of several languages or even related dialects at once. The 
temptation to extend the findings of one investigation to even a 
closely related dialect must be sharply resisted. 

A structural analysis! is an examination of phonological change 
as it is related to the phonemic structure of the language. For 
example, the evolution of Indo-European *sk in Sanskrit, an 
evolution that is difficult to explain phonetically,” is more easily 
understood when the entire phonemic pattern is taken into 


1 For a full theroretical treatment, see André Martinet, ‘Function, Structure, and 
Sound Change,’ Word 8 (1952), 1-32. 
2 See, for example, Thumb-Hirt, Handbuch des Sanskrit*, (Heidelberg, 1930), § 151. 
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consideration. Before the shift, the following pattern of Sanskrit 
stops may be assumed: 


Labial Dental Retroflex Palatal Dorsal 
Voiceless unaspirated. p t t é k 
Voiceless aspirated... ph th th kh 
Voiced unaspirated... b d d & g 
Voiced aspirated..... bh dh dh &h gh 


It can be seen from this pattern that there is an almost complete 
utilization of the articulations existing in the language. With 
one exception, each oral point of articulation combines with 
every glottal articulation, the result being nineteen phonemes 
out of a possible twenty. This exception, the ‘hole’ in the 
pattern, is uneconomical in the sense that another phoneme could 
be created by the combination of existing articulations. It has 
been found—and indeed this is the basis of the structural analysis 
of diachronic phenomena—that languages tend to be economical 
in their use of articulations and that, as a consequence, ‘holes’ 
tend to be filled Thus in Sanskrit the combination *sk shiftec 
to ¢h,* the potential voiceless aspirated palatal, and the ‘hole’ 
was filled. 

The functional point of view* is an examination of a shift 
as it is related to the way the language actually uses its stock 
of phonemes. In English the opposition p/b is much used in 
distinguishing one word from another, but the opposition )/d, 
the voiceless and voiced apical spirants, is hardly used at all. 
If the distinction between p and b were lost, many more words 
would be confused than if that between p and 6 were lost. In 
fact, the loss of the )/d opposition in English would have almost 
no practical effect on the use of the language; only a very few pairs 
of words would be affected (ether/either, in the pronunciation of 
some, thigh/ihy, and perhaps a few others). It is the purpose 
of functional analysis to determine whether such a variation 
in the relative importance of oppositions is one of the factors 
influencing the direction of a phonological change. 

In some cases more than one point of view may contribute to 
the understanding of a shift. The Old Bulgarian problem of the 
falling together of several combinations of phonemes into sf and 
2d is particularly interesting because it is sufficiently complicated 


°W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar?, § 42. 
“Cf. Martinet, op. cit. 
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and difficult of explanation to require analysis from all three 
points of view. The data® are as follows: sk and kt before a 
palatal vowel or j>sl, sl+i>8l, [+i>8t; zg before a palatal 
vowel or {>id, zd+j>id, d+i>2d, the cluster gi>ki by assimi- 
lation, hence gl before a palatal vowel or (>St. 

Some of these developments may be regarded as the normal 
phonetic consequences either of Slavic first palatalization or 
of the elimination of certain consonant clusters. Leskien’s 
phonetic explanation® of the evolution of sk in palatal position 
is perfectly reasonable when compared with the evolution of k 
in the same environment : 


k >t 
sk >st§ >sts >t. 


The dropping of the second sibilant is supported by the behavior 
of k and sk? in the second Slavic palatalization: 


k>ts 
sk>sts or st. 


In the case of the cluster kt, the normal elimination of k causes 
a merger of ki with t and subsequent common development. 
It should be noted that At>? in non-palatal as well as palatal 
environment,* as a result of the general Slavic tendency toward 
open syllables. Yet, since />st only before i, but kt>8st before 
any palatal vowel or 1, it must be assumed that the presence 
of k in the cluster ki had made the entire cluster susceptible to 
palatal influence before palatal vowels as well as before 7.° It is 
characteristic of the dorsals—k, g, and a—that they are 
palatalized before either a palatal vowel or 1, whereas other phone- 
mes are palatalized only before 1.!° 

The development of si is also to be explained as the result 
of a merger with t. Once ti becomes St, it can hardly be expected 
that the combination ssf (<sti) would survive in Old Bulgarian; 


5 A. Leskien, Grammalik der altbulgarischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1919), §§ 35, 51.3. 
* Ibid., § 41.2. 
7 Ibid., § 44. 


§ Ibid., § 51. 

®* For a similar spreading of palatalization throughout clusters, in Old Irish, see 
H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen (Gottingen, 1909), 
§ 242. 

10 Leskien, op. cil., §§ 39, 41, 44. 
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both the assimilation of the first sibilant and the simplification 
of the resulting geminate can be considered normal phonetic 
developments. 

It has been seen that the shift of sk to st, the merger of ki with 7, 
and the merger of sii with ti may be regarded as not unusual 
products of general Slavic phonetic tendencies, but the shift 
from ii to st is not easily explained. Leskien,'! after rejecting 
the idea of metathesis from is (fs from k does not undergo meta- 
thesis, and if it is assumed that tj >is > St, it is difficult to explain 
why one 15 does not behave like the other), decides that st must have 
come from sis (cf. the development of sk, above). To get this 
form he assumes that ij > tS and that another sibilant was created 
through epenthesis. Unfortunately, there are no other examples 
of epenthetic sibilants in Old Bulgarian to furnish corroborating 
evidence. In fact, in the case of a shift so phonetically unlikely 
as that from i to st it can almost be stated a priori that any 
phonetic explanation based on slight evidence, with no data on 
the intermediate stages of development, and without corroboration 
from parallel developments elsewhere in the language, must be 
discounted as being no more reliable than any other explanation 
based on the same amount of evidence. There is, therefore, no 
generally accepted phonetic explanation of the shift of ti, and it 
becomes necessary to turn to non-phonetic techniques. 

The same line of reasoning can be applied, mutatis mutandis, 
to the voiced counterparts of the voiceless developments sketched 
above; that is, the shift of zg to zd in palatal position and the 
merger of zdi with di may be considered normal, but the shift 
of di to zd remains phonetically inexplicable. 

In a further attempt to understand the evolution of li and 
di, the problem can be considered from the structural point of 
view. The pattern below can be set up for the period of the first 
Slavic palatalization, the non-palatalized forms being put before 
the diagonals, the palatalized forms after them. The palatalized 
forms of Z and d are omitted: 


p/pl’ t/ 3/8 k/é St (< sk) 
b/bl’ d/ z/Z g/& td (< zg) 
v/vI' x/§ 


In the framework of this pattern there is no clear indication of 
what might be expected to happen to ti, di. The situation is 


1 Ibid., § 39.3. 
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not like that in the Sanskrit example cited above, where one 
combination is to be fitted into the only hole in a complex pattern. 
Here the pattern is relatively simple, with fewer articulations; 
and the problem of assimilation is greater, since it is a co-ordinated 
pair that is to be absorbed rather than a single isolated unit. 
In the Old Bulgarian pattern there is no unused combination of 
existing articulations that can be adopted by the pair; hence the 
development must go in another direction. Either a new form 
must be created, as in the case of k>¢; or a merger must take 
place, as when the palatalized variants of s and «x fell together 
in §. There is of course no purely structural impediment to either 
of these alternatives. If ti and di were to undergo the same 
kind of development—as indeed they do—they would no more 
upset the economy of the system than did the other products 
of this palatalization. A merger would obviously have no effect 
on the pattern, and the creation of a new articulation to be shared 
by the two forms would make the pattern more extensive but only 
slightly less economical. It must be concluded that the phonemic 
structure of the language did not affect the direction of the shift; 
there still remains, then, the problem of why ti becomes st and dj 
becomes 2d. 

From the functional point of view, we have said, a shift is 
analyzed in terms of the relative importance of various opositions. 
The assumption is that, in a case like the present one, where li 
is to merge with one of several units, that opposition will be 
destroyed whose existence is of least importance to the functioning 
of the language. Of the several possible mergers, one is known 
to have taken place. The question is: Why that one and not some 
other? It can be assumed that ij could fall together with any 
unit occurring in palatal environment. If pl’ be excluded on 
the ground of being phonetically even less likely than si, there 
remain ¢ (from k), § (from both s and 2), and st (from sk; as was 
pointed out above, kt and st — the other sources of sf — are the 
practical equivalents of ti, as the result of normal phonetic deve- 
lopment). The still-tentative theories on which functional analysis 
is built offer two means of determining the relative importance 
of oppositions: The number of minimal pairs that would become 
homonyms if the opositions were lost, and the relative frequency 
with which the phonemes involved occur in a running text.'* 


12 Martinet (op. cit., p. 9) suggests the possibility that the relative frequency of 
occurrence in the total word stock of the language, rather than in a text, might be a 
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The particular oppositions involved in this case are li/é, ti/s, and 
ti/st. The problem is to determine which of the three units 
—¢, §, or §t—would offer the least functional resistance (measured 
by either minimal pairs or frequency of occurrence) to a merger 
with ii, and which result would be the least likely to cause 
confusion or misunderstanding in the use of the language. 

As a preliminary step, it is necessary to make an etymological 
analysis of the occurrences of si, to determine whether, in each 
case, the unit is derived from 1i, from sti, from kt, or from sk, since 
only si<sk is involved in the opposition ij/s. Similarly, in the 
voiced section of the problem—where the oppositions are di/g 
(from g), di/Z (from zi), and di/Zd—instances of 7d must be traced 
back to di, zdi, or zg, since only the last named is relevant to 
the opposition di/zd. But there is a further complication in the 
fact that in the texts both g and Zz appear as 2, there having been a 
merger of these two; so that all instances of Z must be traced back 
to either earlier g or 2. 

In a language such as English, with numerous monosyllables 


_and considerable uniformity in the structure of its words, one 


expects and finds a large number of minimal pairs; in Old Bulga- 
rian, on the other hand, where the words are distributed among 
several declensions and conjugations and a variety of suffixes 
is freely used, an abundance of minimal pairs is not to be expected. 
In fact, the dictionary of Miklosich'* contains fewer than a dozen 
minimal pairs in which any of the above oppositions is employed; 
therefore it must be concluded that the possibility of confusing 
minimal pairs did not play a role in determining the direction of 
the merger. 

Relative frequency of occurrence, the other index of functional 
importance, was in this case computed by making a count of two 
passages from the Codex Zographensis, Luke V-VII and Luke 
XI-XIII, passages of approximately ten thousand phonemes 
each. In the table below, the number of occurrences of each 
unit is recorded. The two passages are tabulated separately 
to show the similarity of distribution. The occurrences of $i, of 
2d, and of Zz are broken down into their component etymological 
parts. Counts of is, dz (from the second palatalization of k, g) 


better indication of the functional importance of phonemes. In the present problem, 
at least, there is no possibility of trying this technique, for the total lexicon of the 
language has certainly not survived. 

18 F, Miklosich, Dictionnaire abrégé de six langues slaves (St. Petersburg, 1885). 
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and of s, z are included to give a somewhat fuller picture of the 
distribution of the phonemes:'4 


Relative 
Luke V-VII Luke XI-XIII Total Frequency 
s 545 558 1103 
é 143 125 268 5.5 
§ 126 102 228 4.7 
ls 58 58 116 
sl 
< ti 61 64 125 
< sti 17 6 23 
< kt 6 9 15 
< sk 20 28 48 1.0 
unidentified 1 
Zz 148 110 258 
<9 96 107 203 203.0 
<2 69 60 129 129.0 
unidentified 12 
dz y - 1 3 
zd 
< di 11 18 29 
< 2g 0 l | 1.0 


The table shows that sf (<sk) and 7d (<zg) are markedly 
less frequent than are ¢, § and g, zZ, respectively. According 
to functional theory the loss of identity of the least frequent 
unit would have less effect on the functioning of the language 
as a medium of communication than would the loss of one of the 
more frequent units; the oppositions {i/st and di/Zd are theoretically 
the least important to the language and are actually the ones that 
are dissolved. 


14The following statistical verification may be supplied. Standard error (in 
percent): ¢, .08; 8, .075; sk, .034; g, .07; 2, .057; zg, .005. Deviation 
in Standard Error Units; §/sk, 11; Z/zg, 11. Fora discussion of the statistical problems 
involved, see David W. Reed, ‘Quantitative Linguistic Analysis, Word 5 (1949), 
235 ff. A standard error of less than one per cent means there is practical certainty 
that the frequency obtained in the count is not due to chance variation. A deviation 
in Standard Error Units of more than three means there is practical certainty that 
the difference in the relative frequency of the two items being compared is not due 
to chance variation. 
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The solution to the problem, then, seems to lie along functional 
lines, yet the structural implications need to be reéxamined. 
Martinet'® has suggested the term ‘catalyst’ to describe the 
situation in which a phoneme, although nominally filling a hole, 
actually, by making available a certain combination of articula- 
tions, precipitates the shift (and merger with itself) of another 
phoneme. It is in cases such as this that structural theory and 
functional theory are on common ground. Structural theory 
dictates that existing articulations be utilized; functional theory, 
that existing oppositions be preserved. In the conflicts that 
inevitably arise, one force or the other will prove to be the stronger. 
In the case of Old Bulgarian 3, a kind of compromise is effected; 
palatalization of ij could have resulted in the creation of a new 
articulation, not taking advantage of the existing ones, or in a 
merger, thus destroying an opposition. In the actual event, 
structural pressure seems to have led to the use of the existing 
articulations, but functional pressure directed the merger so that 
the least important opposition was destroyed. 

In conclusion a word may be said about the development of 
ii in other Slavic languages. As has been pointed out most 
recently by Vaillant,’* the shift of tj is general in Slavic, but has 
given different results in the different languages. In Russian, 
for example, ii merged with ¢(<k). Vaillant therefore assumes 
that the palatalization of ij began during the common Slavic 
period, but that the final results of the palatalization were not 
worked out until after the split into dialects. From the 
structural point of view, this analysis may be re-worded to say 
that the articulations that made up the palatalized form were not 
an integral part of the pattern, and the actual phonetic shape 
was therefore not yet fixed at the time of the dialectal division. 
It was left to the peculiar economies and systems of coordination 
of the individual dialects to determine in each case with which 
particular set of articulations the phoneme should be aligned. 
As was suggested earlier, the various forces at work cannot be 
assumed to be the same from one dialect to the next, therefore 
we have no right to assume that the unique solution of the 
Old Bulgarian problem can be or should be extended to other 
languages. Differences in the functional importance of various 
phonemes, differences in structural arrangement, differences in 


aS On. cit. p, 23. 
® André Vaillant, Grammaire comparée des langues slaves (Paris, 1950), § 26. 
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the influence from neighboring languages, all these and others 
would affect the development in the individual dialect. It may 
be expected that diverging dialects will produce different results, 
as of course is the case in the present example. The difficulty 
of isolating the particular influences in a specific dialect will also 
vary. For the present, at least, the evidence presented above 
would seem to indicate that a combination of functional and 
structural pressures was of most importance in Old Bulgarian. 
A determination of the chief influences in other Slavic areas, 
if indeed such a determination can be made, will have to await 
the analyses of those languages. 


Columbia University 














DOUBLE PUNS IN VIETNAMESE 
A CASE OF «LINGUISTIC PLAY » 


NGuyEN Dinu Hoa 


0. In an article entitled « Homonyms and Puns in Annamese »’, 
Professor Murray B. Emeneau stated (page 243) that « puns are 
clearly part of the Annamese habits of using language, a feature 
made very easy by the extensive homonymy prevailing in the 
lexicon », After discussing the existence of several perfect 
homophones in the Vietnamese language, he cited a few examples 
of punning. This paper proposes to concentrate on double 
punning, but before illustrating this playful fashion in which 
Vietnamese people handle their language it is thought that a 
brief explanation of «parallel constructions » where the puns 
occur is in order. 


1. 0. A characteristic feature of Vietnamese literary utterances 
is parallelism, which is found not only in verse but also in prose. 
This parallel structure requires the use of two phrases, or two 
sentences, that go together like « two horses in front of a cart ». 
The nature of the parallelism may reside in the content and/or 
the form. Parallelism of form or structure is the minimum, how- 
ever. 


1. 1. The parallel lines may contain (a) the same idea stated 
in different words, and thus be «synonymous, » or (b) opposing 
ideas, and thus be « antithetical. » 

1. 2. The verbal form has to follow a number of rules. 

1. 2. 1. Words of the same grammatical and _ rhetorical 
function have to be used in corresponding positions in the parallel 
lines. Traditionally Vietnamese words are classified into two 
categories: the «real or full words » (thwc-iy) and the « unreal or 


1 Language 23.239-44 (1947). 
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empty words» (hu-ly), the former comprising substantives 
and verbs, and the latter embodying conjunctions, final particles, 
interjections, etc. Roughly speaking, if an adjective of color 
occurs in Line A, the line A’ parallel to it has to have an adjective 
of color in a corresponding position, and equational verbs, stative 
verbs, etc. must occur in symmetrical positions. This type 
of symmetrical constructions suggests the parallel sentences in 
the King James translation of the Psalms, for instance. 

1. 2. 2. Any two words in corresponding positions must both 
be either native words or Chinese loans. The latter usually 
occur in constructions different from the normal Vietnamese 
constructions, and have been called « restricted » or « rectrictedly 
used » words by Emeneau.? 

1. 2. 3. An «even» tone has to counter an « uneven » tone. 
The language* has six tones, which are shown below applied to 
the segment /ma‘/, with the respective marks used to represent 
them in the conventional orthography: 


(1) high level tone (no mark used) ma ‘ghost’ 

(2) high rising tone ma ‘cheek’ 

(3) low level tone ma_ ‘rice seedling’ 
(4) creaky level tone md ‘horse’ 

(5) creaky falling tone ma ‘grave’ 

(6) low falling tone ma ‘but’ 


The high level tone and the low falling tone are called «even » 
(bang) tones, and the rest « uneven » (irdc) tones. 


1. 2. 4. The number of words in each phrase of the distich 
varies anywhere from two to ten or more, but in each type the 
tones at specific positions have to conform with certain patterns. If 
we represent an even tone by e and an uneven tone by uy, for 
instance, we have roughly the following rules: 


® Studies in Vietnamese (Annamese) Grammar, University of California Publications 
in Linguistics 8, 1951, pp. 144 ff. 

3 More exactly, the Hanoi dialect of Vietnamese, since the other one, often called 
Saigonese, does not differentiate between the 4th and the 5th tones. The tone names 
used here were first employed by Emeneau. Vietnamese names for the six tones 
are, respectively, d@u bang, dau sdc, dau nang, dau nga, dau hoi, and dau huyén. 

* These rules, while strictly obligatory when the two symmetrical lines are used 
in a poem, may not be followed to the letter in lesse formal utterances. Two textbooks 
in Vietnamese literature are worth referring to : Dwong Quang Ham, Viét-Nam Van- 
Hoc S#-Yéu (Hanoi, 1951) and Bui Ky, Quéc-Van Cy-Thé (Hanoi: Tan-Viét, 1932). 
Georges Cordier’s Morceaux Choisis d’ Auteurs Annamites (Hanoi, 1932) touches on 
various literary traditions in Vietnam too. 
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1. 2. 4. 1. In. phrases of three words we cannot have eue 
or ueu or eee or uuu. 


1. 2. 4. 2. If the phrases have four words each, the last 
two words must have opposite tones: .. .. euor.. ..ue. 

1. 2. 4. 3. Usually if the phrases each have four words or 
more, the last three words must have the tones eeu or uee or 
euuoruue, but noteueorueuoruuuoreee. 

1. 2. 4. 4. In distichs with six words in each line, words 
4 and 6 must have opposed tones, but if the first three words 
form a meaningful unit, the tones of both third words must oppose 
each other. 

1. 2. 4.5. The above rules apply to lines of eight words, 
which can be broken down, by caesura, into two phrases of three 
and five words, or of four words each. 


1. 2. 4. 6. Similarly one works out the pattern of lines of 
nine words by considering them as the successions of two phrases 
of 4 and 5 words, or of 3 and 6 words, each. 


1. 2. 4. 7. Lines of ten words may be constructed as succes- 
sions of phrases of three and seven, six and four, or five words 
each, and thus obey the rules accordingly. 

2. <A few words are needed to give an idea of the actual use of 
the device in utterances frequently referred to as « parallel sen- 
tences ». The typical «parallel sentences» are pairs of lines 
of Chinese characters—the Latin of Vietnam, so to speak— 
inscribed on two paper scrolls, or carved in two wooden panels, 
commonly hung in every Vietnamese home on both sides of 
the ancestral altar or in every Vietnamese temple, either at the 
gate or in the sanctuary. Each of the two phrases or sentences 
is called a « leg » (vé): there is an upper, or right, leg and a lower, 
or left, leg. Parallel sentences may be composed to celebrate 
the beauty of a site, to express one’s own feelings or to comment 
on one’s plight, to congratulate someone who gets married or 
passes his examination, to convey sympathy in a funeral, etc. 
It was also a common literary game for an old scholar who wanted 
to select a son-in-law, and occasionally too for a pretty and 
talented girl who wished to marry a brilliant young man, to give 
to scholarly suitors a sentence of which they had to advance 
the parallel: he who could improvise the best « opposite leg » 
would be granted the hand of the girl. 
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3. We now present some examples of double puns. 
3. 1. t6t léi véi (a) 
bac bade trirag (b) 
‘I slake lime. You scramble eggs.’ 

In line (a), the pun is on /toi/ i6i, which means both ‘I, me’ 
(also ‘servant’) and ‘to mix (lime with water). The word 
/ba- k/ bde® in line (b) also has two meanings: ‘you’ and ‘to 
scramble (eggs).’ 

3. 2. con rudi dau mdm xéi dau (a) 

cdi kién bo dia thit bo (b) 

The free translation reveals nothing special in the two state- 
ments: ‘the fly is resting on the tray of glutenous rice steamed 
with soybeans; the ant is crawling on the dish of beef.’ But 
in (a) there is a pun on ddu, and in (b) the punis on bd. The two 
homonymous words ddu/daw/ that occur in line (a) mean respec- 
tively ‘to rest, to perch (of a bird), to park (of an automobile or 
any other vehicle), to land (of a plane)’ and ‘beans, soybeans.’ 
The person, therefore, who succeeded in writing or saying line (b) 
had certainly to work very hard to find the other pun, on bdé/bo/ 
‘to crawl (of a child, an animal or an insect)’ and ‘ox, cow.’ 
The pair con (classifier for nouns denoting non-human living 
things) and cdi (classifier for nouns denoting inanimate things 
and very small insects) is perfectly matched. And so are the pairs 
mdm ‘food tray’ and dia ‘dish, plate, saucer,’ zéi ‘steamed 
glutenous rice’ and thil ‘meat.’ 

3. 3. 6! quatha ga! (a) 

. ra! ran bat ngée! (b) 
‘Oh! the raven just carried the chicken away! Ah! the snake just 
seized the frog.’ 

In this instance the pun in both lines exploits the fact that 
this language has a «double vocabulary »: native words beside 
Chinese loan-words, often called Sino-Vietnamese. Thus 6/o0/ 
is synonymous with qua/kwa‘/ ‘crow, raven,’ and in the second 
line, za/sa°/ has the same meaning as rdn/zan/ ‘snake.’ 

3. 4. cdi la lirong, tong la voi, voi chdu cita cdi (a) 

tu la hé, hé la cop, cop bat thay tu (b) 


5 Bac as a kinship term refers to ‘ego’s father’s elder sibling or cousin,’ but as a 
status pronoun it has meaning ‘you’ when used by the nephew (or niece), and ‘I’ 
when used by the uncle himself. Here it is used as ‘you’ between friends, who 
assume the fictitious relation of siblings or cousins. 
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‘(the Sino-Vietnamese character) cdi means statue, (the character) 
izong means elephant, the elephant guards the main gate; (the 
character) lu means shame, (the character) héd means tiger, the 
tiger seizes the monk.’ 

In line (a) there are two puns: one on cdi/ka‘y/, which as 
«restricted » loan-word means ‘statue’ and as a native word 
means ‘main, big (of gates, roads, etc.),’) and the other on 
iuong/twan/ which means ‘statue’ as a freely used word and 
‘elephant’ as a restricted word. 

Similarly, line (b) contains two puns: one on idu/tu/, meaning 
‘shame, ashamed’ and ‘to enter religion, to be a monk,’ and the 
other on hé/hé/, meaning ‘shame, ashamed’ and ‘tiger.’ 

This is an example of a pedagogical device used to teach Chinese 
characters to Vietnamese children. 


3. 5. The following two sentences are reportedly used by 
a military mandarin and an eunuch against each other: 
thi vao chau, thi dirng thi tréng, thi cing muén thi khéng cé6 dy (a) 
vai cay manh, vai ra vi mua, vai gap mira vai wel ca léng (b) 
‘The eunuch entered (the palace) to wait upon (the ladies); 
he stood there and looked: he also desired, (but) he did not have 
that. The military mandarin relied on his strength; he came 
out and showed his art (literally: danced, did calisthenics); he was 
caught in the rain, (so) his hair got wet. ’ 


- 


The word thz/thi/ in line (a) has several meanings: 

1. ‘eunuch’; 2. ‘to wait upon (the king and his family)’; 
3. ‘to look’; 4. ‘to desire’; and 5. ‘that...’ 

Of the several homophonous words va/vi/, five are involved 
in line (b): 1. ‘military (official), as opposed to civilian (official) 
vin’; 2. ‘strong, powerful’; 3. ‘to dance, to jump and _ kick, 
or to brandish one’s weapon (according to the old style of boxing 
and fighting)’; 4. ‘rain, to rain’; and 5. ‘feathers.’ 

Although both thi and vé& are borrowings from Chinese that 
are restricted in use, this is no lesson in Chinese graphs. Since 
the word léng that the eunuch used may mean not only ‘ feathers 
(on the mandarin’s official cap)’ but also ‘ hair,’ statements (a) 
and (b) are obviously equally risqué. 


3. 6. dng huyén Doan mdc do doan huyén (a) 
ba lang Gid di gidy da lang (b) 


‘Mr. Doan, the district governor, wore a tunic made of jet-black 
brocade. Mrs. Gia, the curer, wore a pair of patent leather 
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shoes.’ Ong, a kinship term for ‘ego’s parent’s father,’ is used 
here as a deferential and honorific term of reference equivalent 
to ‘Mr.’ It precedes the word huyén ‘district governor; 
(from fri-huyén , official in charge of administrative, judiciary, 
and sometimes military, affairs of a huyen or district’). Doan 
can be either a family name, or just a given name, but following 
an official title it is more likely the governor’s clan or family name. 

The female counterpart of 6ng is ba: as a kinship term, it 
designates ‘ego’s parent’s mother,’ but it is also employed as 
a polite term of reference (and address) equivalent to English 
«Mrs.» The word lang that follows is the term for practitioners 
of Sino-Vietnamese medicine (éng lang or thay lang for a man, 
ba lang for a woman) as opposed to physicians of Western training 
(éng déc-ix ‘the medical doctor’ < French docleur). Some 
ambiguity arises here since ba lang Gid may mean either ‘the lady 
curer named Gia’ or ‘the wife of the medicine man named Gia.’ 
For the sake of simplicity in translation the phrase has been 
given the former meaning. 

The pairs mdc ‘to wear, to put on (clothing)’ and di ‘to wear, 
to put on (shoes), to walk’ seem to be well matched. And so 
are the pairs do ‘tunic, robe, dress, jacket’ and gidy ‘shoes, 
both articles of clothing, or the pairs doan ‘brocade’ and da 
‘leather,’ both names of materials. 

These explanations completed, we are now ready to examine 
the puns contained in the two lines, whose English translations 
again have to take into account tense and number, categories 
that are non-existent in Vietnamese. The «kick» that each 
pun provides is derived from a phenomenon ordinarily simply 
referred to as « inversion » (néi nguwoe or néi ddo) and very sugges- 
tive of « spoonerism » or « pig Latin. » 

In each case the order of the words is reversed, and the tone 
sequence is kept intact: (a) huyén Doan /hwian dwacn/ vs. doan 
huyén /dwa'n hwidn/ and (b) lang Gid /la‘y za‘/ vs. da lang /za: 
la-n/. 

The tone sequence in (a) remains low level—low falling, and that 
in (b) remains high level—high rising. 





3. 7. cd déi nam trong céi da (a) 
co lita dirng trivéc ctra lo (b) 
‘The mullet (fish, red or golden in color, of the mullidae family) 
is lying in the stone mortar. The red crane is standing in front 
of the furnace.’ 
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First, both cd déi and cd liza (literally: ‘the fish of the déi family’ 
and ‘the crane with flame-colored feathers,’ respectively) are 
names of animals and constitute a good pair. Then ndm ‘to lie 
down’ is countered by dirng ‘to stand up,’ also a stative verb. 
Then we have frong ‘in, inside’ and imrée ‘in front of, before,’ 
both showing position. The remaing pairs céi dd ‘stone vessel in 
which food is pounded with a wooden pestle; and cita ld ‘mouth 
of a stove or a furnace’ are meant to refer both to kitchen 
utensils. 

The puns in this instance are even more skillful: not only do 
we have reverse word order and tone substitution as in 3. 6 
(the words in point are cd déi vs. céi dd in (a), and c6 lita vs. cira ld 
in (b)), but the initial consonant of each word is used before the 
vowel (or vowel nucleus)—and the final consonant, if any— 
of the other word, thus allowing such mechanical and artificial 
changes as in the pair safe livers and life savers :6 

cd déi | ka* doi/ vs. céi da | koi da-/ in (a) and cé lita /k5 Itra/ vs. 
ctra ld /ktra 13/ in (b). 

While the two words in (a) have the same tone, high rising, 

the tone sequence in (b) shows clearly the change low falling 
— creaky falling vs. creaky falling —- low falling. 
3. 8. Not every sentence in Position (a) can be « answered. » 
A good example is the phrase da irdng vé bi bach, often attributed 
to H6 Xuan Huong, a poetess of the early 1900’s whose works, 
although of high literary quality, nearly always had a strongly 
tabooed hidden meaning.? The English translation goes appro- 
ximately like this: ‘(1) pat (my) white skin.’ The words in 
point are bi bach /bi bayk/, an onomatopoetic expression 
descriptive of the explosive sound made by slapping or patting 
on human skin. But bi bach is also the Sino-Vietnamese for 
da trang ‘white skin, light complexion.’ 


3. 9. Another punning sentence which is also difficult to 
«counter » is the following: 

huyén Tam-Duong cé ba con dé, dirng trén nui da tréng vé Lap- 
Thach (a). Tam-Duong and Lap-Thach are both names of 


‘This constitutes indeed one of different varieties of slang and cant which 
A. Chéon analyzed in his article «L’Argot Annamite », Revue Indochinoise, August 
1906, pp. 1269-1297. 

7 See for instance Nguyén Van Hanh, Hé Xudn Huong: Tdc-Phdm, Thaén-Thé va 
Vadn-Tadi (Saigon, 1936). 
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administrative districts in the province of Vinh-Yén, North 
Viét-Nam. The sentence can be translated: ‘in the district of 
Tam-Duwong there are three goats: they are standing on a rocky 
mountain and looking toward the district of Lap-Thach.’ 

The puns here are on /ta‘m zuran/ lam duwong, Sino-Vietnamese 
for ‘three+goat’ and on /lap thayk/ ldp thach, Sino-Vietnamese 
for ‘to stand-+rock, stone.’ 

The writer’s father, Mr. Nguyén Dinh Nhan, on a Sunday 
(December 28, 1952) walk to visit our ancestral home in the 
suburbs of Hanoi, dropped in to admire anew the architecture 
of the One-Pillar Temple* (Chua Mét Cét) located in the Botanical 
Garden nearby. He found a sentence which could be made the 
parallel of (a): 

chia Nhdt-Tru co mét cdi cél, buée lén minh réng dao khéap 
Thang-Long (b) ‘the Nhat-Tru Temple has one pillar: (I wish 
I could) climb on the dragon and fly over the entire City of Thang- 
Long.’ 

While not perfect, this sentence (b) does contain two puns: 
nhdl-tru /iAt chu/ means both ‘the One-Pillar Temple’ and ‘one 
pillar,’ and thdng-long /than lawy/ refers both to ‘the City of 
Thang-Long® (nowadays Ha-N¢éi, Hanoi in English) and the action 
of ‘going up (the body of) the dragon.’ 


Columbia Universily 


§ As its name indicates, this elegant pigeon-house-like temple, complete with veranda, 
inner chamber and altar, is borne by a huge column made of a single tree trunk planted 
in a tiny lotus pond. It dates back from the eleventh century. 

® Name given in 1010 by King Ly Thai To to the ancient capital city after he 
reportedly saw, upon moving in from Hoa-Lu, a golien dragon rising from the 
citadel. Cf. Tran Trong Kim, Viét-Nam Sa’-Luoc (Hanoi : Tan-Viét, 1949, 3rd ed.), p. 97. 














A DIACHRONIC NOTE ON THE CONSONANTAL SYSTEM 
OF ISLAND-CARIB 


DoucLas McRAE TAYLOR 


Any attempt to discover the phonemic oppositions of a dialect 
no longer spoken and but imperfectly recorded must be aleatory 
unless comparable data from one or more other stages of the 
‘same’ dialect are also available. The present-day language 
of the Black Carib of Central America is certainly a later stage 
of that spoken by those of their forefathers who were deported 
from the West Indian island of St. Vincent in 1797; and is at least 
very closely related to that spoken by the Indians of Dominica, 
as recorded toward the middle of the 17th century, and again at 
the close of the 19th century. A missionary report for the year 
1647 tells us that ‘Les isles esquelles on peut travailler et les 
habitants desquelles ont une mesme langue sont la Dominique. , 
la Grenade, Saint Vincent des isles., et la Martinique..’ The 
language became extinct during the second or third decade of the 
present century in Dominica and in St. Vincent, and at a much 
earlier date in other of the Antilles; but there is some evidence that 
the dialects of these two islands were mutually intelligible right 
up to the end. Therefore, there seems to be some justification for 
making use of what is known about some features in one to elucidate 
obscurities in the other. These obscurities mainly concern the 
consonantal system or systems of the dialects in question, which 
appear—at least superficially—to be very different one from 
another, and which form the subject of the present discussion. 

At the beginning of his Grammaire Caraibe, under the heading 
‘Des Lettres, & de leur prononciation’, Fr. Raymond Breton 
tells us that he is writing about ‘Les Caraibes (ie ne parle pas de 
ceux qui habitent en terre ferme, mais de ceux qui sont establis 
dans les Isles nommées Canibales)..’, and lists the following sym- 
bols for the consonantal sounds of their language: b, c, f, g, h, k, 1, 
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m,n, p,q,7, s,t. He then makes it clear that c, k and q represent 
one sound; ‘mais la nécessité n’a point de loy, on ne pouuoit fournir 
au K.’ Also f is superflous: ‘Ils glissent un p devant, .; comme 
pfoubaeé, souffle le, .; mesme quand ils vsent de nos mots francois, 
car ils disent, pfrance, pfi’; while in the dictionary we find such 
alternative forms as: ‘poupouli, ou pfoupfouli’, ‘poutouba laricae, 
les autres disent pfoulouba’. There was only one sibilant, indiffe- 
rently hissing or hushing: ‘La consonnante s se prononce quelque- 
fois comme le sygma des Grecs ou le ¢ Francois, qui a une virgule 
sous soy, comme sanydnli, ie ne puis, mais plus souvent comme 
ch, chanyanli.’ In the dictionary, Breton’s transcription of just 
three morphemes employs the letter d; but he comments: ‘voila 
tout ce que i’ay trouué de d, & a vray dire il se peut faire qu’il 
n’en ait point du tout, & quils disent, limillira’ (instead of 
‘dimitlira’), ‘oualaili, ou. i'ay écrit oualadli ; pour dleuli la plus part 
disent leuli, mais cét 1 se forme par le bout de la langue engagée 
entre les dents’; and in the Grammaire he concludes: ‘Il’ay trouué 
si peu de d. . que i’ay iugé a propos de ne luy point donner rang 
dans |’alphabet Caraibe, non plus qu’a la, & au z.’! Thus his 
own statements reduce the relevant inventory to: p, b, m, lt, s, n, 
l,r, k, g, h.? 


1 Citations in this and the following paragraphs are taken from Raymond Breton, 
Grammaire Caraibe, (Auxerre, 1667), nouvelle édition, collection linguistique améri- 
caine, tome III, Paris, 1877; and, by the same author, Diclionnaire Caraibe-Francois, 
(Auxerre, 1665), édition fac-similé Jules Platzmann, Leipzig, 1892. For the most 
recent stage of the Dominican dialect, | have relied mainly on Joseph Numa Rat, 
‘The Carib Language as now spoken in Dominica, West Indies,’ in JRATJ, vol. XXVII 
(1898), pp. 293-315; but 1 have also taken into consideration such material as I was 
able to collect myself from te Creole-speaking children of Carib-speaking parents. 
Island-Carib forms belonging to the Central American dialect are taken from my own 
field-notes made in 1947-48 in British Honduras. 

* Phonetically, Breton distinguishes the following vowel sounds: [i], [e], Ja], [0] 
fu], [ii], [6] (rounded mean-mid central), (‘tel que ’e feminin au francois; parce qu'il 
ne se prononce qu’a demy’). Orthographically—and probably phonemically—the last 
two are undifferentiated as ‘é’, except that the former, when stressed, is sometimes 
represented by ‘eu’; (these sounds correspond, in the Central American and recent 
Dominican dialects, to the phoneme /o/, whichis mid to high back UNROUNDED). 
Breton’s (and modern) [ii] (his orthographic ‘u’) is clearly a variant of unstressed 
Ju/ (his ‘ou’) occurring before /e/ or /i/; and it is also clear that [o] and [u] belong 
to the same phoneme, /u/, in all dialects. ‘On prononce la consonnante a la fin du mot, 
lorsqu’il s’en rencontre une autre au commencement de celuy qui suit, comme niiem 
lodria «il s’en est allé sans luy »: on la fait couler par fois plus doucemét.’ Never- 
theless, in word-final and pre-consonantal positions he employs ‘m’ and ‘n’ quite 
indifferently, so that we must assume that a component of nasalization occurring in 
connexion with all vowel phonemes already existed, as it certainly does in the modern 
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The reality of a p/b opposition seems to be adequately attested 
by such pairs as: ‘poulouba’ (or ‘pfoutouba’) ‘pierce’ /‘boutouba’ 
‘gather’, ‘pallabae’ ‘untie it’ / ‘baladbae’ ‘overturn it’, ‘apou- 
cacha’ ‘to lay (eggs)’ / ‘aboucacha’ ‘to chase off’, ‘lipe’ ‘its 
dregs’ / ‘libe’ ‘his kin’, ‘oupoyem ou époyem’ ‘spirit’ / ‘-ouboyem 
ou -obéyana’ ‘matter’. But then we find that the prefix marking 
2nd person singular, which usually appears as ‘b-’, may also 
appear as ‘p-’; so: ‘bdnichi’ ‘thy heart’, ‘bitou’ ‘thy sister’, 
‘boucouchourou’ ‘thy mother’, ‘bardmélacouabdlibou’ ‘thou'lt 
hide thyself’; but: ‘panigouali’ ‘thy deeds’, ‘pidni’ ‘thy wife’, 
‘pougoulli’ ‘thy foot or feet’, ‘pébechouabdtibou’ ‘thou’lt 
transform thyself, thou’lt become’. On the other hand, the 
suffix marking 2nd person singular appears only as ‘-bou’; 
although evidence of a voiced—voiceless alternation in medial 
position, concurrent with a change of stress, is occasionally 
indicated by such divergent spellings as ‘nabouloucayem’ and 
‘ndpouloucayem’ ‘I am diving’, ‘kabouloucatili’ ‘he dives well’ 
but ‘kdpouloucalilind’ ‘I dive well’. In other words, Breton’s 
‘p’ alternates with his ‘pf’ in some forms, and with his ‘bd’ in 
others; but a given form never shows more than one of these 
alternations, nor does his ‘pf’ ever alternate with his ‘b’. We 
conclude, therefore, that the Dominican dialect of his time had 
two distinctive labial plosives, which we may call /p/ and /b/, 
each with at least two contextual variants: an aspirated stop and 
an affricate for the former, voiced and voiceless unaspirated stops 
for the latter. 

Evidence for the existence of two apical stops in this dialect 
is entirely lacking, as has been seen. On the other hand, when 
we compare the forms ‘dcou’ ‘eye(s)’, ‘hdcou’ ‘your eyes’, 
‘ndcou’ ‘my eyes’, ‘nhdcou’ ‘their eyes’, one with another 
and with ‘bdcou’ ‘thy eyes’, ‘Idcou’ ‘his eyes’, ‘tdcou’ ‘her 
eyes’, ‘oudcou’ ‘our eyes’, we are struck by the fact that there 
is among them only one apparent consonant cluster, ‘nh’. Such 
clusters are rare in Breton’s record, especially in word-initial 
position; and where they occur we always find, except in the 
case of morphemes denoting ‘they, their, them’, an alternative 
form with intervening vowel. So, for a particle marking future 


dialects. Stress, in words of three or more syllables, usually falls on the antepenul- 
timate syllable in the Dominican dialect, ou the second syllable in that of Central 
America; but there are many exceptions, and minimal pairs show this feature to be 
phonemic for both earlier and later dialects. 
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tense, ‘méem’ or ‘menhem, ou mhem, ou méhem (prononcez 
le comme vous voudrez)’; and for an imperative verb form, 
‘bhéatlica’ or ‘bhéallicayé, ou bohditica’ ‘do or say (thou)’, 
‘nhéallicayé, ou nohditica’ ‘let me do or say’, but, with the prefix 
marking 3rd person plural, only ‘nhanhdilicayé ‘let them do or 


say’. It seems reasonable to conclude that this prefix marking 
3rd person plural, as also the stems of the 3rd person plural 
pronominal locators, ‘nhdkia’ ‘they (here)’, ‘nhdra’ ‘they 


(there)’, efc., contain a distinctive, aspirated nasal consonant, 
rather than the adventitious cluster /nh/; so that we may set up 
an opposition N/n parallel to that of p/b, although the very limited 
distribution of its first member makes it impossible to show any 
pairs in minimal opposition other than might also be attributed 
to the presence and absence of /h/ following upon initial /n/. 

Under the letter G in the dictionary Breton lists only one word, 
and remarks: ‘le g n’est pas frequent dans l’idiome caraibe, au 
moins trouve-t-on peu de mots qui se commencent par cette 
césonnante.’ Medially, however, g appears not infrequently; 
and we are led to suspect complementation by finding such pairs 
as: ‘kalecalitina’ ‘I can make’ and ‘kategdlili’ ‘he can make’, 
‘kaicalitibou’ ‘thou canst eat’ and ‘kaigdtili’ ‘he can eat’, 
‘mouroucouahdlina’ ‘I have squeezed’ and ‘amourouchagoua’ 
‘to squeeze’, ‘linléncouahatina’ ‘I have pinched’ and ‘alintén- 
ragoua’ ‘to pinch’, in which the position of stress appears to be 
the conditioning factor. Voicing of the first stop in such a form 
as ‘dglica’ ‘to grate’ could be imputed to contiguity of the 
presumably voiced lateral; but other examples of divergent 
spelling, such as ‘inoucoura’~‘inotgoura’ ‘there she is’, ‘abdi- 
chacoua’ ~ ‘abdichagoua’ ‘to whip’, ‘tacdali’ ~ ‘alagdali’ ‘it is 
stopped up’, and especially such forms as ‘ahdguécani’ 
‘hiccupping’, with ‘g’ following loud stress, and ‘narocélanum’ 
‘I show fem.-it’, with ‘k’ preceding loud stress, show that 
this type of variation (at least in medial position) was, in the main, 
free. 

However, since aspiration and not voicelessness distinguishes 
/p/ from /b/, and /N/ from /n/, we should expect, if there were two 
dorsal plosives, to find the one aspirated and almost always 
voiceless, the other unaspirated with voiceless and voiced variants. 
Unfortunately there is no evidence that our hypothetical, aspirated 
/k/ had, at this time, an affricated variant analogous to the ‘pf’ 
of aspirated /p/, unless the following comment under the entry 
‘hdgué’ ‘ant’ in Breton’s dictionary be taken as such: ‘les g de 
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ces deux mots icy se prononcent du gosier, & non pas tout a fait 
comme des g, mais ie ne les scaurois écrire autrement.’ Nor are 
there any convincing minimal pairs; for while ‘alacdali il a bu’ 
and ‘alagdali il est bouché’ looks like such a pair, we find its last 
member entered elsewhere as ‘/adcali’, with the same meaning. 
On the other hand, there are a few stems in which ‘k’ is never 
replaced by ‘g’, whatever the environment (so ‘arica regarder’, 
‘ariconit regard’; ‘arécota montrer’, ‘arocdlagle index’), and a 
few others in which ‘g’ is never replaced by ‘k’ (so ‘lahdgué- 
eayem’ or ‘lahaguérdcayem’ ‘he is hiccupping’). While insuffi- 
cient for proof, this suggests that there may then have existed 
a new k/g opposition, analogous to those of p/b and n/n; and we 


-can be sure from what we know of the latest stage of the same 


dialect that this opposition did come into being at one time or 
another. 

The only other consonantal opposition of whose reality there 
could be any doubt is that of |/r; and this seems to be adequately 
attested by a considerable number of minimal pairs such as: 
‘lil’? ‘his tail’ /‘liri’ ‘his name’, ‘Idla’ ‘his seat’ / ‘ldra’ ‘its 
heat’, ‘ldali’ ‘it is split’/, réali’ ‘he has given or put’. 

Turning now to the recent stage of the Dominican dialect we find 
what appears to be essentially the same pattern. The affricated 
variant of /p/ has become a spirant—bilabial f, whose occurrence 
is determined by the presence of a preceding loud-stressed vowel, 
as in /karipuna/ ‘Carib’ and /mapuia/ ‘bush spirit’; while unaspi- 
rated /b/ continues to have voiced and voiceless, seemingly free 
variants so far as initial position is concerned, as in bdku {baku] 
‘thy eyes’, bukusili [bukusili] ‘thy father’, but béteruku [péte- 
roku] ‘thy anus’ and bibukaiq |pibukajz] ‘thy elder brother’. 
Voiced ‘d’ and ‘g’ have become equally rare, neither sound 
being recorded in more than four or five forms; while the hushing 
variant of /s/ has given way, with but few exceptions, to the 
hissing variant. Other phonemes, including /N/ and /n/, remain 
unchanged. 

In his transcription of recent Dominican, Rat employs neither 
‘d’ nor ‘g’; and since the distribution of his ‘? appears to 
coincide with that of the same symbol employed by Breton for 
the earlier stage of the dialect, we must conclude that there was 
still only one apical stop. The situation at this time with regard to 
‘k’ is less clear, and depends upon how we interpret such evidence 
as can be mustered. Under the heading ‘Orthography’, Rat 
makes provision for writing a velar spirant ‘as in the Scotch 
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loch’ ; but as no example of its occurrence is to be found anywhere 
in his texts and grammatical sketch, we can only presume that he 
later decided to identify this sound with the aspirate ‘h’. Whe- 
ther he was right in so doing is another matter. When I first 
visited Dominica, in 1930, the language was no longer spoken 
there; and although I was able to note such different reflexes 
of Breton’s ‘hk’ as {k*]« [x] in, for example, {nuk*abu] ~ {[nuxabu| 
‘my hand’ and |{abinak*a]|~ |abinaxa] ‘to dance’ (from Breton’s 
‘notcabo’ and ‘abinaca’), but {k"] in, for example, {nuk-ubu] 
‘my body’ and [{arimuk’a] ‘to sleep’ (from his ‘nécobou’ and 
‘arénca’), my Creole-speaking informants’ memory of the speech 
of their Carib-speaking parents was much too slight for them to 
be able to supply anything like minimal pairs showing such an 
opposition as hypothetical k/g or x/h. 

It seems clear at least that Rat’s k, as in ariqka ‘to say or tell’, 
artimuka ‘to sleep’, likela ‘that’, asika ‘to dig’, isika ‘to give or 
to put’, dloka ‘to do or to make’, (cf. Breton’s ‘aridnga, arénca, 
liketa, achica, ichiga, dleca’), is a different phoneme from his h, 
as in aliaha ‘to fish’, altinuha ‘to cough’, liha ‘this’, ariha ‘to 
see or to look’, (cf. Breton’s ‘dliaca, dlounouca, lika, arica’); 
and if so, aspirated and unaspirated dorsal plosives must at one 
time have co-existed in this dialect, either as contextual variants 
or as independent phonemes, the former becoming affricated, then 
spirantized, and perhaps falling together finally with pre-existing 
/h/. The occurrence of such a pair of words as that meaning 
‘my hand’ and ‘my body’ (see preceding paragraph), in which 
(k*| or [x] in one instance, {k"| in the other, both result from a 
‘k’ of Breton’s transcriptions in the same environment, points 
to a phonemic opposition; although it might also be explained by 
dissimilation, after the variants had come to belong to different 
phonemes. 

If we query the presence of an opposition between two dorsal 
plosives in the Dominican dialects of either period, they may be 
said to have had the same consonantal pattern—a very dilferent 
one, apparently, from that of the modern Central American 
dialect, and from that—to judge by all recorded vestiges— 
of recent Vincentian. Leaving out the lateral /l/ and the flap 
or weak trill /r/ common to all dialects, we have the following 
pattern: 
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Dominican Dialect Around 1650, Central American Dialect 
and again around 1900 Present Time 

Aspirated N 

Nasals m Nasals mn 
Unaspirated n 
Aspirated p k (?) Voiceless p tk 

Stops t Stops c 
Unaspirated b g (?) Voiced bd g 

Spirants sh Spirants SS Te 


Common correspondences between older Dominican and modern 
Central American dialects are as follows: 


Older Dom. pbttkkssshmnnollr 
CentralAm.f btdhgscghmhnoalrr 


If we assume Rat’s identification of the velar spirant (or affricate) 
with the aspirate, /h/, to be correct, almost all instances of the 
k-h correspondence, and most of those of l-r, apply also to 
recent Dominican as compared to the earlier stage of that dialect. 
(Exceptionally, Breton’s ‘cdli’ ‘moon’ and ‘akéchacoua’ ‘to 
sew’ remained as kdli and akosakua in recent Dominican, but 
became hdli and dhocagua in the Central American dialect.) With 
the exception of ‘dglica’>dhoroha ‘to grate’ (in both modern 
dialects), Breton’s ‘g’—even where it alternates with ‘kh’ in 
other occurrences of the same morpheme—has not become: /h/ 
of either the recent Dominican or of the Central American dialect. 
A comparison of these two patterns with one another points to 
the one-time existence, in the Vincentian dialect, of both aspirated 
and unaspirated labial, apical, and dorsal stops. Strongly 
aspirated variants of /p/ and /k/ were weakened to spirants, 
one filling the hitherto vacant place of ‘f’, the other merging with 
pre-existing /h/.. And if this is right, it is only logical to suppose 
that there occurred at the same time a parallel generalization of 
the unaspirated stops’ weaker, voiced variants. 

This explains satisfactorily how voicing replaced aspiration as a 
distinctive feature; and likewise the present anomalous distribution 
of /p/ and /k/, which are preserved, apart from recent loan-words, 
only as word initial and in not more than half a dozen morphemes 
each. The old oppositions of aspirated to unaspirated k/g and N/n 
have been merged in those of h/g and h/n respectively, (so that 
now hdgu ‘your eyes’ and hdgu ‘their eyes’ are homonyms); 
while new voiceless/voiced oppositions, k/g and p/b, have arisen 
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through preservation, in a few forms, of the ‘strong’ variant 
of old unaspirated /g/ and /b/, or (in at least one instance) of the 
‘weak’ variant of an aspirated stop. So, for example, ka ‘who? 
what?’ (in opposition to ga, an affirmative particle), from older 
kata; pdta ‘prickly pear (Opuntia spp.)’, from older bdta, and 
palara ‘slap’, with which compare Breton’s ‘apdlara’ ‘to slap’ 
(and Lokono afalada, with the same meaning). Thus modern 
pata ‘prickly pear’ is no longer homophonous with bdla ‘thou 
drinkest’ (indefinite aspect) or with fada- (Breton’s pata-) ‘flat’. 
However, without recourse to the African substratum—or 
adstratum—among speakers of Vincentian Island Carib, it is 
hard to understand why this development took place in one 
island (St. Vincent) before the end of the 18th century, but had 
not occurred in another (Dominica) by the time that the language 
died out there in the early part of the present century. 

The unintegrated phoneme /c/ (varying from [é] before loud 
stress to [8] after it) presents another difficult problem. Although 
it always corresponds to an /s/ in the Dominican dialect of both 
periods, it most probably originated—in St. Vincent, and within 
the past three hundred years—from the palatalization of a dorsal 
stop. A chronicle dated 1647 cites from the recording, in St. Vin- 
cent, of one, Moreau de Jonnés, who had visited the Caribs there, 
the form ‘keléatibou es-tu venu?’ This corresponds to ‘chiled- 
libou’ in Breton’s contemporary record of Dominican, to solohdlibu 
in the recent stage of the same dialect, and to colohadibu of recent 
Vincentian and of the modern Central American dialect.* I can 
find only one example of /c/ before /e/ (and that a nasalized vowel, 
cegua ‘slashed’), but it occurs freely before other vowels, as in 
the verb stems ciba ‘wash’, cuba ‘jump’, caga ‘scatter’, -co- 
‘thrown’; and both before and after loud stress, as in icdri 
‘plantation’, icigo ‘head’, iciga ‘to give or to lead’, dcuga 
‘to chop or cut down’. On the other hand, the correspondence 
of Central American /g/ to Dominican /s/ is confined—with one 
doubtful exception, gdfu-sdpu ‘box’—to the positions before /i/ 
and, much more rarely, /e/; and in most of the instance recorded 
is found either as stem-initial or else following upon loud stress. 
Examples are: anigi ‘heart’, drigi ‘after’, baligi ‘ashes’, égei 
‘shoulder’, igibu ‘face’, igira ‘to leave’, igiri ‘nose’, igei 





* The frequency of /e/ has apparently decreased since Breton’s time, /o/ (see foot- 
note 2) or /i/ taking its place in a number of forms. So, Breton’s ‘éloua’ ‘three’ 
corresponds to recent Dominican irua and to Central American drua. 
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‘maggot (in meat)’, giburi ‘boil (tumor)’, gifi ‘bitter’, gimdra 
‘bow (for shooting)’, giua ‘sea snail (Fr. burgau)’. 

Whether the two phenomena just described are or are not 
connected is far from clear, but such correspondences are very 
frequent between different languages of the Arawakan family; 
so: Dominican Island-Carib drisi-Lokono adiki ‘after’, Dom. 
I.-C. ékorik-Lokono isiroko ‘flesh’, Lok. isi-Goajiro -ikii « 
ekiwi ‘head’, Dom. I.-C. siba—Machiguengua kiba ‘wash’, 
Dom. I.-C. sipi-Wapisiana fkibi-Baré lipi- ‘hitter’, Dom. 
I.-C. asika-Lok. atika ‘to dig’, Lok. kudibiu-Goa. ?ucii 
‘bird’, Dom. I.-C. tili--Kutina siri- ‘cold’. Since some of them, 
such as Dom. I.-C. /s/—Lok. /t/, are not regular (contrast Dom. 
I.-C. ilika-Lok. itika ‘excrement’, Dom. I.-C.  isika- Lok. 
isika ‘to give’), it would seem that they must be due to borrowing 
between closely related languages and dialects. However, lacking 
virtually all evidence from the earlier stage of Vincentian Island- 
Carib, one explanation of these divergences between our two 
dialects is probably as arbitrary as another. But if we assume 
both to have gone through the same phases (though not necessarily 
at the same period, or with the same results), it is worth recalling 
that the aspirated dorsal stop of Dominican appears to have been 
merged in the previously existing aspirate, /h/, at a time when 
bilabial ‘f’ and aspirated ‘p’ continued to constitute one 
phoneme, /p/. Assuming one phase of the Vincentian plosive 
correlation to have been: 


Unaspirated: b d g 

Aspirated: p t k 
[k}, [k*] 

Spirants: s n* 


it is easy to see how, when the affricated variant of /k/ became 
merged in /h/, the palatalized variant had to be detached and 
‘left behind’ as the new phoneme /c/.4 


Dominica, B. W. I. 


* Nothing has been said here about geminated consonants because, although Breton 
frequently writes them, he is quite inconsistent in their employment. So, we find 
‘alla’ and ‘ala’, ‘balanna’ and ‘balana’, ‘oudttou’ and ‘ouatou’, efc., for the 
same words. In the modern dialect, /tt/ and /nn/ do occur, but only by syncope of 
an unstressed vowel, which reappears in the same morpheme under other conditions 
of stress. Breton’s ‘geminates’ may probably be explained by the fact that the 
consonant following a loud-stressed vowel is longer (in the modern dialect) than 
when it occurs in other environments. 
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1. DEFINITION AND HISTORY. — Sango, the lingua franca? 
of the territory of Oubangui-Chari (French Equatorial Africa), 


1 The conclusions presented in this paper are based on my own observations and 
on information gathered from other European sources, written and oral. The following 
is a bibliography of the literature on Sango and on its mother-language, including 
the latter’s related dialects : G. H. Brachiel, Vocabulaire Sangho (Haut Oubangui), 
Paris : Boyard, 1909, pp. 173; Georges Bruel, Noms donnés par des populations de 
Oubangui et du Chari a des planétes, a des étoiles et a des constellations, Journal 
de la Société des Africanistes, tome 2, fasc. 1 (1932), pp. 49-53 ; Burssens, De Klinker- 
phonemen in het Gbandi, Kongo Overzee, pp. 257-270 (1936) ; J. Calloc’h, Vocabulaire 
Frangais-Sango et Sango-Francais (langue commerciale de l’OQubangui-Chari) précédé 
d'un abrégé grammatical, Paris : Geuthner, 1911, pp. 86; M. Clere, Glossaire Sango, 
Bulletin de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 2.306-319 (1911) ; M. Clerc, Grammaire 
Sango, BSAP 2.303-306 (1911); A. F. Eboué, Langues Sango, Banda, Baya, Mandjia 
(Notes grammaticales, mots groupés d’aprés le sens, phrases usuelles, vocabulaire), 
Paris : Larousse, 1918, pp. 109; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Documents sur les lanques 
de lOubangui-Chari (Actes du XIV® Congrés International des Orientalistes), Paris : 
Leroux, 1906 or 1907, pp. 116; M. Gérard, Langue Commerciale de l! Oubangui-Chari, 
1930; G. Giraud, Vocabulaires sango, mandjia, banda, bakongo, et azande, Revue 
Coloniale (Paris), pp. 263-291, 332-354 (1908); G. Giraud, Vocabulaire des dialectes 
Sango, Bakongo et A’Zandé (Congo Francais), Paris : Challamel, 1908, pp. 58 (others 
say pp. 49-58) ; Joseph Greenberg, review of Lekens (1952) in Language 29.576-577 
(1953) ; P. Heese, Die Sango-Sprache, Zeitschrift fur Eingeborenen Sprachen, vol. 10, 
num. 2 (1920); E. Kérux et San-youen, Sango, Bangui : Mission Catholique, 1950, 
pp. 151 (grammar and French-Sango dictionary) ; Benjamin Lekens, Dictionnaire 
ngbandi (Ubangi-Congo Belge) (Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge ; Sciences 
de Homme : Linguistique, vol. 1), Anvers : Editions de Sikkel, 1952, pp. xu, 348; 
Lekens, Nota over het Ngbandi als voertaal in Ubangi, Kongo Overzee 17.162-164 
(1951); Lekens, Spraakkunst der Ngbanditaal, Brugge, 1923; Quentin D. Nelson, 
Linguistic Problems in Ngbandi, The Bible Translator 3.39-45 (1952); William J. Sama- 
rin, Learning Sango: A Pedagogical Grammar, Bozoum (F. E. A.): Mission Evangélique 
de l’Oubangui-Chari, mimeographed, 1953, pp. x1, 123; B. Tanghe, La langue ngbandi, 
Aequatoria, vol. 3, p. 104; B. Tanghe, Les langues zande et ngbandi, notes cursives, 
Congo, num. 2, pp. 203-217 (1926); Charles Tisserant, Catalogue de la Flore de 
l Oubangui-Chari (Mémoires de I’ Institut d’ Etudes Centrafricaines, num. 2), Brazza- 
ville: I. E. C., 1950, pp. 166; Tisserant, Sango: véhiculaire de ! Oubangui-Chari, Issy- 
les-Moulineaux (France): Les Presses Missionnaires, 1950, pp. 272; William Welmers, 
review of Lekens (1952) in Word 10.115-116 (1954). 

* In this paper most of the references are. to the lingua franca. Where confusion 
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the population of which in 1953 was approximately 1,070,000, 
does not seem to fit Bloomfield’s description of a pidgin language, 
lingua franca, or creolized language. These three types of 
languages are, in his sytem, three stages in the evolution of a 
language which originates in the attempt of persons to speak 
an upper or dominant language (461). This is the language either 
of a conquering people or of one in other respects having more 
prestige. He describes the origin and evolution in the following 
way. 

Since the influence is usually from the upper on the lower 
language, the speakers of the lower try to learn the other. They 
«make so little progress in the learning of the dominant language 
that the speakers of the latter resort to ‘baby-talk’. This 
‘baby-talk’ is the master’s imitation of the subjects’ incorrect 
speech... The subjects, in turn, deprived of the correct model, 
can do no better now than to acquire the simplified ‘baby-talk’ 
version of the upper language» (472). The result is a conven- 
tionalized jargon or pidgin speech. This jargon becomes a 
lingua franca when it passes into general commercial use between 
various nationalities. (The Pidgin-English of the Camerouns 
is an example.) When the subject group gives up its native 
language, or languages, and the pidgin language becomes its 
only one, it is said to be creolized. « The creolized language has 
the status of an inferior dialect of the masters’ speech. It is 
subject to constant levelling-out and improvement in the direction 


might arise, the terms lingua franca vs. vernacular are used. Other terms are 
carelessly used to describe languages with little prestige, namely, trade language, 
dialect, patois, langue véhiculaire, langue commerciale, sabir, volapiik, etc. Many 
linguistically naive persons call any language other than a standard language a dialect. 
Thus, people refer to the dialects of Africa, meaning the languages of Africa. There 
are those, even among linguists, who find it very difficult to call the pidgin languages 
veritable languages and show little respect for them, even as fit subjects for linguistic 
analysis. (See the comments on Bangala by Malcolm Guthrie, Grammaire et Diclion- 
naire de Lingala, Léopoldville : La Librairie Evangélique au Congo, 1951, pp. x, 190) 
Some recent descriptions of creolized languages demonstrate how untenable this view 
is. See Douglas Taylor, Phonemes of Caribbean Creole, Word 3.173-179; Structural 
Outline of Caribbean Creole 7.43-59 (1951); Robert A. Hall, Jr., Haitian Creole 
(Grammar, Tezis, Vocabulary ), American Anthropological Society (vol. 55, memoir 74), 
1953, pp. 309. 

3 André Teuilliéres, L’Oubangui Face a l’ Avenir, Paris : Editions de l’ Union Fran- 
¢aise, 1953, pp. 128 with maps. Page 97 cited. 

‘Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), pp. 471-475. Other works 
are cited by Uriel Weinreich in Languages in Contact, Linguistic Circle of New York, 
Publication no. 1, 1953, pp. xu, 148. 
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of the latter» (474). (Haitian Creole is an example of such a 
language.) 

If Bloomfield allowed no other definition of a pidgin language, 
lingua franca, or creolized language than that just reviewed, 
a possibility which I must doubt, Sango must be called by another 
name, for its history seems never to have been characterized by 
a master-subject relationship between the people who spoke 
the source language and the people who were learning it, nor 
does the language seem ever to have passed through a « baby-talk » 
stage. The lingua franca arose simply as a result of the vernacular 
language’s being used by neighboring peoples and then spread 
along with the colonization of the area. 

The lingua franca apparently is derived from the language 
of the same name, which in turn is one of the dialects of a language 
group consisting also of Ngbandi and Yakoma. The source of 
the lingua franca is most clearly stated by Lekens, who is perhaps 
the present authority on Ngbandi and its related dialects. Accord- 
ing to him (Kongo Overzee, 1951) this «misérable jargon » is 
derived from the Sango dialect which belongs to the north-eastern 
group of the language of which Ngbandi represents the south- 
eastern group. One of the differences between these two groups 
is that words in the former are simplified by loss of intervocalic 
consonants and by contraction. This observation is verified by 
the fact that the shortened form of one of his examples zuku ~ zi 
‘to come down’ is used in the translation of the New Testament 
in the lingua franca.® 

The origin of the lingua franca, then, can be summarized in 
the following way: The Sango dialect, «widely distributed » 
(Greenberg, Language) on both sides of the Ubangi river 
approximately at the confluence of the Mbomu and Uele rivers, 
was first learned by neighboring groups, such as the Buraka (and 
even by the Gbanziri). For, as Bruel explains,® these people 
already were using Sango at the time of the arrival of the French 
colonizing forces.”?__ It was then spread « un peu partout » following 


5 First published by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1933. It depends a 
great deal on the Sango dialect found near Bangassou for words that do not exist in 
the lingua franca. 

* Georges Bruel, La France Equatoriale Africaine, Paris: Larousse, 1935, pp. v1, 558. 
See pp. 165-166. 

7 Their occupation of Oubangui-Chari is reviewed with these dates: Posts from 
Bangui to Rafai were established between 1890-1894, Ft. Sibut 1896, Ft. Crampel 
1897. Most of Oubangui-Chari was occupied and pacified by 1910. Teuilliéres, 
op. cit. 
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the French occupation, because the French recruited their first 
military forces (« miliciens »),* canoers, and assistants to the 
merchants from among the people living along the Ubangi river. 
The canoers, one gathers from his statement, were principally 
Gbanziri and Buraka people. Even the Senegalais, who were used 
in the occupation of the territory, spoke Sango in their dealings 
with the indigenous population, for, Bruel claims, they had learned 
it during their stay in the region of the Ubangi and Mbomu rivers. 
Since then Sango has been utilized as a medium of communication 
by Africans and to some extent by Europeans wherever European 
business, whether political or economical, has congregated Africans 
speaking different languages. 

Since the origin of the lingua franca must be traced back to the 
time when such people as the Buraka were using Sango, a time 
which undoubtedly antedates the arrival of the European, it will 
be difficult to reconstruct the scene of its birth. To determine 
what linguistic and socio-cultural factors are correlated with its 
adoption by the Buraka is now well nigh impossible. Yet, although 
one can not explain why the Buraka learned Sango and not the 
other way around, one can suggest a few factors that stimulated, 
as Uriel Weinreich would put it,® the language contact situation. 

The Sango and Buraka, in addition to the Gbanziri, all are 
found in the same geographical setting, namely, along the Ubangi 
river, persuing the same means of gaining a livelihood, namely, 
that of fishing in the Ubangi river,!® and speaking languages 
belonging to the same linguistic family. It is therefore understand- 
able that these riverine people, who were so markedly set off 
from the other peoples,'! even the related Ngbandi, whose lives 
depended principally on the forest and grass-land, should be 
acquainted with each others’ languages. 


* Some of the Sango people have therefore called the trade language Sango ti tulugu 
‘Sango of soldiers’. It is also known as Sango ti sdldwisi (<( Fr. service) ‘Sango of 
those who go away from the village to work for money’. 

® Languages in Contact. 

10H], Baumann and D. Westermann (translated by L. Homburger) Les Peuples 
et Les Civilisations de l Afrique suivi de Les Langues et U Education, Paris : Payot, 
1948, pp. 605. See p. 294. 

11 Teuilliéres (op. cit., p. 88), without the benefit of documentation to substantiate 
his statements, clearly distinguishes what he calls the Oubanguian races (Sango, 
Yakoma, Buraka, Gbanziri) from the other neighboring peoples. « Leur activité 
essentielle était la péche et le commerce et, de plus, on rencontrait chez certaines d’entre 
elles de nombreux forgerons; les populations terriennes voisines du fleuve cultivaient 
le sol pour leur compte et leur fournissaient les aliments ». 
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Since bilingualism has been demonstrated to be achieved with 
less effort when the languages in contact have more or less 
congruent structurés, it is easy to believe that Sango might have 
been easily learned by the Buraka and Gbanziri in view of the 
fact that they all belong to the same linguistic family. Greenberg 
classifies Sango and Gbanziri in his eastern branch of the Niger- 
Congo family. Although Buraka has not been definitely classified, 
I have been told by a speaker of vernacular Sango that B’araka, 
as he called it, is like Gbanziri.. It is very possible, therefore, 
that they are more closely related to Sango than is, say, 
Gbaya, also in the same branch, for Baumann and Westermann 
attach Gbanziri to either the Ngbandi-Sango group or to the 
Mgbaka-(their Mbwaka)-Limba-Monjombo group.’? My own 
data on Monjombo and the vernacular Sango reveal this relation- 
ship. 

One wishes that more data were available on these languages 
in order to prove whether or not there was something about the 
structure of Sango, already simplified, as Lekens has said, which 
made it easier for others to learn Sango than it was for the Sango 
to learn one of the other languages, and therefore produced a case 
of non-reciprocal intelligibility.** 

Since the occupation of Oubangui-Chari there has been no 
arresting the spread of Sango. Once it had arisen and had been 
sufficiently modified so as to be easily and quickly learned, it 
has spread in step with every European development of the 
territory. Every African who desires to share in what the new 
way of life has to offer, which is found mostly outside the « bush » 
villages, must almost necessarily learn Sango in order to 
communicate with those Africans who represent the government 
or the various commercial firms. In addition, the Christian 
missions, both Catholic and Protestant, in the absence of a people 
literate in French, as Kérux has so clearly explained, must neces- 
sarily resort to Sango. There are, of course, missionaries who 


12 Op. cit., p. 451. 

183 David L. Olmstead reviews this subject in the article Achumawi-Atsugewi 
Non-Reciprocal Intelligibility, JJ AL 20.181-184 (1954). «If two languages A and B 
are such that certain morphemes of high text frequency in A characteristically have 
only one allomorph, while parallel ones in B characteristically have four allomorphs, 
including one identical (or nearly so) with the corresponding single allomorph of A, 
and there are few other differences between them, there might exist a case of non- 
reciprocal intelligibility, i.c., speakers of B might also understand A, but not vice 


versa, » 
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lament the use of Sango since it is not a cultural language and who 
would like to see the vernacular languages utilized in religious 
instruction. But because of the difficulties of learning these 
languages and because missionaries are so often transferred from 
one linguistic area to another, most missionaries limit themselves 
to Sango. Therefore an extensive religious literature, especially 
Protestant, has been produced, mostly in mimeographed form. 
There is therefore some practical religious inducement to be 
literate in Sango. It has not yet been experimentally proven, 
however, that the Christian missions are actually stimulating 
the learning of Sango. 

It is necessary to make some attempt at explaining the fact 
that Sango seems not to have spread beyond the boundaries 
of the territory of Oubangui-Chari. Although it seems to have 
been used at least by Europeans in the Belgian Congo at one 
time,’* it has lost its place to Lingala which, Hulstaert says, has 
spread toward Pointe Noire and along the tributaries of the Congo 
whereas Sango continues to reign in the regions of Oubangui- 
Chari.’> Is it not possible that Lingala, having already been adop- 
ted as a lingua franca, prevented its entry into that country? 
A similar explanation may be valid for the Chad, where a lingua 
franca form of Arabic is widely used, and for the territory south 
of the equator where Maigret says « un dialecte mélangé de bacongo 
et de bangala est compris partout. »** Whereas Maigret lists only 
Sango, Tourkou and this «dialecte» as the important trade 
languages of French Equatorial Africa, Bruel lists others, namely, 
Pidgin-English, Portuguese, Mponguoué, Kivili (also called 
Loango), Bakongo, Bangala, and a modified form of Bagrima. 
Undoubtedly, however, some of these languages have almost 
ceased to exist as trade languages since this statement was first 
made. 

The French Cameroun poses a somewhat different problem. 
South of Batouri and along the border of F. E. A. the people 
speak «Bantu» languages, but in the north Gbaya dialects are 
spoken. Nowhere in this area is Sango used as a trade language. 
It may be that the two areas constitute linguistically homogeneous 


*G. Hulstaert, Carte Linguistique du Congo Belge, Bruxelles : Institut Royal 
Colonial Belge, 1950. Page 48 cited. 

*°G. Hulstaert, Les langues indigénes et les Européens au Congo Belge, African 
Sludies 5.126-135 (1946). Page 128 referred to. 

16 Julien Maigret, Afrique Equatoriale Francaise, Paris : Société d’Editions 
Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1931, pp. 218. Page 78 cited. 
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areas where there is no need for a lingua franca (as there is really 
none among the Gbaya of F. E. A., excluding perhaps the B’ofi 
of Boda). Another factor may be a nationalistic feeling. The 
Camerounais recognize the political difference between the two 
states. Some have been heard to speak derogatively about the 
people of the Congo, as they continue to call Oubangui-Chari since 
it was once a part of the French Congo. Part of this attitude is 
associated with a feeling of superiority, springing from a relatively 
higher standard of living. 

Perhaps more significant than any of these factors is the fact 
that Oubangui-Chari is economically separated from the other 
states and territories. The uses to which an African puts Sango 
are limited to the territory of Oubangui-Chari. In other words, 
those Africans employed by the Europeans live for the most part 
only in this territory and are transferred from place to place 
within its boundaries. Except for well-trained government 
fonclionnaires (e.g. postal clerks, etc.), most employees are 


recruited from among the inhabitants of this territory. 





2. STRUCTURE. Since the only available literature on Sango 
and its related dialects consists chiefly of dictionaries it is now 
difficult to determine to what extent Sango differs structurally 
from its mother language. Lekens calls Sango «a simplified form 
of Ngbandi.» This impression has been confirmed by my own 
acquaintance with the vernacular Sango. Ten hours of work 
with an informant revealed remarkable similarity in vocabulary, 
syntax, and phonology. The two languages, the lingua franca 
and the vernacular, are, however, non-reciprocally intelligible: 
a speaker of the vernacular understands the lingua franca but not 
conversely. 

The chief difference seems to be that the lingua franca has 
lost all morphemic use of tone. In Ngbandi, however, various 
verbal aspects are indicated by the selection of certain tonemic 
sets of pronouns and verbs.!7_ This loss of morphemic tone in 
Sango has left the language with hardly any means of denoting 
time or aspect except by phrasal devices which are, however, 
few. 

In addition to having suffered some structural changes, Sango 
has absorbed many words from other languages. These are, 
according to Tisserant (Sango, p. 5), Bangala, French, Portuguese, 


17 Nelson, Linguistic Problems in Ngbandi. 
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Loango, Lisongo (i.e. Isungu or Mbati), Sara, and Nzakara. 
Kérux’s list is somewhat different: Yakoma, Nzakara, Banda 
(of the area between Damara, Bossangoa, and Ft. Sibut), Mgbaka, 
Gbaya (his Mbaya), Turku, Portuguese, and French. Both of 
these lists exclude English which has contributed a few words, 
mainly of dry goods merchandise (e.g. siliki [< silk] ‘head-ker- 
chief’). The reason that writers do not concur as to what 
languages have contributed to Sango is that each one is making 
an observation that describes the particular dialect of the lingua 
franca with which he is acquainted, for in any region Sango will 
be characterized by words from the vernacular languages of the 
area.‘* In many cases the person speaking Sango does not 
realize that he is using a word from his own language. 

One unusual feature of Sango is its relative freedom from the 
influence of French. The latter has influenced Sango only in 
vocabulary. Outside of non-assimilated pronunciations of French 
words in the speech of those who attempt to imitate French, 
Sango has not acquired any of the French phonemes. Moreover, 
French words are surprisingly rare in the speech of those who have 
had no formal training in French although the number of French 
words is probably greater at the posts than in the «bush. »!® On 
the other hand, the Sango of those who have had more than a 
smattering of French but no formal education is almost unintel- 
ligible for the haphazard use of French expressions. 

The absence of text material in Sango prevents our knowing 
how it has evolved during the last fifty years. That the vocabu- 
lary has suffered numerous changes is without doubt. All 
Portuguese words, for example, at least in the west, have apparently 
been lost. It is yet difficult to ascertain the influence which 
missionary literature has had on the language although some 
veteran missionaries make substantial claims as to its importance, 
going so far as to say that the New Testament has had « without 
question heavy influence on spoken Sango » so that Sango « has been 
established or unified » by the literature. 

The lingua franca Sango can thus be described as being a dialect 
of Sango, the vernacular, simplified by the loss of most of its 
morphology and of the bulk of the original vocabulary, which has 


18 This is true of the Isungu, but not so true of the Gbaya, who tend to use Banda 
words more than they do their own. 

1® The posts are those large villages where reside, at the minimum, a chef de district 
who is a European administrator. The « bush » is all the area outside of the posts. 
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been only partially restored by borrowings from other languages, ?° 
but resembling the mother language in phonology and syntax. 


3. SOCIOLOGICAL SETTING. — Because of its lexical inadequacy, 
one might hesitate to give Sango the status of a full language, 
but because of its internal consistency and function in society, 
it is necessary to do so. To hundreds, if not thousands, of 
children Sango is a second native language. In all areas where 
various ethnic groups assemble—at the posts, at plantations, 
lumber mills, etc.—and Sango is the medium of communication, 
the children learn Sango along with the language of their parents. 

In many cases of bilingualism the situations in which a person 
uses the two languages are quite distinct. This is not the case 
with Sango. It is not at all rare, and one might even say common 
at the posts, for Sango to be used by members of a single family, 
not being substituted for the native language but being used 
along with it. There do not seem to be any specific contexts 
in which Sango is used. It is used in almost all aspects of life. 
I have observed Isungu men at the post of Mbaiki heatedly discus- 
sing a village affair in Sango. On one occasion I attended an 
exorcism rite (the purging of the village of evil medicine) where the 
Mgbaka and Isungu medicine-men used Sango in urging on the 
drummers. Indigenous oral literature is restricted to children’s 
play-songs and adult dance-songs, both usually ribald in nature. 
Although one might assume that in some cases the songs are 
translations from the native languages, there is evidence, in 
the use of French words and modern motifs, of new creations. 
The only written literature consists of personal letters written 
by people who are literate only in Sango either for themselves or 
for other illiterates. 

Sango seems to share with French in being an « upper » language 
of the area. There seems to be a conscious effort on the part of 
most people to learn Sango. It is a language of prestige, not because 
the European uses it, but because it is used by the culturally 
superior inhabitants of the posts.2!_ This superiority is mainly 





2°The dictionary of Sango, excluding the little-used French words and those 
imposed on the language in the religious literature, includes hardly more than 
800 words. Because too many are prone to underestimate the lexical wealth of the 
so-called « primitive languages », | must reassure the reader that I have not. 

*1 It therefore constitutes an example of an otherwise inferior language serving as 
a means to social advance, a case not apparently envisaged by Weinreich, who cites 
only standard languages (op. cit. 78, 95). 
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a question of having clothing. The person who is ignorant of Sango 
is classed as somebody from the « bush », which is equivalent to 
saying that he is a «hick». The ideal is, of course, French. 
In practice, however, Sango is more important. It enables one to 
acquire a wealth that he would not quickly or ever acquire 
if he had to depend on a knowledge of French which, to most 
people, is not easily obtained. 

Sango is by no means universally known, however. It probably 
can be said in safety, without the verification of any kind of 
definite survey, that in the « bush » children up to, say, ten years 
old and adults over, say, forty years do not speak Sango. This 
observation, of course, will vary in validity from place to place. 

More accurate is the observation that men and boys of any 
given age-group are better acquainted with Sango than are the 
women. Undoubtedly the reason for this situation is that the 
females are less exposed to Sango than are the males. As children, 
they must work with their mothers, most of the day away from the 
village, while their brothers can roam around, going to government. 
schools, visiting relatives at the posts, or even serving as servants 
to relatives (a very common and apparently ancient practice) 
in far-off places. Once she is of marriageable age she may be 
reluctant to learn Sango for fear of revealing her ignorance. This 
fear of revealing oneself as a person from the « bush » is perhaps 
the reason why women who have some knowledge of Sango will 
profess ignorance, insisting on talking their own language or on not 
talking at all! Therefore, for women especially is it true that an 
ignorance of Sango is a mark of cultural conservatism. This female 
conservatism is illustrated by the incident where a woman com- 
plained in her mother-language instead of Sango about an injustice 
to a European who, although he knew Sango, did not know her 
own tongue. 

There is no evidence at my disposal, on the other hand, that 
the men deliberately prevent or discourage the women from 
learning Sango, but there is abundant evidence that husbands 
have denied—whether intentionally or not one can not say— 
that their wives have known any Sango at all, when in reality 
they did. 

I have not observed any rebellion against Sango. In fact, 
I have had little success in stimulating pride in one’s native lan- 
guage. There have been some who resented my praise for the 
vernacular languages by answering that Sango was the language of 
all the Africans. These have not been the évolués. In some cases 
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this loyalty to Sango has arisen from religious factors. Some 
Africans feel that the native languages tend to divide the people 
whereas Sango unites them all into one Christian body. Moreover, 
there is some evidence to indicate that Sango has come to be 
identified, at least among the Protestants, as the Christian 
language, so that many people are inclined to pray, preach, or 
study the New Testament in Sango. Not too many, on the other 
hand, relegate the vernacular languages to paganism as did the 
Kare man who had a dream in which he said the Devil spoke in 
Kare whereas God spoke in Sango! But religious reasons are not 
the most important. Most important of all is that Sango represents 
modern Africa. Modern Africa is preferred, for it is identified with 
material acquisitions. The native languages, on the other hand, 
represent the simple and less desirable life. Thus, the native 
languages are always referred to as the « languages of the village. » 

Regardless of the belief that Sango is a uniting element among 
the Africans of Oubangui-Chari, Sango is in some respects a 
dividing factor. It has been observed that when an African finds 
himself among a people whose language is different from his own, 
he will tend to utilize only Sango and make little or no attempt 
to learn the other language. If he is not alone among these people, 
he will tend to use his own language with his own people. Sango 
thus constitutes a barrier between the stranger and the villagers. 

There are numerous cases where Sango serves as an intermediary 
language even between dialects of the same language. For 
example, although the Gbanu (of Bossembele) and the Gbea 
(of Bossangoa, 145 kilometers away) both speak Gbaya dialects 
which are to all appearances mutually intelligible, they use Sango 
as often, or perhaps more often, than they do their own dialects 
in chance meetings. Thus, Sango tends to decrease bilingualism 
in the vernacular languages. 

Africans on the whole seem to want the European to speak 
Sango if his learning a vernacular would mean the exclusion of 
their own vernacular. This problem is acute in Christian missions 
where missionaries are faced with the problem of multiple 
languages. Language loyalty arises among even a minority when 
a missionary chooses to learn the vernacular of the majority and 
to use only Sango with the minority. Thus, Weinreich’s observation 
that «loyalty sentiments probably bear some proportion to an 
actual or imagined threat to the language » (100) is valid for this 
situation. 

Mention has been made of the évolués. These are those Africans 
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who have had sufficient education in French to be fluent in it. 
This fluency has made it possible for them to acquire positions that, 
because of superior remuneration, set them apart from the 
others. Among themselves the évolués use French, but its use 
seems to vary in proportion to the degree of social evolution. ?? 

In summing up the description of the place that Sango has in 
the lives of the people of Oubangui-Chari, one should like to 
suggest whether or not in some respects it is a dominant language, 
but no study has provided the kind of data Weinreich suggests 
as being necessary for arriving at an accurate conclusion. « The 
criteria, » he writes, « by which a language might be characterized 
as dominant are numerous: proficiency, order of learning, attitudes 
might all be considered. Since these criteria are not mutually 
exclusive, it would seem necessary to correlate each one of them 
with typical forms of interference—a vast research program in 
itself » (75). He goes on to say, nevertheless, that « the dominance 
of a language for a bilingual individual can only be interpreted 
as a specific configuration or syndrome of characteristics on 
which the language is rated. Using a + to indicate the positive 
rating of a language on a certain point, we may visualize bilinguals 
with typical dominance configurations....» (79). This proposal 
is executed in the chart below where Sango and Gbea are compared 
without the benefit of actual field experimentation for a « bush » 
village and for Bangui. 


Bush Bangui 
Sango Gbea Sango Gbea 

Relative proficiency......... + +. + + 
Mode of use (visual)......... + + 
Order of learning............ + + + 
Usefulness in communication. + + 
Emotional involvement... .. . + a 
Function in social advance.. . ~ + 
4. Future. — What will be Sango’s influence on the languages 


of Oubangui-Chari? Roman Jakobson suggests that bilingual 
speakers provide the means for the diffusion of certain linguistic 
phenomena of the second language. « There is an adaptation on 


*2 Compare the situation in the Belgian Congo, where literate Africans are advocat- 
ing the more extensive use of French to the loss of the indigenous languages (e.g. 
Emmanuel Birhashirwa, Le probléme des langues au Congo, Voir du Congolais 
8.323-325, June, 1952). 
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the part of the bilingual person, » he says, « from one language to 
another and a subsequent diffusion of certain phenomena stimu- 
lated by bilingual people among non-bilingual people. »?* Outside 
of having introduced numerous lexical items into the native 
languages (e.g. mbili-mbili ‘straight’, ld kdé ‘always’, kdé ‘all’, 
mingi ‘much’), Sango has not yet apparently had any other 
influence. It seems doubtful that it will ever have. Most of the 
phonemes of Sango are similar to those of the other languages. 
In fact, it is the phonology of Sango which is modified by the 
other languages.?* Sango, lacking a complex morphology, could 
hardly have any influence in this regard. The syntax, moreover, 
as far as I have been able to tell, rather closely resembles that of 
the other languages. If it is to be observed whether or not Sango 
will influence its mother language, a structural description of the 
latter is needed in the immediate future. 

Of course, linguistic factors are not the only ones that resist or 
stimulate interference, in this case, the adoption of Sango into the 
other languages of Oubangui-Chari. More important are personal 
attitudes and duration of contact (Weinreich, 75, 103). It has 
been observed that catechists of one of the Protestant missions 
use more Sango expressions in their own language after they have 
spent two years at a Bible school, away from home and among 
speakers of numerous other languages and dialects. However, 
even among these there is a great deal of difference. 

Regardless of what the influence of Sango may have on the 
vernacular languages, it is certain that it serves as a medium 
by which French words are introduced into the vernacular 
languages. The use of French fout> tua ‘all’ is an excellent 
example. Even among unilingual and older Gbea women Jit 
is used along with the Gbea sdn, e.g. sdn-lui ‘all’, following 
the Sango pattern kdé-lut. (Incidentally, this—and mbéni- 
angsld |< encore| ‘again’—is an example of what Weinreich {9} 
identifies as «a compound sign with a single signified and two 
signifiers. ») 

The future of Sango is not at all bright. The French policy 


23 Results of the Conference of Anthropologists and Linguists (supplement to IJ AL 
vol. 19, memoir 8), 1953. Page 16 cited. 

24 Yet Sango may be responsible for the apparent merging of Gbea /i/ and /t/ which 
apparently are for some speakers separate phonemes, the allophones of /r/ being [1] 
and {r]. The adults say that the children especially use [r] where they would use {i}. 
The Sango literature may somehow be responsible for this merging of phonemes, for 
it inconsistently uses both / and r in the orthography. 
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of not officially recognizing any language but French (except, 
in some areas, Arabic) permanently casts Sango as an inferior 
language.25 Were it given the chance, however, it could be deve- 
loped into an even more satisfactory medium of communication. ”® 
A number of steps would have to be taken before this could be 
realized. First, a single phonemic orthography would have to be 
devised. At the present time there are two orthographies, the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic, the latter of which is more 
phonemic than the other.?? Second, those using the language 
would have to decide on a «standard » vocabulary. At present a 
number of different words are used throughout the area to denote 
certain objects. Third, an attempt would have to be made to 
enrich the language by introducing words and fabricating others 
with the available lexicon. Fourth, an intensive program of 
literacy would have to be undertaken to propagate the innovations. 
It seems very unlikely that any of these steps will be undertaken, 
for the only real interest Europeans have in Sango is a religious one. 
To date, missionaries have been content to limit the innovations 
to a religious vocabulary. It is unlikely, incidentally, that these 
innovations will ever have great influence on the language, even 
assuming a great increase in the reading of the Bible. The use 
of dni ‘we’ by the Protestants, for example, has hardly been 
taken up by the people, even among the Protestants. The people 
continue to use i for ‘we’ and dla for ‘you’ (pl) and ‘they’. 


Bossangoa, French Equatorial Africa 


25 Although Sango is not officially recognized, I have been told by unofficial sources 
that French administrators are encouraged to learn it and are rewarded for their 
achievement upon passing an examination with some kind of monetary bonus. 

26 This statement should not be interpreted as an endorsement for the development 
of the language. 

*7 There are numerous other differences between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Sango literatures, namely, with respect to punctuation, syntax, and vocabulary. 
Kérux helpfully indicates in his dictionary all words that are typically Protestant and 
Catholic. In actual speech, however, there is virtually no difference between the 
speech of the members of the two religious groups. 











CRASIS, ELISION, AND APHAERESIS 
A SUPPLEMENT TO A PROJECT OF TRANSLITERATION 
OF CLASSICAL GREEK? 


ANDRE MARTINET 


1. The term crasis, i.e. ‘mixture’, applies, as every Hellenist 
knows, to the contraction of a vowel or a diphthong at the end of 
a word with one at the beginning of the following word. The result 
of the contraction is a single vowel or diphthong. This occurs 
mainly in poetry. In Greek, word initial « aspiration » is one of 
two types of vocalic initial and does not count or behave as a 
consonant. It is no hiatus breaker and prevents neither crasis 
nor elision. Yet, if it begins the second word involved in crasis, 
it survives and is transferred before the product of the contraction 
if the context allows for its pronunciation there: [ta ha-} will 
become [tha-| because «aspiration» is normal in combination 
with a voiceless occlusive articulation. 

2. Since the product of such a contraction belongs to two 
different words, it is normal that the two words should be written 
as one, just as the French write as single words au and du, the 
results of the preliterary «crasis » of d+le and de+le. This is 
what we find in Greek, and there is no reason why a transliteration 
should deviate on this point from Greek practice. Greek spelling 
has no automatic device for signaling that crasis has taken place 
at a given point, and it is quite frequent that crasis goes unmarked: 
no one will guess that évap, with rough breathing, stands for 6 ave 
‘the man’ unless he knows there is no such single word. Any 


1See Word 9.152-161. The author and editor wants to thank here all those of his 
correspondents who have expressed interest in the matter. Martin S. Ruipérez, one 
of the first authors to be submitted to the ordeal, kindly stressed the need of securing 
some symbolization of crasis. The principles set forth in the Project have been 
applied in a contribution of Jaan Puhvel to Language (30.454-457). 
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attempt here to go beyond what the Greek original gives us would 
run against the principle of transliteration which posits automatic 
passage from original to transliteration and back. In the frame 
of our Project, évnp shall become hanér and nothing else. 


3. There are however frequent cases where crasis shows in 
the spelling, and it was a serious drawback of our Project that 
it did not provide for these. This is what we find whenever the 
first word involved in crasis has more body than just the vowel 
or diphthong that contracts with the initial vowel or diphtong 
of the second word. In such a case, the so-called coronis, identical 
in form with the smooth breathing, is placed over the vowel or 
diphthong resulting from contraction. Thus, while nothing 
reveals the crasis in avno < 6 avap or adeApot < of a&deAgol, 
the coronis gives evidence of it in té&yaba< ta &yaba, tadrod 
< od} abrod, or Oolvatiov< 7d tudtiov. Had we decided upon 
a definite symbol as the equivalent of the smooth breathing, we 
would, quite naturally, use it for the coronis. But since the 
non-aspirated vocalic initial, for which the smooth breathing 
stands, is unambiguously indicated by a word initial vowel, it 
was felt that no mark, beyond the initialness of the vowel, was 
needed in the transliteration. This should stand by all means. 
But it leaves us without a symbol for the coronis. An economical 
solution would seem to consist in using the apostrophe as a 
substitute for the formally identical coronis, but placing it 
immediately before the vowel or diphthong instead of over it. 
Hence Pagathd for téyabs, Vautod for zabz05, th’oimdtion for 
Qoitudtiov. 


4. Within the frame of the Project, this now conflicts with 
the rendering of elision for which the apostrophe is also used. 
It had been recommended (§§ J3 and 26) that the word whose 
last vowel is elided and the next word be closed up so that the 
apostrophe be equally close to both. Thus xa@’ 6Aouv was to appear 
as kal’hélou without spacing, not as kath’ hélou with the spacing 
(and redundant «aspiration ») of the original; similarly, éx’ 
avOomnm and 8 cic7jA0e were to become ep’anthrépdi and 
d’eisélthe. But, in such combinations as ep’an..., d’eis..., the 
apostrophe could now be interpreted as a coronis, and the forms 
seen as the result of crasis rather than elision. It becomes therefore 
imperative, in the case of elision, to revert to the spacing of the 
Greek original: éx’ gvOpmxqm and & cic7A8: should therefore be 
transliterated as ep’ anthrépdi, d’ eisélihe. In the rendering of 
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xa’ édov, it might now seem preferable to write the two h’s 
suggested by the redundant original, hence kath’ hélou rather than 
kat’ hélou. 


5. No provision was made in the Project for the rendering of 
aphaeresis, i.e. the dropping of a word initial vowel after a long 
vowel or diphtong of the preceding word, as in ph ye for wy eyo. 
The transliteration should obviously follow the original in 
replacing the missing vowel by an apostrophe and leaving a space 
between it and the preceding word, hence mé ’gé. Having 
tampered with original spacing in the case of elision we might 
have wondered if consistency did not require closing up in the 
case of aphaeresis too. But if we space in kath’ hélou, there is no 
doubt we should in mé’gé. Complete fidelity to original spacing 
is an easy rule to remember. 


6. In short, it is recommended that (1) the coronis be translite- 
rated by means of an apostrophe placed before the vowel or diph- 
thong instead of above and without any spacing before or after: 
Paulod for ztadrod, (2) the Greek apostrophe be rendered by its 
Latin counterpart with automatic preservation of the original 
spacing. 
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LuctEN TESNIERE, Esquisse d’une syntaze structurale. 30 pp. Paris: 

Klincksieck, 1953. 

Tesniére’s hooklet at first blush looks like a streamlined version 
of old-fashioned sentence-diagramming. This impression is 
reinforced by some of his « mentalistic » defining criteria (such as 
for a «connexion »: «le lien... sans lequel nous n’aurions que deux 
idées indépendantes, sans rapport entre elles, mais non une pensée 
organisée », as well as by his elaborate graphic symbolization 
(the complete symbolization of a compound sentence takes up all 
of p. 29). 

An analysis of Tesniére’s technique reveals, however, that the 
operations he has performed on his French data are much more 
sophisticated and ingenious than the statements he makes about 
his operations. Thus, although he defines his two basic word types 
as «les mots pleins, qui expriment une idée (fonction sémantique), 
et les mots vides, qui n’expriment par eux-mémes aucune idée, 
mais servent seulement d’outils grammaticaux» (7), the types 
themselves appear to me unimpeachable and can be re-defined 
morphologically (as inflected versus uninflected) or syntactically 
(as relatively free versus relatively bound). This is not to say that 
in the details Tesni¢re does not hit an occasional blind alley, 
but the bulk of his operations are easily translatable into « distri- 
butional » language and stand up fairly well under scrutiny. 

The section of his pamphlet that impressed me most favorably 
is his discussion of «la translation » (17-28), which he defines as 
having « pour effet de transférer un mot d’une catégorie gramma- 
ticale dans une autre catégorie grammaticale, c’est-a-dire de 
transformer une espéce de mots en une autre espéce de mots » (17). 
Thus, the noun Alfred is by the preceding preposition « trans- 
ferred, » as the form d’ Alfred, into the class of adjectives. What 
Tesniére is presenting here is obviously a substitution technique 
allowing him to classify various word groupings by _ their 
substitutability for single words in clearly defined frame-works: 
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d’ Alfred is an adjective because it can replace rouge in a framework 
such as le livre... His verbalization of the technique is traditionalist 
(« Pépithéte rouge a pour role de préciser un des charactéres du 
livre... », tbid.), but the technique itself is not only sound, “but 
productive. It allows him to classify various syntactic units in 
terms of their substitutability for simpler units, and it also allows 
him to define his « mots vides» in terms of the kinds of these 
substitutions that they make possible. The criterion for allowing 
one substitution rather than another, again inferrable from his 
data but not explicitly stated, is the semantic parallelism of the 
sequence resulting from the substitution with the original total 
sequence. In effect then he shows that syntactic units in French 
are replaceable by, and therefore functionally equivalent to, 
other units irrespective of their internal structure. This seems 
to me a fundamental point in morphemic analysis, and it is 
obscured by Tesniére’s terminological usage: a sequence such as 
d’ Alfred does not «become» an adjective, but is merely 
functionally equivalent to one. The technique itself allows a 
very clear statement in terms of the expansion of simple syntactic 
units by gradually replacing their elements by more complex, 
but functionally equivalent, components. This strikes me—and 
here I disagree with a previous reviewer (Garey, Language 30.512-3 
| 1954])—as a rather interesting analog to the immediate constituent 
technique. The complexity of some of Tesniére’s diagrams is 
due to his choice of rather intricate examples, and I could not 
detect any major inconsistencies. In effect, I came away feeling 
that his ideas deserve further clarification and development. 

Tesniére’s scheme struck me as data-centered rather than 
method-centered, since his statements are so easily translatable 
into a terminology different from the one which his own linguistic 
tradition has inclined him to prefer. This is all in his favor, 
because it leaves one with the final impression that « French 
seems to be that way,» rather than that « Tesniére talks that 
way. » 

Institute of Languages and Linguistics, PauL L. GARVIN 

Georgetown University 


Henri Fret, Le livre des deux mille phrases. I. La méthode des 
dictionnaires de phrases. II. Questionnaire de deux mille phrases 
selon le parler d’un Parisien. Société des Publications Romanes 
et Francaises 40. 92 pp. Geneva, 1953. 


The purpose of the «méthode des dictionnaires de phrases » 
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is to allow the compilation of a representative and homogeneous, 
though limited, corpus for a language, based on the proposition 
that «le systéme se retrouve dans la moindre parcelle » (2). This 
point, first made in an article in Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure 
1.43-56 (1941), is here restated with some elaborations in the 
first section of the book. Faced with the impossibility of ever 
exhausting completely the inventory of forms of a language, 
Frei rejects the attempts at completeness found in many 
grammars and linguistic atlases which are based on a more or less 
random selection of examples from disparate sources. In the 
Saussurean spirit, he feels that a small but homogeneous corpus 
taken from the normal speech of a single informant can better 
serve as a source of statements of « la langue » than the extensive 
but very heterogeneous materials which he criticizes. He gives 
instructions for obtaining such a corpus, and presents an example 
of one in the second section of his book. 

The two thousand sentences themselves are illustrations of as 
many « pensées », but « pas de pensées rares et originales, mais 
les plus banales et les plus courantes, celles qui sont la raison d’étre 
du langage chez homme quelconque » (13). They are grouped 
into 13 categories and 150 subcategories, in a logical order similar 
to that of the known ideological dictionaries such as Roget’s 
Thesaurus, but unlike the latter, running from the concrete to 
the abstract. In operational terms, Frei has selected a large 
number of common cultural situations primarily, but not 
exclusively, of our Western culture and compiled a list of verbal 
responses proper to such situations, arranged in terms of appro- 
priate lexemes under the above-mentioned categories and 
subcategories. His field technique has consisted in presenting 
the situation to his informant and eliciting an appropriate utte- 
rance, to be listed under the corresponding key word. Very 
often, the key word itself is not even contained in the response. 
The result is a collection of colloquial French utterances 
unparalleled in the literature, which by their spontaneity and 
originality constitute a goldmine of linguistic and cultural 
information. Regrettably, Frei’s use of conventional orthography 
reduces the linguistic usefulness of his two thousand sentences, 
although no great difficulty should be experienced in retrans- 
cribing them phonemically with the aid of an intelligent native 
speaker. 

Frei intends his method as a guide for the field worker and lists 
several languages (17) in which a dictionnaire de phrases has 
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already been been compiled. Whether one wishes to agree with 
Frei’s rationale for the book, or whether one actually would want 
to duplicate his corpus in another language, may be open to 
question. As one who in field work has often been at a loss for 
what to ask the informant next, this reviewer would venture to 
say that, if nothing else, Frei’s book is unique and invaluable as 
a source of useful questions to ask in order to obtain live linguistic 
data, especially in dealing with a language of our own cultural 
orbit. 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Pau.L L. GARVIN 
Georgetown University. 


ALAN H. GarpDINER, The Theory of Proper Names, A Controversial 
Essay. Second ed. vi+76 pp. Oxford University Press, 1954. 
$1.40. 

The author says that « the bulk of this book is the exact reprint 
of a paper-bound booklet published in a very small edition in 
1946» (v). Since this first edition was not reviewed in Word 
(Gardiner himself has knowledge of only two reviews of it), it 
deserves some comment. But even though a few pages entitled 
Retrospect 1953 (71-76) have been added, containing a rephrasing 
of the definition of the term proper name (73; the old definition 
is on p. 43) and a promising but, alas, necessarily abortive recon- 
sideration of the whole discussion, it remains a book of 1940, 
now under review in 1955. This is a dismal thing for both the 
author and the reviewer, especially so since considerable progress 
and change have occurred during these years both in linguistics 
in general and in onomastics in particular. But one must regret- 
fully accept Gardiner’s reason—advanced age—for not undertaking 
a full revision (v). 

I do not mean to imply that what we have is bad. It is rich and 
stimulating, offering a wealth of examples and astute, constructive 
criticism of the contributions of previous workers, notably of 
John Stuart Mill, and a deservedly devastating critique of 
Bertrand Russell’s views on the subject. But the argument as a 
whole strikes me as inconclusive, inadequate in some respects 
and not sharply and clearly phrased in others. Of course, so 
thorny a problem is difficult to treat ‘adequately’, to say nothing 
of ‘exhaustively.’ And being able to look back upon fifteen 
intervening years of onomastic publications (including a Theory 
of Names by myself which owes much to Gardiner, published 
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recently by the American Name Society), as a reviewer I may 
take advantage of, but certainly take no pleasure in, this unusually 
and unfairly favored position. Naturally, | should have judged 
the book differently in 1940. 

In many instances I agree with Gardiner’s point of view, and 
I have cited him as my authority and model many times in my 
own work. But in many details I do not. Very often it seems 
to me, I am sorry to say, that he starts out from wrong premises. 

For example, I do not agree that « though the ability to mark 
distinctions depends in all words upon their distinctive sounds, 
in proper names it depends on that alone, or nearly alone » (66), 
because no type of word in any language has any means but 
distinctive sounds, or phonemes, to mark distinctions. The 
thought. that names, unlike common nouns, distinguish meanings 
through sound alone recurs many times. All it means, I suppose, 
is that a name need not be a lexical item and that any single 
phoneme or any sequence of phonemes at all can be a proper name. 
This is true. But I should certainly reject the further thesis that 
therefore a proper name which is a lexical item is a less pure name. 
At one point Gardiner himself refutes this view, holding that 
Spillal, designating a locality in Carinthia, did not become a 
proper name only when there was actually no longer a hospital 
there but was one from its inception, just as Jronmonger can be a 
perfectly good proper name even if its bearer plies the trade 
stated by his name (3); but then he surprisingly says that 
«the purest of proper names are those of which the sound strikes 
us as Wholly arbitrary... and about which we should feel, if ignorant 
of their bearers, no trace of meaning or significance » (40). Taken 
together, these statements mean that we have some less-pure than 
pure names: first, where the name also has a lexical meaning, 
second, even worse, where the lexical meaning actually gives 
a clue to a present or past peculiarity of the name’s bearer. 
Applying this rule we must arrive at the following conclusions: 
Dartmouth, still at the mouth of the Dart river, and Spittal, 
being called after a formerly existing hospital, are less pure names 
than Popocatepetl—provided, of course, that in this series the 
hearer knows English and German but not a certain American 
Indian dialect; Smith, in any event a not very good specimen 
of the proper name category because it also has common noun 
meaning, becomes even less pure if its bearer really is a smith; 
Wainwright is purer to those who no longer know what a wain- 
wright is than to those who do; Tagliavini is not pure to an Italian 
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but is to an Englishman who cannot understand Italian; and 
Pulgram is the purest of all because, to my knowledge, there 
is no language whose lexicon contains the item pulgram. Obviously 
this sort of thing does not work. 

If Gardiner asserts that the difference between name and noun 
is «almost purely psychological » (69), then there is no use for 
linguists to concern themselves with the problem, except for the 
undoubtedly small but undefined area left open by the « almost. » 
And saying that « when we speak of a ‘word’ our minds travel from 
the sound-sign to whatever it pay mean; when we speak of a 
‘name’ we imply that there exists something to which a certain 
sound-sign corresponds » (7), or that «... a name is a kind of word, 
only looked upon in the reverse direction, i.e. starting with the 
thing designated and thence proceeding to the linguistic instrument 
serving for its designation» (19) strikes me as neither good 
psychological nor sound linguistic argumentation. 

It would be unfair to select any more unfavorable single items 
because they neither justly nor wholly describe the book. Nor 
is this the place to state my own views and methods, which can 
be found elsewhere. But I did want to indicate why this work 
seems uneven and not of one piece, and why the definition of the 
term proper name (73) seems disappointingly indifferent and 
incomplete. On the other hand, I acknowledge its many good parts 
by stating that when I first began my research on proper names 
I learned a great deal from Gardiner, and so will others, to whom 
I recommend this booklet. I do not believe, however, that 
Gardiner has here given us «The Theory of proper names. » 
The book more nearly fits the subtitle, « A controversial essay. » 
That is why it leaves me now, as it did some years ago, with a 
feeling of unslaked thirst and unsated appetite. A lot of ingre- 
dients, good and bad, have been put into the pot, but they have 
not been cooked. 


Universily of Michigan ERNST PULGRAM 


PIERRE GUIRAUD, Les Caracléres statistiques du vocabulaire. 116 pp. 

Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1954. 

As defined by the author the scope of this study was: (1) to 
define the nature of word distribution and to establish word 
distribution norms, (2) to define in terms of these norms the 
statistical characteristics of vocabulary and to establish a method 
suitable for analyzing them, (3) to establish statistical measures 
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of literary style, (4) to study the theoretical validity of these 
statistical speculations by applying the method to a certain number 
of texts. 

From the study of numerous words lists of several languages, 
lexicographers have found that because of frequent repetition a 
relatively small and fixed number of words comprise the major 
portion of any text. Godfrey H. Thomson and J. Ridley Thomson, 
statisticians, have determined that the occurrence and recurrence 
of words in a text can be mathematically described. The statis- 
tician G. Udny Yule has demonstrated that the distribution of 
words is a question of probabilities which is explained by positing 
for the speaker (writer) a mental dictionary, each potential word 
of which has a definite probability for becoming realized in speech 
or writing. Among psychologists, Georges Matoré has made 
statistical studies to determine the specific words which show the 
cultural: influence of civilization on the vocabulary current in a 
given historical era. G. K. Zipf, in studying the social-psychological 
problem of word distribution, has found that in a rank-frequency 
word list, the rank of a word is inversely proportional to its 
frequency and has hypothesized that this functional relation 
results from an equilibrium between the speaker’s tendency to 
use a single word to express a variety of concepts and the listener’s 
demand for verbal precision. 

From this background material the author extracts and defines 
the items important to the consideration of his statistical method. 
Word distribution is defined as the manner of occurrence of all 
words in the written language, and depends on four factors, or 
aspects: (1) The length of a text, i.e., the total number of words 
it contains, (2) The vocabulary of the text, i.e., the number of 
different words it contains, (3) The size of the lexicon, which is 
the author’s label for the mental dictionary of Yule’s hypothesis, 
(4) The structure of the lexicon, or the interrelation of the 
probabilities of the potential words in the lexicon. The size and 
structure of the lexicon are inferred from the study of texts. 
The statistical characteristics of word distribution are defined 
by the manner in which the four aspects of word distribution are 
functionally related to each other. Zipf’s hypothesis is modified 
to express the structure of the lexicon by equating the frequency 
of a word in a vocabulary to the probability that would be 
associated with it in the lexicon. The mathematical expression 
of the hypothesis is found, on analysis, to be inadequate for 
describing truly the structure either of the vocabulary or of the 
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lexicon and is discarded as a means of mathematically defining 
word distribution. 

On the basis of two other unsuccessful attempts to define 
mathematically the functional relationship between the four 
aspects of word distribution, the author concludes that the 
relationship cannot be conveniently defined, and resorts to an 
empirical procedure proposed by Yule for deriving satisfactory 
expressions. A rank-frequency curve, calculated from lexico- 
graphical data rather than from Zipf’s formula, is divided by 
graphical means into ten groups, and to each word in a given 
group is assigned the group’s mean frequency. In the case of the 
lexicon, probabilities rather than frequencies are considered. 
The behavior of the words in each group can be _ predicted 
mathematically; the number of different words which will appear 
in a text of given length can be calculated, and further, the number 
of words which will appear once, twice, three times, etc. can be 
calculated. By applying this technique to distribution data for 
lexical words, i.e., nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, as well 
as for lexical words as a group, distribution tables showing the 
variation of vocabulary with text length are presented. For 
example, a text containing 1,000 nouns will contain 620 different 
nouns, and a text containing 1,000 lexical words will contain 
740 different lexical words. The technique was not extended to 
function words (pronouns, prepositions, etc.) which number under 
200 and which regularly comprise 50 percent of any text. 

This procedure was verified by the author by applying it to 
a. sample composed of the qualifying adjectives from five tragedies 
by Racine. To simplify calculations the rank-frequency curve was 
‘ divided into four groups instead of ten. Close agreement between 
observed and calculated behavior resulted, and a Chi-square test 
on the data strongly supported the hypothesis that word distribu- 
tion is described by the rank-frequency curve. (Chi-square is 
a test for determining the probability that the size of the 
differences between observed and calculated values could be 
caused solely by chance factors.) 

With the method of analysis established, the author defines the 
statistical characteristics of word distribution according to criteria 
which can be evaluated by word counting. The structure of the 
vocabulary of a given text is described in terms of concentration 
and dispersion. Concentration is defined as the ratio of the 
number of times of occurrence of the fifty most frequently used 
words of a text to the length of the text. Dispersion is the ratio 
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of the size of the vocabulary of a text to the square root of the 
length of the text. The lexicon is described by its estimated size, 
and by its relative concentration and dispersion, which are inferred 
from vocabulary studies. The « normal » values of these quantities, 
or word distribution norms, are calculated from word lists such as 
the Van der Beke word list. 

The criteria used in expressing word distribution are also used 
by the author to measure that part of literary style which involves 
individual deviation from the established word distribution norms. 
When applied to style, concentration is related to motivation, and 
dispersion, also called richness, to characterization. In order 
to measure some of the semantic aspects of style, rank-frequency 
data based on the specific text are collected. The words most 
frequently used by an author are called theme words. The words 
in the theme-word group whose frequencies in the text show a 
marked lack of correspondence to their frequencies in the Van der 
Beke word list are called key words. Finally, the eccentricity, 
or semantic deviation of a text is estimated from the percentage 
of words in the text not found in the Van der Beke word list. 

In order to evaluate the methodology which has been established 
above, the author applies it to an analysis of Symbolist poetry. 
The objective analysis registers qualities of the poetry which can 
be observed from the viewpoint of such subjective criteria as taste 
and esthetics, and this fact serves to validate the techniques as 
objective means of vocabulary study: the methodology is comple- 
mentary to subjective methods of vocabulary analysis. Guiraud 
concludes that the methodology presented in the study is of 
a rudimentary nature; nevertheless, it stands as a demonstration 
of the utility of statistics to the field of linguistics and stylistics, 
and is a prototype on which to base extensive analytical work. 

Edgewood, Maryland 

WILLIAM W. RussELL 


A. A. Ropack, Destiny and Molivation in Language; Studies in 
Psycholinguislics and Glossodynamics. 474 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci-Art, 1954. 

This work by a noted psychologist pleads eloquently for an 
intensified development of the psychology of language. The book 
urges us to consider anew the possibility of a « psychology 
of language free from the motivational angle,» christened 
«glossodynamics, » it suggests that we should be able through psy- 
chology to reach most effectively beneath linguistic phenomena. 
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The background for a more fruitful relationship between 
psychology and linguistics is outlined in Chapter 21, « What is 
Psycholinguistics? », and in the sketches of the history of the 
psychology of language in Europe and the United States (Chapters 
19, 20). Part II, entitled « Glossodynamics,» is devoted to 
linguistic sounds and their meanings. In Part III, « Ethnolin- 
guistics, » are raised issues important to the psychologist, along 
with some that extend into politics, anthropology, and folklore. 

The book will help to remind its readers of forgotten or 
unexplored regions in linguistics. As the author himself warns 
us (p. 29), his book is not a text on the psychology of language, 
nor does it offer the full program for a renewal of psycholinguistics. 
This is partly because it makes no pretense of encompassing all 
basic aspects of the psychology of language. For example, 
it leaves aside almost the entire area of individual linguistic 
behavior. The work is probably best characterized as a psychol- 
ogist’s informed reflection on language and languages. The 
reader will distinguish in particular three modes of approach: 
First, the explanatory, in which basic principles of psychology 
are applied, though sometimes without detailed elucidation; 
second, the interpretive, ranging from serious insights into the 
depths of the unconscious and into social history on the one hand, 
to an almost whimsical suggestibility toward word-associations 
on the other; third, the expository approach, in which significant 
and interesting facts about language and languages are reviewed, 
as much for their own sakes as for the purpose of subjecting them 
to interpretation or explanation. The studies of the « Voco- 
Sensory » theory perform a service by stressing a somewhat 
neglected factor in language. They also contain results of original 
investigations emphasizing the esthetic qualities of speech sounds. 
In the working-out of the theory there is probably a tendency 
to overestimate man’s consciousness of his linguistic processes. 

We have before us then a sort of grand testament to all linguists 


by a psychologist who admits to a lhfelong passion for language 
study. 


Tufts College Joun C. WELLS 


I. J. Gets, A Sludy of Wriling ; The Foundations of Grammatology. 
xvi+295 pp. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952. 


Among the several books on the alphabet published in recent 
years the work under review deserves a special place. Its 
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approach, indeed, is different from all the other studies. To quote 
the author: « The aim of this study is to lay a foundation for a 
new science of writing which might be called grammatology. 

While the general histories of writing treat individual writing from 
a descriptive-historical point of view, the new science attempts 
to establish principles governing the use and evolution of writing 
on a comparative-typological basis » (p. v). The author divides 
the various alphabets according to the inner principles of writing 
and does not classify them in terms of some formal or geographical 
aspect. Thus, the successive stages are represented (20) first by 
semasiographic forerunners of writing (« Semasiography. Fore- 
runners of writing, including the Idenltifying-Mnemonic and 
Descriplive-Representational devices, to achieve intercommunication 
by means of visible marks expressing meaning, but not necessarily 
linguistic elements, » p. 252), followed by three subdivisions of full 
writing which includes logo-syllabic (« A logo-syllabic writing such 
as Sumerian or Egyptian which uses logographic and syllabic 
signs, » p. 250; logography is writing in which a sign normally stands 
for one or more words of the language, p- 250), syllabic (« a writing 
in which a sign normally stands for one or more syllables of the 
language. Thus, in Sumerian, one sign has the syllabic value ba, 
another ri or dal, still another bala, » p. 253), and alphabetic 
stages (« a writing in which a sign normally stands for one or more 
single sounds of the language. Thus, in English, the alphabetic 
sign b stands for b, while the sign ¢ stands for the sounds k or s, » 
p. 248). It is according to this principle that the Egyptian 
phonetic writing cannot be consonantal « because the development 
from a logographic to a consonantal writing... is unknown and 
unthinkable in the history of writing » (78). 

Concerning the Semitic system the author identifies it with 
the Egyptian system from which the Semites got the idea of 
using signs as consonants and considers both as syllabaries and 
not as alphabets (147). In this respect Gelb disagrees with many 
students of the alphabet. The author brings several proofs for 
his thesis. However, the proof brought from the Ethiopic writing 
is not entirely convincing. He says: «if the Semitic writing were 
originally consonantal, one might legitimately have expected the 
basic sign, without any marks, to express the consonant alone and 
a special mark invented for the consonant plus the a-vowel » (150). 
It could very well be that the inventor of the vocalic system 
considered the vowel a (or traditionally, the vowel of the Ist order) 
as basic because of its frequent occurrence in the language and 
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did not, therefore, invent any special symbol for its vocalic pronun- 
ciation. 

According to the author the first alphabet «which can 
justifiably be so called » is the Greek alphabet, if the alphabet is 
defined as «system of signs expressing single sounds of speech » 
(166). Its roots lie, however, in the Orient and the ninth century 
B. C. is considered by Gelb as the most probable time of the borrow- 
ing of Semitic writing (181). 

Concerning Mesopotamian writing, the author agrees with other 
authorities on the subject that its inventors were probably not the 
Sumerians, but the ethnic element (which he calls «the X 
element ») that inhabited Mesopotamia alongside, or perhaps 
even before, the Sumerians (63). 

The author attributes to Ge‘ez shf or shf not only the meaning 
of ‘to write’, but also ‘to excavate, to hollow’ (7). In which 
South Semitic language does this verb have the basic meaning of 
‘to excavate’?—-I wonder whether Gelb’s definition of epigraphy 
as treating older writings and of paleography being concerned 
with manuscripts from younger periods (22) is generally accepted. 
A parallel to the Dakota Indians’ method of recording time by 
means of winter counts (41) could perhaps be drawn from Semitic: 
Hebrew horep ‘winter’, Ge‘ez harif ‘the current year’. 

The study treats a great variety of subjects, such as the writing 
as a system of signs; forerunners of writing; word-syllabic systems; 
syllabic writings; the alphabet; evolution of writing; modern 
writings among primitives; monogenesis or polygenesis of writing; 
writing and civilization; future of writing; and a terminology of 
writing. All the subjects in the books are treated in the most 
competent way by a great specialist in philology, linguistics and 
epigraphy. 

University of California at Los Angeles WoLF LESLAU 


A. C. Moornouse, The Triumph of the Alphabet; A History of 

Wriling. 220 pp. New York: Henry Schuman, 1953. 

This is an informative, though not an original book, on the 
alphabet. The general reader will find in it the main problems 
of the development of writing, the pre-alphabetic scripts, the 
Semitic alphabet and the various opinions on its origin, as well as 
the extension of the alphabet. Besides, he will find in the book 
subjects that as a rule are not often treated in the professional 
books on the alphabet. I refer to the chapters about the 
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functioning of writing, the historical influence of writing 
throughout the ages, and writing in connection with the spread 
of literacy. 

Concerning the general problems of the origin of the various 
alphabets, the author advances the idea of « idea-diffusion » 
(123, 4), but in regard to the Semitic alphabet he thinks that it 
« was a creation, and not simply a loan, even of ideas » (124). 

An interesting chapter is the one dealing with the work of 
decipherment of the various alphabets (28-45). Concerning 
Ugarilic, however, the names of Bauer and of Dhorme should 
have been added (43-4). Speaking of the Egyptian consonant 
system, the author states (72) that the Egyptians isolated the signs 
for their consonants by lucky accident, rather than by design; 
the accident occurring in this, that in their language vowels took 
a subsidiary role. If this were the reason, why did not the Assyro- 
Babylonians isolate the signs for the consonants, since in Akkadian, 
too, the « vowel took a subsidiary role »? There is no special reason 
to single out Sabaean from South Arabic (95), since Sabaean is 
only one of the dialects of Epigraphic South Arabic. Indeed, 
Minean is at least as important. The usage of « guttural » is not 
justified in the case of h, f or q, and even less so the identification 
of ? as «lingual» or « guttural» (98). While speaking of Arabic 
the author adds « South Semitic » in parentheses (119). Does the 
author mean to say that the Arabic script belongs to the South 
Semitic group? The author himself classifies Arabic rightly (150) 
with the North Semitic group. Concerning the Sinaitic inscriptions 
the author expresses the opinion that their language is not Semitic 
(108). The attempts of the various scholars to show the Semitic 
character of the language should have been taken into considera- 
tion. From figure 39 (150) it would seem that Amharic is a 
derivation from Ethiopic. However, Amharic uses the same 
alphabet as « Ethiopic » (that is, Ge‘ez), except for a few additions 
(153), but so does Tigrinya. It is true that Arabic is derived 
from Aramaic, but not directly. Among the languages and regions 
that adopted the Arabic script (153) Persian should have been 
mentioned. 


University of California at Los Angeles Wo.tF LESLAU 


J. KNosiocn, ed. Amman-Fesigabe I. Teil (= Innsbrucker Beitrdge 
zur Kullurwissenschaft, vol. 1). 178 pp. Innsbruck, 1953. 


This volume contains nineteen articles on cultural history, 
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linguistics, philology, history of literature and related fields. 
Only those which are concerned in some way with linguistics will 
be mentioned in this review. 

V. Christian’s study, « Die Bedeutung der Vokale A, J, U in den 
semitischen Sprachen » (11-18) ventures into that precarious domain 
of investigation of the relation between sense and sound. With 
an allusion to treatments of « expressive » sounds in Indo-European 
(Havers, Specht, Benveniste, Jespersen, von Hornbostel), and with 
acceptance of the relationship of Indo-European and Semitic 
(and, consequently, Hamitic) as an established fact, he proceeds, 
after a brief reference to Meinhof’s work on Hamitic, to an examina- 
tion of the Semitic vowels a, i, u. His purported findings are, 
essentially, these: 1. The vowel u is associated with such concepts 
as extensive, large, collective, plural, perfective, enduring; as a 
class sign it designates masculines and persons; it is concerned 
with a dimensional concept but also has spatial connotation, 
referring to the distant and non-present; as a case sign it denotes 
locative and ergative (nominative). 2. The vowel 1 denotes such 
concepts as small, transitory, casual, feminine, nearby, genitive, 
things (rather than persons). 3. The vowel a is indifferent 
with respect to dimension; spatially, however, it constitutes 
a fixed point, a point of departure, a vantage-point; it marks the 
first person, the accusative. Since dimension is irrelevant, it may 
designate large or small, masculine or feminine, persons or things. 
Although it occupies a position midway between i and uy, it is 
frequently associated with i, but not with u. And since it 
represents a fixed starting-point («here »), it frequently comes 
to be associated with i in designating a concept of « close proxi- 
mity ». The examples chosen to illustrate the thesis, being 
judiciously selected, lend considerable credibility to the author’s 
conclusions, but he himself admits that there are many cases in 
which his sharply-drawn lines fade away, although he believes 
this to be the result of secondary processes. The type kutdl, 
for example, which supposedly marks something enduring, 
intensive, great, is occasionally found to denote something small 
or insignificant. Here Christian explains the apparent paradox 
by suggesting that it is the intensification of the quality of small- 
ness that is expressed by the vowel u. Such interpretation 
obviously grants him great latitude. (The occurrence of u in 
feminine forms in Semitic is not accounted for). He points out 
that Semitic, Hamitic and Indo-European have a simultaneous 
distinction of dimension and distance, but the latter is regarded 
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as far more recent, since the West African Sudanese languages 


have no spatial association in the «semantic content » of sound 
and pitch, but only a dimensional relationship. « Older » 
languages, he says, judge linguistic relationships from a position 
of rest; later ones add the criterion of motion and direction. In 
conclusion, Christian reverts to the statement made by Havers that 
in Indo-European it is the relative rarity of a sound that imparts 
to it an expressive character (d, for instance); he believes that 
this interpretation must be revised in the light of his Semitic 
evidence. He inclines to the view that there is something 
semantically significant inherent in the phonic properties of 
the sounds themselves. Proof is not offered. 

Karl Oberhuber, in « Zwei Tontafeln aus Ur III », gives a largely 
philological treatment of the subject, with an occasional linguistic 
remark in his explanatory notes. The texts of the two tablets 
consist mostly of nouns. 

Father Engelbert K. Giertler presents a brief discussion of the 
sounds, inflection and syntax of Siriond, a language of eastern 
Bolivia («Das Siriond, eine untergehende  Indianersprache 
Ostboliviens, » 36-46). Comparison is made, with respect to 
vocabulary and sentence structure, with the neighboring Guarayu 
language. Tempted by the appearance of the speakers of Siriond 
to see some connection between them and the Mongolians, the 
author fancies that he sees certain Altaic features in the language. 
But he makes no attempt to show these features. In fact the 
nature of word-formation as presented seems to suggest a quite 
different type of structure (prefixation, etc.) But the assertion 
is of interest in the light of G. Dumézil’s article on Keshua 
(a language of Peru) and Turkish (Studia Linguistica 8 [1954] 
1-15), where most amazing parallels are drawn, grammatically and 
lexically. 

Karl Brunner, in « Angelsachsisch oder Altenglisch » (47-53), 
considers Old English a far more justified name than Anglo-Saxon. 
The article is prompted, in part, by G. Devoto’s discussion of the 
same subject (English Miscellany, ed. Mario Praz, III, Rome, 
1952), in which Devoto declared himself in favor of Anglo-Saxon 
(anglosassone). Devoto based his view on a consideration of 
linguistic structure, which varies as greatly between Old and 
Middle English as between Latin and Old French, he thinks. 
Brunner attempts to show that the « break » between theses two 
periods of English is only apparent (even in literature!). Answer- 
ing Devoto point by point, he concludes that Old English belongs 
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with Middle English as much as Old High German does with 
Middle High. 

The next article almost attempts to prove the contrary thesis, 
as Harro H. Kihnelt, in « Die wichtigsten Veranderungen des 
Englischen, bedingt durch die Normanneneroberung » (54-65), 
surveys the influence of French upon English, with chief attention 
to syntactic influence, an area in which there is much room for 
debate. He also believes that French influence may have abetted 
the operation of the process of weakening and ultimate loss of the 
old system of inflection, although he admits that this would have 
ultimately occurred anyway, but in a different way, perhaps. 
Hand in hand with the loss of inflectional endings went the loss 
of grammatical gender. Here there is a difference from German, 
which also underwent weakening of earlier full vowels but which 
has retained three genders. Yet, as Brunner pointed out (52), 
the loss of case-endings and considerable decline in grammatical 
gender began in Old English (not so much in the West Saxon 
literary language, but clearly in the Lindisfarne Gospels, e.g.); 
furthermore, Scandinavian and Dutch underwent a parallel, if 
less pronounced, development. The tremendous impact upon 
English vocabulary by French is claimed by Brunner to be no 
greater than that of Low and High German upon Scandinavian, 
although it is certainly less detectable to the untrained eye! 
The fundamental disagreement between Brunner and Kiihnelt 
even extends to literature. Kiihnelt states (64-5) that the 
Norman Conquest caused the end of Old English literature and 
its superseding by an entirely different type. Brunner (53) not 
only alludes to a lost literature of medieval England but also 
argues for the continuity of English prose and even poetry (cf. the 
rich Middle English tradition of alliterative verse). 

kK. Jax, writing in Latin, gives some « Adnotationes, quae 
pertinent ad Latinitatem, qua composita est Anthimi Medici 
de Observatione Ciborum Epistula» (115-123). K. K. Klein, 
in the following article, « Die germanischen Wérter bei Anthimus » 
(124-126) discusses some eight Germanic words occurring in that 
work of Anthimus {who was the physician of Theoderich, king of 
the Ostrogoths, 488-526). 

Ernst Wolf discusses some syntactic problems in « Beobachtungen 
zur Sprache Senecas in den Naturales Quaestiones » (166-178). 


New York University 


RosBErtT A. FowKES 
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HjsALMAR Frisk, Griechisches elymologisches Worterbuch, Liefe- 

rung 1. viii+96 pp. Heidelberg: Winter, 1954. 

The author wants this new Greek etymological dictionary 
to be an Etymologicum primarily of Greek and not of Indo- 
European. It may seem strange that such an aim would have to 
be pointed out explicitly. But a glance at earlier works bearing 
the same or a similar title (e.g. G. Curtius, Grundziige der 
griechischen Elymologie, 1879; E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire élymo- 
logique de la langue Grecque, 1950) shows how right the author 
was in making this a point. At first sight, we would say that 
it certainly makes good sense for an etymological dictionary of 
Greek to deal primarily with Greek. 

Yet, one might wonder about the advantages and also about 
the uses of this work as far as they become evident from the 
first fascicle which is under review here. The reviewer feels 
that such questioning would lead us inevitably to the basic 
questions, « What is etymology?» and « What is the use of 
etymology? ». 

Without risking to go beyond the frame of such a review, we 
may say this: From the earliest attempts of the Greeks, one of 
its manifestations being preserved in Plato’s dialogue Krdtlylos, 
etymological research was intended to find out what the words 
mean, ‘properly’, ‘truly’ (élymos, -on). One of the principal 
means to reach this goal was, and still is, analysis. When we 
read in Frisk, p. 21: « adianton n., auch adiantos m. Pflanzenname, 
‘Adiantum’ (Thphr. usw.), eig. |= eigentlich, cf. élymon!] ‘was 
nicht benetzt werden kann’,» we are confronted with an 
analysis—into morphemes (a-, -dian-, -los), as we would say 
nowadays, which analysis results into a morpheme-by-morpheme 
translation. This is elymologia of the Greeks. 

Whereas such an analysis can be derived from a synchronic 
inspection of the language, there are other types of analyses that 
may only be obtained by introducing historical considerations, 
and it is these types which we have in mind primarily when 
speaking of etymology, e.g. when audé ‘voice’ and aeidein 
‘to sing’ are brought together; and when, according to Wacker- 
nagel’s brilliant idea, aeidein is analyzed and derived from 
an aorist *a-Fe-Fd-een with an assumption of a development, 
first, to *a-Fe-id-ein (after the proportion (F)eipein: *Fe-Fp-een) 
then to a present aeidein. 

Thus, etymology in the modern sense implies three operations: 
1. the morphemic analysis of a given stage of a language A. 2. the 
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combination of elements of A which does not result from 
inspection of the morphemic structure of A but from historical 
assumptions. 3. As a result, certain traits of the morphemic 
structure of an earlier stage B of the language become apparent; 
this, in turn, allows of a morpheme-by-morpheme translation. 

Each of these operations has its importance. 1. and 3. deal with 
systems, and, by virtue of their systematic character, may serve as 
testing grounds for a good etymology. 2. deals with combination 
and assumptions of development; it calls for a proper sense of 
combination, for intuition—and sometimes speculation. 

The importance of this latter field has been overemphasized 
in earlier works on Greek etymology, and it is one of the merits 
of Frisk’s approach to have restored its adequate dimensions and 
its place besides the considerations of systematical order. 

The operational processes of etymologizing are multiple and 
various. As a rule (which is not without exceptions), the general 
meaning of the word in question should be known. The author 
is right in refusing to etymologize when the meaning is uncertain. 

However, in giving his meaning equivalents, the author could 
have been more careful and also more precise in many instances. 
E.g. a sole reading of his article alégé shows that his translation 
«eigentlich ‘Schmerz, Leid tiber etwas empfinden’» (due to 
the hypothetical connection with dlgos ‘Schmerz’). cannot be 
right. As a matter of fact, alégd means something quite different. 
It occurs mostly with preceding negative in the sense of ‘not 
taking into account, nct reckoning with, not caring for’, and one 
utilization is typical: ‘not taking the gods into account’ (said 
of the Kukldpes). It is beyond any doubt (though nearly always 
overlooked) that (ouk) alégé belongs, together with Lat. neglegere 
and ré-ligio, to an inherited religious terminology. The « religious » 
man is the one who takes the gods into account. 

As to the problem of alégd proper, we miss the mentioning 
of that other verb (whether or not identical with the former) 
alégé which occurs in Aleman and means ‘to count among’: ... alégé 
en kamotsin. With regard to this tournure last mentioned and 
with the assumption of the identity of the two verbs, it is certainly 
worth while to consider an analysis with a- being a reduced or 
zero grade of the preverb en- plus a certain légd related to the 
Latin -legere, -léxi. 

This brings us to points of detail. The comparison of aligkios 
‘alike, similar’ with OCS lice ‘face’ is, in spite of the difference 
in the vowel grade and nasality not as « willkirlich » as the author 
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thinks. We can here only recall the following facts: thedi enaligkios 
dnlén ‘similar to a god into the face(!)’; and aligkios astéri kaléi 
(both phrases in Homer): Was the original distribution between 
en- and (zero grade) a- that of post- and preposition? 

A similar problem may be found in dmolon: cf. em-memadés 
and dmoton memads : the latter formula can be a figura etymolo- 
gica “n-mnton memads, if o<n (Aeolic?); dmoton would then mean 
‘intensely’. 

The reviewer, not having at the time of this writing any reference 
books at his disposal, must postpone further criticism of details 
for reviews of the subsequent fascicles. 

Frisk’s work is welcome both to classicists and to linguists for 
its fair and clear survey of our present knowledge about etymology 
of Greek words. 


University of Hamburg HANSJAKOB SEILER 


Franz ALTHEIM, Geschichle der lateinischen Sprache, von den 
Anfdngen bis zum Beginn der Literatur. 513 pp., with an index 
of words, 2 maps, and 25 photographs. Frankfurt am Main: 
Vittorio Klosterman, 1951. 


Altheim’s book contains the latest and most complete mani- 
festation of a linguistic point of view and methodology that has 
been in the process of development among certain European 
scholars for almost three decades. The movement, if it can be 
so called, can not be traced to any one source but rather owes its 
creation to the flowing together of several tributaries, among 
which are Schmidt’s Wellentheorie, Bartoli’s neolinguistica, the 
study of place names and personal names, and the archaeological 
and linguistic investigations centered around the Illyrian question. 
Many scholars have contributed to individual aspects of the position 
(some more than Altheim), but it is Altheim who, with his vast 
erudition and his faculty for theoretical extrapolation, has applied 
the approach most completely to a general problem. 

In his introduction the author discusses some of the problems 
involved in the reconstruction of the prehistoric stages of the 
various Indo-European languages. He endorses, as a premise, 
the viewpoint of Trubetzkoy, as set forth in Acta Linguistica I, 
that the similarities among the Indo-European languages can be 
explained, without recourse to any theoretical Ursprache, by the 
assumption of widespread diffusion from one language to another. 
Altheim admits that, considering such attested examples as_ the 
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relationship of the modern Greek dialects to the koiné and of 
the Romance languages to Latin, the theoretical possibility of 
an Indo-European Ursprache cannot be denied, but, says Altheim, 
« Wissenschaft hat es nicht mit Méglichkeiten, sondern mit 
Beweisbarem zu tun.» The bulk of the introduction is taken up 
with the presentation of direct and analogous arguments for the 
purpose of demonstrating the uncertainty of the traditional theory 
of the relationship among the Indo-European languages. 

With the help of this introduction, the discerning reader can 
piece together from the body of the book the following theory 
of the linguistic development of Italy: The Siculi were the first 
Indo-European speakers in Italy, residing in central Italy before 
they moved south; proof of this is the close linguistic relationship 
between Siculan and Latin. (Altheim thus incorporates into 
his scheme the theory of Devoto that there had existed a « Siculan- 
Latin » stratum of languages extending northward from Sicily to 
Rome and even beyond, the stratum being later largely obscured 
by its replacement by other languages.) The next group of 
Indo-Europeans, the ancestors of the Latin speakers, settled in 
the Po valley. Subsequently one division of the expanding 
lilyrians, the Veneti, also moved into the Po valley, subjugating 
some of the former inhabitants, isolating others in the Alpine 
valleys to the north, and driving others to the south. Those driven 
to the south were the forebears of the Latin-Faliscans; those 
isolated are represented by the inscriptions of the Val Camonica, 
which are written in a language very closely related to Latin. 
Altheim whole heartedly embraces the theory that there was, 
toward the end of the second millennium B. C., an outwelling 
of Illyrians from Lusatia—home of the « urn-field » culture—to 
the West, the South, and the East, that they by exerting pressure 
on existing populations in their path touched off the Latin, the 
Italic, the Doric, the Thracian, and even, in the more extreme 
forms of the theory, the Indic migrations ; the Illyrians at the same 
time contributed to the fall of the Hittite empire and appeared 
as the Philistines on the eastern Mediterranean coast. This 
theory had its origin in the research into Illyrian place-names done 
by Krahe in the twenties and received its chief impetus from him 
and from Pokorny in the late thirties, with some refinements added 
by other scholars; but the interpretation of the inscriptions of 
the Val Camonica as closely related to Latin and the consequent 
argument that the immigration route of the Latin-Faliscans can 
thus be fixed is an innovation that was introduced and developed 
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by Altheim and Trautmann in their Vom Ursprung der Runen 
(1939) and Italien und die dorische Wanderung (1940). During the 
period of contact in the Po valley, we gather, Latin and Venetic 
so influenced each other as to develop certain striking similarities. 
Altheim thus meets the problem of how an Illyrian language, 
Venetic, came to have phonological and morphological similarities 
to Latin; he presents an alternative explanation of the facts on 
which Beeler (in his The Venetic Language) has based his classifica- 
tion of Venetic as Italic, specifically as closely related to the 
Latin-Faliscan branch. It is consistent with Altheim’s general 
position on the genesis of Indo-European isoglosses to assume for 
Venetic an Illyrian phase, a Germanic phase, and an Italic phase. 
Another result of the Illyrian expansion was to drive the forebears 
of the Italici, by which is meant the speakers of Oscan and 
Umbrian but not of Latin and Faliscan, from their ancestral 
homes—perhaps by way of the Adriatic—into Italy, displacing 
the Siculi in their turn and driving them to the southward. 
Altheim considers the place of origin of the Italici to be not 
definitely established; placing them across the Adriatic is 
consistent with the Illyrian hypothesis but is not supported 
by Kretschmer’s identification of the Umbri with the Ombrdénes 
of northern Europe. The doctrine of the separation of the major 
dialects of ancient Italy into distinct branches of Indo-European, 
denying to Latin-Faliscan and Oscan-Umbrian a common 
background as Italic languages, stems of course from the position 
of Devoto and others, who have maintained that the linguistic 
evidence is opposed to the concept of an Italic unity. 

Altheim’s theory, as a more detailed examination would show, 
is consistent and coherent; if the evidence that he claims in support 
of it is found to be convincing, it must be accepted as a plausible 
explanation of the Indo-Europeanizing of the Italian peninsula. 
The evidence itself can be divided into five categories: that relating 
to the Latin-Siculan theory, that relating to the Illyrian 
migrations, that relating to the inscriptions of the Val Camonica, 
that relating to the relationship between Latin and Venetic, and 
that relating to the Italic theory of Devoto. It may be said 
immediately that an examination of this evidence shows that 
Altheim’s position cannot be sustained. Sufficient space cannot 
be taken to examine all these categcries in detail, but an 
examination of the major points will provide a large enough 
basis for the conclusions to be drawn. 

The evidence on which the relationship between Siculan and 
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Latin is to be judged consists, in the main, of two inscriptions 
and a number of glosses from ancient authors, plus a few names 
of persons and places. The more important inscription is that 
of the Centuripe vase, first interpreted by Kretschmer, toward 
the end of the last century, as non-Indo-European, later 
declared by Thurneysen to be definitely Indo-European. 
The inscription is, fortunately, easily read, but there is no division 
indicated between words, and this is unfortunate, for it gives range 
to the widest variety of interpretations. In the half-dozen 
published attempts at translation there has been much disagree- 
ment, and even on the points on which some scholars happen 
to agree there is no certainty possible. This being the case it is 
surprising to find that the strongest arguments in favor of a 
Latin-Siculan stratum of languages have been based on the inter- 
pretation of individual forms in the inscription: The first five 
letters, nunus, are taken by some to be a name, equivalent in form 
to Latin Nonus, as opposed to the Italic form of the name, Nouios, 
as it appears in a Praenestan inscription (to the holders of this 
theory, Praenestan is a form of Italic rather than of Latin). The 
letters pon are abstracted and declared to correspond to Latin 
pono<*posn-, showing that Latin and Siculan agree in 
simplifying the medial cluster *-sn-, as opposed to the normal 
development in Oscan-Umbrian (e.g. Oscan fisnu). The second 
inscription, from Sciri, also consists of a text without word 
division, this one sufficiently obscure that published attempts to 
analyse it have not received the warm support of even their authors. 
From it has been lifted the form lebei, presumed to be a word, 
that has been equated with Latin tibi, as opposed to Umbrian 
lefe, showing the variation in the development of the labial Media 
Aspirata, *bh, in medial position. Here too the reason for 
accepting an argument based on this kind of evidence is slight, 
but even if it is accepted it shows only that Siculan and Latin 
preserve the same archaic feature, a distinction (blurred in Oscan- 
Umbrian through an innovation of that language) between the 
various Mediae Aspiratae in medial position. The force of 
common archaism versus common innovation as evidence of rela- 
tionship will be discussed in connection with similar problems 
in Venetic. The Siculan words that have survived in glosses 
furnish a particularly baffling kind of evidence. They bear such 
striking resemblances to Latin that two diametrically opposed 
conclusions have been drawn from them: that they show a very 
close genetic relationship between Latin and Siculan, and that 
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such a close resemblance can be explaimed by the assumption 
that one is confronted by loan-words. Whatmough’s summation 
of the problem still stands: « There is, unfortunately, an almost 
complete lack of evidence to enable any definite decision to be 
reached between these two conflicting views. The inscc. are too 
few and too short, as well as too uncertain in interpretation, to 
be decisive; though they do, I think, demonstrate that Sicel was 
certainly Indo-European.!» On such evidence as exists in Siculan, 
it does not appear possible that Altheim can build an argument 
strong enough to convince the disinterested. 

In the course of discussing a number of Balkan place-names 
formed with an si suffix, Hans Krahe on page seventy of his Die 
alten balkanillyrischen geographischen Namen (1925), remarked 
«So besteht denn auch fiir mich kein Zweifel, dass wir es bei all 
diesen mit st gebildeten Namen mit etwas Illyrischem zu_ tun 
haben.» More than a decade was to pass before the implications 
of this remark were to be fully developed, and it was not until a 
connection of the Illyrian language with the urn-field culture was 
made in the late thirties that theories of the spreading of the 
Illyrians began to take definite shape. Since then the pursuit 
of place and personal names containing the magical si? or other 
supposedly Illyrian formants has brought a wide territory under 
Illyrian domination. The inherent difficulties in the assumption 
that the Philistines of the Bible were Illyrians (Altheim strongly 
suggests that they were not only Illyrian but specifically Venetic) 
or that Praeneste is an Illyrian place name have been brushed aside 
by those who seem to believe implicitly in the infallibility of 
nomenclatural research. An argument to which Altheim devotes 
much space and ingenuity may be taken as an example both of 
the kind of support that is furnished the Illyrian hypothesis and 
of the influence of the current version of the Wellentheorie on 
Altheim’s handling of linguistic evidence. 

The idea of a parallelism between the Venetic goddess Reitia 
and the Greek Orthia arose in the days when there was still consi- 
derable doubt, for epigraphic reasons, as to whether the Venetic 
goddess should more properly be called Reitia or Rehtia. The hi 
of the latter form lends itself readily to the assumption that 
one can go back over the path of a well known phonological change 
(kt > ht, as in Oscan-Umbrian, Old Irish, Avestan, etc.) and 
reconstruct a name *Rectia, which will stand in the same semantic 


1 Prae-Italic Dialecis, 11, 457. 
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relation to the adjective *reclos as Orthia stands to orthés. From 
there it is but a short step to the idea that the two goddesses 
had a common origin. The epigraphical decision in favor of the 
form Reitia, now generally accepted, did not eliminate the 
possibility of the Reitia-Orthia relationship, for the change kt> it, 
though it usually indicates a somewhat more extreme and rapid 
evolution, is not uncommon (cf. French, Welsh, and secondary 
kt in Umbrian). Altheim not only retains the old relationship, 
on the linguistic basis of the change of ki to il, but sees in the 
Illyrians the common source from which Reitia-Orthia sprang. 
To explain the phonological shift, Altheim makes note of the 
similar developments in Umbrian and in the Celtic languages and 
assumes the diffusion of the change over north and central Italy. 
He speaks of « ein Sprachwandel, der zunaichst dem Keltischen und 
Venetischen gemeinsam ist.... Das Lautgesetz, das das Keltische 
und Venetische umfasst, wirkte sich demnach auch in einem 
mittelitalischen Dialekt aus. » This sort of argument, which seems 
to see a kind of disembodied wandering of phonemes about the 
countryside, is not unprecedented, particularly in treatises dealing 
with the early, that is the unrecorded, history of the Indo-European 
languages. ? 

Unquestionably, diffusion of various characteristics from one 
language to another does take place, and all linguists will welcome 
further research that will clarify or provide more examples of 
the process. Yet the mere existence of some examples of this 
phenomenon does not entitle one to use diffusion as a ready made 
solution for all problems of linguistic change, any more than 
substratum or structuralism can be so used. In fact, any such 
suggestion will remain unconvincing so long as it is not supported, 
in specific instances, by a detailed demonstration of chronological 
and geographical relevance. It may be taken as a minimum 
requirement that if a linguistic form is to spread from one language 
to another there must be a certain number of people speaking 


2? One of the more extreme examples is Pisani’s tracing of the isogloss that involves 
the merger of *bh and *b (in «Studi sulla preistoria delle lingue indeuropee » Aili 
della R. accademia nazionale dei Lincei, 1931, Serie VI, Memorie della classe di scienze 
morali storiche e filologiche, Vol. IV, 545-653): « Cosicché quest’ onda partita da 
territorio celto-germanico, e diffusasi verso oriente a Baltoslavi, Traci, Illiri, Balcanici, 
Veneti, Oscoumbri, verso occidente a Liguri e Latini, si é riunita al confine latino- 
oscoumbro salvo poi a venire in tutto o in parte ricoperta dal nuovo passaggio di 
Spiranti sonore in sorde partito da territorio oscoumbro e diffusosi al latino (al falisco 
anche nell’ interno di parola) e al veneto. » 
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the two languages frequently enough so that the habits of one 
language are carried over into the other. How many speakers 
must be involved and for how long a period of time is still a matter 
for speculation, to be settled only by more extensive investigation 
of modern situations, but if diffusion is to be offered as a credible 
solution, evidence of the background of society and communications 
must certainly be presented; a vague identificationof time and 
space, extending over centuries and hundreds of miles, is not 
enough. In this case, Altheim offers more corroboration than 
one sometimes gets. It is known, of course, that the Veneti and 
the speakers of Umbrian were in Italy at the time when the Celtic 
infiltration began, shortly before the fifth century B. C., and there 
is even evidence of wars and trade between the Celts and the pre- 
vious inhabitants, enough to indicate a certain amount of 
communication, although the degree and the resultant number 
of bilingual speakers can hardly be estimated. On this superficial 
plausibility of an approximate equation of time and space 
Altheim rests his case, but unfortunately the historical evidence 
that he musters must give way before the linguistic evidence he 
ignores. 

The assumed linguistic influence must have taken place, in the 
case of Venetic, before the fifth century (or slightly later if 
Altheim’s placing of the Venetic inscriptions in the fourth century 
be allowed to stand), since the supposed shift of kt to it is fully 
established in the earliest Venetic inscriptions. Since the older 
Umbrian inscriptions probably reflect a stage of the language 
existing, at the earliest, during the third century, one may allow 
more time to elapse before the Celtic influence on Umbrian is to be 
assessed. What was the nature of the Celtic language, or 
languages, in the sixth of fifth century B. C. that it should undergo 
this common development with Venetic? Altheim offers, as 
evidence for the shift in Celtic, forms from Welsh, Breton, Old 
Irish, and Gaulish. Of these, all but the Gaulish may be discarded 
as being at least a millennium too late to be relevant to Venetic. 
Further, in respect to this shift we must admit that we know 
nothing about even the Gaulish language in the fifth century 
B.C. Little enough is known in the first century. In the Gaulish 
of the time of Caesar, such forms as Rectugenos, Rextugenos, 
Reitugenos, Lucterios, and Luzterios are to be found. Earlier 
evidence is very slight: the scant Celtic inscriptions of Italy contain 
no examples of the cluster ki. In Ennius as in Caesar the dorsal 
stop is clearly preserved in the form ambaclus. From this evidence 
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one is not led automatically to conclude that the shift of ki> il 
was taking place several centuries before it is found actually 
recorded. On the contrary, the evidence points to a shift that was 
in progress, at various rates in various sections, in the first century, 
part of the Gaulish domain being not at all or very little affected 
even then. The evidence of Gaulish certainly does not indicate 
a fully developed shift that was shared by Celtic and Venetic some 
centuries earlier. 

If it is not possible to demonstrate that Celtic influence was at 
work in the shift of kt to if in Venetic, it is not necessary to assume 
it in order to explain the change in Umbrian. One of the 
weaknesses of many arguments that make assumptions of 
linguistic influence is that they take into account only those 
phenomena in the language that fit the isogloss being drawn. 
In Umbrian, not only is k being eliminated before ?, but all 
consonants, including the second element of diphthongs, are 
being eliminated, not only before ¢ but wherever they appear in 
syllable-final position. To pick out one effect from the many and 
provide for it a special explanation in the form of a southward 
moving Celto-Venetic wave is to ignore the facts of the language. 
This indeed is the charge that is to be levelled at many modern 
proponents of the Wellentheorie: their waves and equations are to 
too great an extent based on coincidental similarities, and a proper 
check is not exercised in the form of a close analysis of the entire 
structure of the languages involved. At this point no one will 
be surprised if it is concluded that the shift of ki> it never took 
place in Venetic. In fact, as can be seen from the words aktoniai 
and vokises in inscriptions 104 and 182 of Conway’s Volume I of 
the Prae-Italic Dialects, published in 1933, and as was emphasized 
by Beeler in his The Venetic Langague, the cluster ki is actually 
preserved in medial position in Venetic. Venetic Reitia therefore 
can hardly come from ‘reci-, the relation of Reitia to Orthia 
cannot be maintained, and one of the most important props in 
Altheim’s version of the Illyrian theory must be removed. It is 
to be hoped that with the argument will go the linguistic methodo- 
logy that supported it. 

The inscriptions of the Val Camonica, on which Altheim bases 
his assertion of a new member for the Latin-Faliscan group and 
his discovery of the stopping point of that group on its way south, 
are ten in number, a mass of evidence conveniently small enough 
to be reproduced here in its entirety (following the reading of 
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Altheim$): 1) zelauz ; 2) aluiuluz ; 3) eemuluz ; 4) enolinuz ; 5) arueuz ; 
6) isn; 7) tiez; 8) raviuz; 9) leima iuvi.la; 10) TITOSAN.QUOS. 
In these forms Altheim recognizes the following case endings that 
are usually regarded as being peculiar to Latin: In numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 8, -uz corresponds to Latin nominative singular -us ; 
in number 10 the -o of lito corresponds to the dative singular of 
o-stems in Latin; in sanquos of 10 is the genitive singular of 
u-stems seen in Latin in the single form senatuos of the Senalus 
Consullum de Bacchanalibus. Further, the tenth inscription, tilo 
sanquos, is regarded as having a direct counterpart in the Faliscan 
lito mercui, and leima of 9 is to be the name of a goddess 
corresponding to the Roman Lima. According to Altheim, these 
points are evidence of a close genetic relationship with Latin- 
Faliscan up until the separation caused by the Venetic invasion 
of the Po valley. One is of course reluctant to accept this kind 
of argument, based on the most casual evidence, with absolutely 
no syntactic support for the assumption that this form is nomina- 
tive or that, dative. One’s reluctance is only increased by remem- 
bering that nominatives in -os are not uncommon in early Latin 
inscriptions, many centuries after the supposed separation in 
the Po valley, indicating that the shift in Latin is of recent, not 
ancient, origin, and that even a dative in -o1 can be seen in the 
duenoi of the duenos inscription, better evidence certainly than 
that from the Val Camonica. It is difficult to imagine, even if 
one accepts Altheim’s morphological interpretation, what kind of 
linguistic relationship would account for the development of 
similar features long after the relationship itself had ceased, 
particularly when the similarities are not of general structure but 
of a few phonological details. But this lack of credibility in the 
details of the position is less important than the unsoundness 
of the general approach. To assume that one can take an isolated 
word and let it stand for any form that fits one’s theory is simply 
unwarranted; no theory based on such methodological principles 
will receive general acceptance. 

In support of his view that the ancestors of the Latin speakers 
came into a linguistically significant contact with the Venetic 


* It should be pointed out that Altheim’s reading must be accepted only with 
reservations. Emil Vetter, whose opinion is not to be disregarded, reads a where 
Altheim reads u (« Italische Sprachen » Glotta XXX (1943), 67); Pisani (Le lingue 
antiche dell’ Italia oltre il latino (Turin, 1953), p. 312) says of Altheim’s tenth inscription: 
« That which I have enclosed between brackets [the entire inscription] is what Altheim 
believes he can decipher from some letters in the Latin alphabet that are barely visible ». 
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Illyrians when the latter invaded the Po valley, Altheim points 
out certain similarities in the lexicon, morphology, and phonology 
of the two languages. The lexical evidence, as is not infrequently 
the case in matters of relationship, does not prove much of any- 
thing, but it is interesting to note that the other evidence, when 
considered not from the viewpoint of Indo-European but from that 
of the Italic family, represents in each case not an innovation 
peculiar to Latin and Venetic, the most convincing kind of 
similarity for the proof of close relationship, but either a feature 
held in common with the Italic languages generally or an archaism 
that was lost in Oscan and Umbrian. Thus the genitive singular 
of o-stems in -i, although mysterious enough, is, by most theories, 
of Indo-European origin; the treatment of the Mediae Aspiratae 
*bh and “dh as f in initial position is common to all the Italic 
languages, and the Latin and Venetic preservation of the distinction 
between labial and dental in medial position is opposed to the 
Oscan-Umbrian, and Faliscan, innovation of shifting both to 
f there too; the retention of the labio-velar as such is also an 
archaism in comparison with the treatment as a labial in 
Oscan-Umbrian; and the survival of the s-aorist in Latin and 
Venetic—a feature that may be added to Altheim’s list—is equally 
an archaism in relation to the elimination of the form in Oscan- 
Umbrian. So viewed, the evidence would seem to indicate, not 
that Latin and Venetic were in contact in the Po valley, as Altheim 
would have it, nor even that Venetic is an Italic language of 
the Latin-Faliscan branch, as Beeler has suggested, but that the 
two, both members of the Italic family, stand at the geographical 
extremes of the Italic domain and that, of the archaisms each 
preserves, these few happen to be identical. 

The theory for which Giacomo Devoto has been the chief advo- 
cate, that Oscan and Umbrian belong to a so-called Italic branch 
of Indo-European that is independent of the Latin-Faliscan, has 
come to be accepted quite as a matter of course by various 
European scholars, yet it still fails to convince. The theory is 
sufficiently complicated that it probably should be presented 
either at great length or not at all, so the present reviewer will 
remark only that every argument in favor of it that he has investi- 
gated has been found to be based on an insufficient amount 
of evidence or on a misinterpretation of the facts adduced. It is 
unfortunate to have to support one uncertain theory by another. 

Taken as a whole, Altheim’s hypothesis seems to rest on a 
series of improbabilities. The foundations on which he has built 
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are composed, in their turn, of superstructures still lacking a 
solid footing. Although the dictum of Altheim himself, that 
in these matters one should deal « nicht mit Méglichkeiten, sondern 
mit Beweisbarem, » is surely too rigid for consistent application 
in prehistoric reconstructions, one should insist at least on proba- 
bility. Theories such as those considered here clearly do not rise 
out of the linguistic evidence but are forced on it. In spite of 
repeated warnings from various eminent linguits on the difficulties 
of blending linguistic and archaeological evidence, some historians 
and even linguists continue to believe that the shape of a hut or 
urn or a method of burial will provide some magic clue, some 
theory to be propped up by what linguistic evidence one can scrape 
together, to solve our linguistic problems. For the linguist, 
the order must be reversed. First must come an exhaustive 
linguistic analysis (not a collation of a few convenient superficia- 
lities), then a comparison with the relevant archaeological data. 
The value to the linguist of the archaeological material cannot 
be overestimated, but he must not let a priori theories tempt him 
to ignore or twist the linguistic evidence. Only on the basis 
of a more penetrating linguistic analysis can we hope to solve the 
linguistic problems of the ancient world. 


Columbia University WILLIAM DIVER 


Gino BottiGuioni, Manuale dei dialetti italici, Grammatica, Testi, 
Glossario con nole elimologiche. xxii+455 pp., with fifteen 
illustrations. Bologna, 1954. 

As Emil Vetter’s Handbuch der italischen Dialekte may be 
expected, at its completion, to be for this generation of scholars 
what von Planta’s Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialektle was 
for those of the end of the nineteenth century, so Bottiglioni’s 
Manuale may correspond to the Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 
of Buck, its predecessor by half a century. This new book consists, 
as did Buck’s, of a sound and complete grammatical analysis of 
Oscan, Umbrian, and the minor dialects, a presentation of all 
the important texts with translation and notes, and a complete 
glossary. That it is Bottiglioni’s purpose to furnish a useful tool 
for those who wish to learn the facts of these languages without 
immediately becoming enmeshed in the wealth of detail that we 
rightfully expect in an exhaustive treatment such as that of Vetter 
or von Planta is apparent in the general plan and the arrangement 
of material in all sections of the work. 
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In fulfilling this purpose the author succeeds in striking a nice 
balance between over-elaboration and over-simplification, generally 
avoiding the multi-faceted controversies that arise in this field 
without restricting himself to a sterile presentation of dogma. 
He presents what seems to him at the time to be the best solution 
to any problem, and usually confines conflicting points of view to 
a reference in the footnotes. Thus in the case of the Umbrian forms 
apelust and entelust (does the 1, as is commonly believed, represent 
a perfect suffix, or, as Goidanich and others think, is it part of 
the root?) Bottiglioni merely presents the traditional view and 
refers the reader to a relevant issue of Glolla for a discussion of 
other interpretations. With such procedures, a considerable 
clarity of presentation is attained without too great a sacrifice 
of accuracy and completeness. Yet with all this apparent 
simplification the author is careful to support his grammatical 
statements by example and analysis. In fact this reviewer noticed 
only one instance of what might be interpreted as an arbitrary 
statement of the facts of the language. In dealing with the 
morphology of the noun, Bottiglioni asserts without elaboration 
that in the nominative and accusative singular of d-stems the 
quantity of the vowel is retained, giving -d and -dm respectively, 
in constrast to the shortening of these vowels in Latin. Nowhere 
in the sections on morphology, phonology, or orthography is there 
a statement of the plentiful evidence that indicates that the 
nominative vowel was long (the consistent differentiation between 
long and short -a in the Umbrian nominative and vocative) nor of 
the not so plentiful but apparently sound evidence (Oscan paam 
‘quam’) that indicates that the vowel of the accusative was 
long. But this is an isolated example. Most of Bottiglioni’s 
statements are sufficiently well supported for the purposes of 
the Manuale ; in the case of a certain number of important problems 
there is even a brief statement of the conflicting views. As an 
extreme instance, Kent’s reconstruction and interpretation of 
the so-called Curse of Vibia is presented in its entirety, in parallel 
with the author’s more orthodox treatment. 

The collection of inscriptions is quite complete, with the omission 
only of a certain number of fragmentary or excessively brief 
texts which presumably would add nothing but bulk to a work 
of this scope. The commentary on the inscriptions is, in the main, 
restricted to explanatory notes as an aid to the translation, there 
being little in the way of linguistic or grammatical analysis. The 
translation itself is in Latin, but there are frequent paraphrases 
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in Italian, particularly in the Iguvine tablets, where the editor 
has drawn freely on Devoto’s Italian rendition in his Le lavole di 
Gubbio. There have been suggestions by various scholars lately 
that Latin not be used as the language of translation for the 
Italic inscriptions, but against the obvious disadvantages of 
potential ambiguity and the temptation to avoid decisions by 
converting undecipherable dialect words into an artificial starred 
Latin, there must be weighed both the facility of comparing the 
interpretations of several editors who are translating into the 
same rather than into different languages, and the convenience 
of citing forms in a language of similar construction (in how many 
of the languages usual to scholarship could the Oscan form paam 
be explained as simply as by the Latin ‘quam’?). Even the use 
of Latin starred forms has advantages when used with discretion, 
as it is by Bottiglioni, who can thus render damusennias by 
*damosiniae and refer the reader to the glossary for the cumber- 
some translation ‘Feste pubbliche in onore di Giove’. Admitt- 
edly, in some cases this may be more of a convenience for the 
editor than for the reader. 

The glossary, which is complete only for the inscriptions included 
in this work, is enriched by etymological notes, although these 
are hardly complete or thorough enough to give to this section 
the status of an etymological dictionary. For some words of 
obvious relationship (e.g. fraler) no etymological note at all is 
given; for others equally obvious (fust) a very brief note may 
be given; and generally there is no real attempt to make the citation 
complete (for meddiss the related Greek and Latin forms are 
cited but no mention is made of the Celtic, Germanic, Sanskrit, 
and Armenian cognates). This brevity too is in harmony with 
the general plan of the work. The etymology is sufficient to 
establish the identity of the word; those interested in further 
detail may turn to the relevant etymological dictionary. At 
the same time, it should be emphasized that the inclusion of 
etymologies in the glossary is in itself a valuable addition to 
Italic scholarship, for the only other systematic treatment of 
the subject is the somewhat outmoded Allitalisches Wérterbuch 
of Muller. 

Bottiglioni’s Manale is in all respects a sound and carefully 
prepared treatment of the Italic dialects. It provides for the 
non-specialist an excellent handbook that will serve equally well 
as a text and as a reference work. 


Columbia University WILLIAM DIVER 
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Gino BorttiGLiont, Dizionario delle parlale corse: Indice dell’ « Al- 
lante Linguistico Etnografico [Italiano della Corsica» 
(ALEIC); Societa Tipografica Modenese—Editrice in Modena, 
1952. 

Bottiglioni’s recently published supplement to his ALEIC 
fills a double purpose: it presents an alphabetical listing of the 
title-words that occur throughout the ten volumes (2000-odd maps) 
of the ALEIC, a welcome index since the maps are not presented 
alphabetically as in Gilliéron’s ALF but are grouped by semantic 
categories aS in Jaberg and Jud’s AIS, and at the same time 
offers itself as the most recent dictionary of Corsican to be made 
available to scholars. The most readily available dictionary 
heretofore is the familiar one drawn up by Falcucci over a number 
of years in the last third of the past century, left uncompleted at 
his death in 1902 and taken up and assembled by Guarnerio 
finally to appear in 1915 under the title of Vocabolario dei 
dialetli, geografia e coslumi della Corsica, Cagliari. The work 
contains (especially for the letter A) extended definitions, phrases 
to illustrate, and idiomatic uses of a given word that make the 
present work seem lean by comparison. However, Falcucci’s 
work draws heavily for its forms on Rogliano (Capo Corsino, 
point 1 of the ALEIC), birthplace of the compiler, although some 
forms are included and so indicated from both Cismontane and 
Oltremontane Corsican, while P. Tommaso Alfonsi’s small repertory 
of words from his native dialect of Balagna (I/ dialelto corso nella 
parlata Balanina, Livorno, 1932), recalled after almost fifty years 
of habitation on the mainland, covers only a restricted area, and 
that in an incomplete manner. 

Bottiglioni’s compilation seems to be quite complete, yet the 
publication of his listing by no means precludes any further 
discoveries by a perusal of the maps themselves. A casual spot- 
check brings to my attention a number of omissions. These do 
but highlight the wealth of forms included in Bottiglioni’s dictio- 
nary and incline one to a closer investigation to determine the 
exact relationship of Corsican to Old Tuscan, Pisan, Old Genoese 
(for Bonifacio), and Sassarese and Gallurese. 

One of the greatest merits of a dictionary of this type is the 
accuracy and detail of the phonetic transcription. Bottiglioni 
has told us that his method is based on that used by the compilers 
of the AJS with several changes or additions to accomodate 
sounds peculiar to the Corsican domain. He has also stated that 
these transcriptions are occasionally only approximate in order 
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to maintain a relatively simple set of phonetic symbols to the 
advantage of both the researcher and also the field worker who 
can thereby attain the speed that is advisable in noting down 
the replies of the informant. Yet, besides the usual symbols 
standing for sounds that we are generally familiar with in the 
Romance languages and dialects, he has adopted additional signs 
to represent sounds peculiar to a certain region, or city even, such 
as IT, a vibrant between / and r, pronounced toward the middle 
palate, peculiar to the city of Aiaccio, and r', a sound of r less 
apical than the Tuscan r, peculiar to Old Genoese and still heard 
in Sassari and Bonifacio. 

A desire to examine closely Bottiglioni’s system of phonetic 
transcription and the sounds of Corsican in general has 
provoked several studies, one, more recent, a Bonn dissertation, 
W. Hermann, Versuch einer Deutung des Vokalsystems der korsischen 
Mundarten nach dem Allante linguistico elnografico italiano della 
Corsica, 1950, the other an extensive article written ten years ago 
by W. Paulyn, Das phonetische Transskriptionssystem des Atlante 
linguistico-etnografico italiano della Corsica (ALEIC), Arch. f. 
vergl. Phonetik 6(1942-43).137-169 (also published separately, 
Berlin: K. Ohm, 1943). Paulyn, through a correspondence with 
Bottiglioni between January and March of 1939, attempted to 
enlarge and render more precise Bottiglioni’s descriptions of 
the sounds of Corsican, stating that an absolutely perfect and 
correct analysis would depend upon experimental phonetics or 
upon those Corsicans themselves, if one should ever run across 
them, who would be in a position to clarify any remaining doubtful 
sounds. 

Bottiglioni’s dictionary is not only an indispensible guide and 
directory for those who use the ALEIC but a lexicon for those who 
do not have the ALEIC at hand. If there is a likelihood of doubt 
concerning the exact nature of a word, its grammatical category 
is included and also the complete phrase in which it occurs. The 
author has been careful to choose the full forms of words, the most. 
representative type. I am only doubtful of the practicality of 
presenting words with doubled initial consonants, a regular 
phenomenon in certain syntactic constructions. Although this 
may tend to make the word appear more vivid and make up for 
its having been torn from the context of the Atlas, it merely 
makes more difficult consulting the work or checking for the 
inclusion or omission of any one word. The section Errata Corrige 
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at the end of the volume contains a few corrections to the 
ALEIC, as well as a sizable list of emendations for the Dizionario. 
Boston College 
RicHARD P. BouDREAU 


JEAN ADIGARD DES GAUTRIES, Les noms de personnes scandinaves 
en Normandie de 911 a 1066, Nomina Germanica, Arkiv for 
germansk namnforskning utgivet av Jéran Sahlgren 11. 
xxxv-+479 pp. Lund: Carl Bloms Boktryckeri, 1954. 


This is the first systematic study of Scandinavian personal 
names in Normandy that has ever appeared. Earlier scholars 
were primarily concerned with place-names, with only an incidental 
mention of the personal names which often make up a given 
Norman place-name. The author gives the most complete listing 
of Scandinavian names in Norman documents of the period 
that has ever been published. Starting from the actual 
cartularies and other documents (because of the unreliability of 
earlier studies), Jean Adigard des Gautries has produced a 
monumental work in the field of Norman anthroponymy. Among 
other things, he has discovered a number of Scandinavian names 
mentioned in Norman sources which none of his predecessors had 
ever found: Agi, Azurr, Hofi, Kali. Malli, Sligandr, Teitr, Tofa 
and Torf. Those not aware of the important Norse influence 
in Normandy will be amazed to see that persons with Romance 
and Latin forms of Old Norse porsleinn are referred to no less than 
sixty times in Norman documents (pp. 326-340). Because of 
the similarity between many Frankish and Scandinavian names, 
it has in many cases been impossible to determine the exact 
origin of a given name, especially when the name is also found 
in other parts of northern France. Thus the author gives a list 
of such names in the chapter entitled « Noms douteux (scandinaves 
ou francs) » (pp. 178-243). 

In the chapter entitled «Examen phonétique des noms 
normanniques » (pp. 244-249), there are a few points which could 
have been stated dilferently. The author writes, for example, 
that «f, normalement maintenue (mais rendue par ph dans un 
exemple d’Osulph, a coté d’Osulf, et dans 2 de Rolph), est parfois 
tombée en finale, surtout dans des composés toponymiques... » 
(p. 247). This chapter is hardly a phonetic study, but rather a 
study of the orthography adopted for the Scandinavian names 
in Norman documents. The work is not basically a linguistic 
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work; however, the Romance linguist who examines this chapter 
carefully will see how well the forms assumed by the Norse names 
in Normandy agree with the phonology of the French of north- 
western France ca. 900. ON Geirlaug appears as_ Gerloc 
in Normandy, just as Latin longum had become OF lonc ‘long’ 
at about this time. No mention is made of the treatment of the 
many Scandinavian geminates, although many names with gemi- 
nates are given elsewhere in the book. When the author states 
that « s est conservée, mais en position initiale, elle est parfois déja 
précédée de l’e prosthétique..., » Romance linguists will be sure to 
notice an omission; the author means preconsonantal s (p. 249). 
Instead of writing that u is ordinarily retained with certain excep- 
tions (pp. 246-247), the author should have treated {i| and [i] 
separately, since ON Runi appears as the place-name Runelol 
(pp. 129-130), whereas the ON forms with [ti] eventually gave 
(o] in Normandy. This is also shown by such words as Norman 
londre ‘ tinder’ and flondre ‘flounder’ which are from ON forms 
with |i], whereas Fr. hune ‘top’, first attested in a twelfth-century 
Norman text is from ON hunn ‘the knob at the top of the mast- 
head’. 

Among the author’s conclusions is the fact that the areas of 
strongest Scandinavian influence were the Pays de Caux, the 
northern half of the Cotentin peninsula, and the regions bordering 
the Seine and the smaller rivers near the Norman coast (p. 264). 
Although the majority of names attested in Norman documents 
are common to all of Scandinavia, there are many more that are 
specifically Danish than there are specifically Norwegian names 
(265-270). The one Swede mentioned was just a visitor, and not 
a permanent settler (p. 265). The fact that only a_ few 
Scandinavian women’s names are attested in Normandy does not 
seem to the author to be proof that the Viking settlement was an 
exclusively male undertaking; the author points out that place- 
names in Normandy rarely contain a woman’s name as a compo- 
nent element, and Christian names were widely adopted by 
the Scandinavians who embraced Christianity. Jean Adigard des 
Gautries ’ work is an important contribution with much valuable 
information for linguists, as well as for anthropologists and 
historians. In the present work, as in his earlier studies in the 
Annales de Normandie and Eludes germaniques, the author has made 
available material that will be of interest to Romance and 
Scandinavian linguists alike. 


City College of New York RALPH PAUL DE GOROG 
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Hans Weser, Das Tempussyslem des Deulschen und des 
Franzésischen. Ubersetzungs- und Strukturprobleme. Romanica 
Helvetica, vol. 45. 275 pp. Bern: A. Francke, 1954. 

The author derives his material for a comparison of the German 
and French tense systems from eight French novels translated 
into German and as many German novels translated into French, 
all written between 1925 and 1950. He chose novels, he says, 
because they represent the spoken and the written language 
(p. 24). But at the same time he admits using only such texts 
as, «at least in regard to tenses, adhere to the usage recognized 
as norm.» If this means the literary standard language, then 
social and local dialects could not be taken into account, even 
though Weber says that «different styles and different dialect 
areas were considered » (p. 24). And if in the very next sentence 
he declares that «through this choice [of sources] and _ the 
accumulation of examples, local and individual peculiarities 
of the authors and the translators were to be levelled out, » and 
if he further confesses that he found no double compounded tenses 
either in his French (p. 245) or in his German (p. 246) sources (like 
jai eu fail for j’eus fait, and ich habe gelan gehabi for ich habe getan) 
because such forms «do not occur in the literary language, » one 
wonders just how Weber got the idea that he was dealing with any 
level or dialect of the spoken language. By this I do not mean 
to imply that I consider research in the standard form of a language 
inferior to, or less important than, a study of its spoken forms; 
but a writer on linguistics should unambiguously state at the 
outset just what type of speech he is going to deal with. 

The level or dialect of speech chosen is very important in a 
study on tense usage. In my own native dialect (Viennese 
German), the preterite is virtually unused ; everybody employs 
the compounded perfect, so much so that children upon entering 
school must be drilled in the use of the preterite and are strenuously 
taught to avoid the perfect in writing and «nice» speech. In 
French the difference between the sadly misnamed passé défini 
and passé indéfini is principally one of level and style, not of syntax 
or meaning. Obviously texts and translations exhibiting mainly 
one or the other type of speech will show wholly different frequencies 
of occurrence and correlations of these tenses of the past. Weber 
refers repeatedly, but always briefly and in passing to this hurdle, 
and ultimately makes nothing of it in his conclusions. 

Whether a comparison of an original with a_ translation 
(a literary, possibly poetic translation!) is conducive to valid 
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results is another matter again, especially since we must recognize, 
as does our author, that « the translation of tenses is in reality no 
more than an accommodation to a tense system—or even the entire 
language system» (p. 250), because in the translation « occurs 
mostly that verb form which is required by the context,» and 
because «the translator employs that verb form which satisfies 
his Sprachgefiihl,» to say nothing of the fact that, conversely, 
some translators (bad ones, I daresay) are tempted to « use simply 
the [grammatically] equivalent tense (‘form substitution’) » 
(p. 247). 

Since Weber himself is fully bilingual (p. 21, n. 1), he might 
have found a sufficient informant with the necessary Sprachgefiihl 
for both sides in himself, although [ suppose that texts offered 
him a vast store of examples. However, let us be clear that 
neither he, nor I, nor anyone else would have in all cases rendered 
the tenses of the originals exactly as did the quoted translators, 
for the very simple reason, alluded to above, that exigencies of style, 
word order, euphony, literary artistry of one kind or another 
often drive a good translator to follow his personal taste, and 
paths quite different from those trodden by the schoolboy or the 
utilitarian interpreter who merely wishes to transmit the bare 
sense of a piece. (In fact, Weber himself rejects some translations 
into German among his sources because they do not meet his 
Sprachgefiihl. Cf. p. 202.) All this the author recognizes again 
briefly and sporadically, but once more he does not accord it 
anywhere nearly full weight in his generalizations and conclusions. 

But Weber has given us a rich and valuable collection of varied 
types of tense use and translation, and has carefully and conscien- 
tiously organized and classified his material. This part of his 
great labor seems to me considerably more fruitful than general 
statements whose sense often escapes me, like the following 
(which I shall not translate for good reasons): « Die franzésische 
Sprache kann nicht die konkrete Wirklichkeit objektiv wieder- 
geben, sondern sie unterscheidet in dieser zwei Grundtendenzen, 
welche sie zu_ selbstandigen Seinsweisen ausbildet, sodass 
Objektivitat und lebensnahe Wirklichkeit sich gegenseitig 
ausschliessen » (p. 97). « Die natiirliche [N. B.] Entsprechung des 
franzésischen futur ist das deutsche Prasens» (p. 182). « Der 
Franzose neigt leichter dazu, ein vergangenes.Geschehnis von der 
Gegenwart aus zu betrachten als der Deutsche» (p. 77). «Im 
Unterschied zum Deutschen (Prateritum!) besitzt die franzésische 
Alltagssprache kein eigentliches Erzihlungstempus » (p. 80). 
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Neither Weber’s methods nor his materials are sufficient to 
arrive at such profound, or at least sweeping, generalizations. 
But wherever the author has remained within what seem to me the 
limits imposed by his procedure and his evidence, his work is 
valid and informative. 


University of Michigan Ernst PULGRAM 


MAURICE Cornu, Les formes surcom posées en frangais. ix+268 pp. 

Bern: A. Francke, 1953. 

This dissertation, a model for «la thése bien faite, » deals with 
formations of the type quand il a eu fini (Romains), quand je lui 
ai eu dil son fail (Balzac). These legitimate features of spoken 
French are often treated very casually, even in a book like Frei’s, 
La grammaire des faules. In Oi en sont les études de francais? (Paris, 
1935, p. 97), G. Gougenheim has pointed up the need for a study 
of these constructions. 

After a brief introduction, a first chapter is concerned with 
the extension in the uses of double compounds in all tenses from 
Old French onward, with rich illustrative material from contempo- 
rary French literature. The second chapter surveys the decline 
of the past definite and past anterior tenses and the corresponding 
increase .in the use od double compound tenses in French 
dialects. 

If we accept Foulet’s definition: « Un temps surcomposé est 
celui qui ajoute a un temps déja composé un auxiliaire de plus » 
(cf. p. 2), a series j’ai eu fini, j’avais eu fini, etc. in active and passive 
voices is the theoretical result. These, Maurice Cornu considers 
an aspect of the verb which, after G. Guillaume (Temps ef verbe, 
Paris, 1929, 15 ff.), he calls «le temps in fieri. » 

The author considers the double compound tenses a definite 
part of the structure of living French. As proof of this, he offers 
the replies of 16 out of 33 pupils of 12-13 years of age who wrote: 
« Quand j’ai eu fini mon devoir, j’ai pu m’amuser.» At age 16, 
the same type of student distinguishes between a spoken « quand 
jai eu fini...» and a written « quand j’eu fini mon devoir, je pus 
m’amuser.» This, he believes, proves the influence of the purism 
of the schools in the correction of more natural speech. 

The first examples of a double compound past go back to the 
15th century. Their frequency increases steadily and perceptibly 
—although no statistics are furnished—from that time to the pre- 
sent. An analysis of the linguistic levels in which double 
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compounds occur indicates that Old French presents double 
compounds in juridical formulas and colloquial language, and the 
16th century shows examples furnished by ordinary, uneducated 
women and by epistolary French. The 17th century examples 
occur chiefly in letters and conversational French, with a clear 
puristic reaction against them as is indicated by Vaugelas’ silence 
concerning these formations. In the 19th and 20th centuries, 
Dr. Cornu found innumerable examples in Dumas fils, Stendhal, 
Balzac, Proust, Romains, and a host of other writers. The 
passages quoted seem to me to reflect the vulgar, popular, 
slangish, familiar level of spoken French. 

The author’s study of the dialectal influence in the development 
of double compound tenses favors the view that « le développement 
desdites constructions... {s’est] effectué dans la langue et dans 
les patois sans influence réciproque appréciable » (p. 249). 

It seems clear to this reviewer that the disappearance of the 
past definite tense from spoken French is in large measure respon- 
sible for the creation of double compound forms, which are in fact 
popular creations that fulfill the same aspectual need for « anterio- 
rity » which the past anterior served. This seems to be borne 
out by the fact that the double compound tenses used are precisely 
those which replace the forms—like the past anterior tense— 
which disappeared in spoken French. Even a dyed-in-the-wool 
purist would agree with Dr. Cornu that the frequency of the 
double compound usage both in oral and written French should 
justify its inclusion in the grammars (p. 1). 

Maurice Cornu is to be congratulated on an important contribu- 
tion to an area of contemporary French syntax and dialectology 
which has been neglected too long. His work is a fine example 
of painstaking scholarship and the errala and imperfections 
rare. 


College of the City of New York Louris FURMAN Sas. 


ALBERT Henry, Chrestomathie de la littérature en ancien francais, 
I. Textes, x+350 pp. Il. Notes, Glossaire, Table des noms 
propres, 175 pp. Bern: A. Francke, 1953. 

Anthologies of the rich and complex literature extant in 
Old French are numerous and excellent. The field, from the 
Serments de Strasbourg to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
has been studied by scholars of the stature of Gaston Paris, 
E. Faral, K. Voretsch, R. Bossuat and U. T. Holmes, has been 
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combed for the finest selections and edited from Bartsch-Wiese 
on. A new anthology must therefore subject itself to the most 
critical scrutiny. 

Henry’s chrestomathy, although it begins with the standard 
Oaths, is a selection based on periods, genre and variety. Although 
primarily interested in quality, the author wished to include selec- 
tions which were neither too long nor too short—an endeavor 
which is always subject to differences of opinion—which included 
the principal episodes of the légendes. The subdivisions of the 
text include hagiographical literature, biblical stories, epic 
samplings, narratives, fabliaux, allegorical, lyrical, dramatic and 
scientific literature. The historical excerpts include extracts from 
Villehardouin to Joinville, as well as the cycles of Alexandre 
le Grand, Guillaume d’Orange, La Geste des Lorrains, the Romans 
Bretons and the Grail Cycle. The eighteen sections include more 
than generous «snips» of the rich and varied body of Medieval 
literature in Old French. This is made possible by the use of 
double columns of text. Preceding each of the 193 selections 
there is an excellent, though brief, introduction and a historical 
and textual résumé. 

The treatment of all the genres, in line with the necessities of 
a well rounded course in Old-French literature, has resulted 
in a work so interesting that it will delight both teacher and 
student, even if it does startle the scholar to see pages of music 
for the songs, rondeaux, jeuz-parlis and a sponsus, as the case 
may be. Modern scholarship in the medieval period has reached 
a point where we may now strive, as Henry has done, to give 
that interdisciplinary sweep, joining literature, textual criticism, 
chronology and even musical notation to the indispensable linguistic 
dialectal data in order to comprehend the spirit as well as the 
words of integral Medievalism in France, in all its rich unity and 
variety. 

A careful sampling of the texts for purposes of comparison with 
other well-known anthologies shows that the author-editor has 
done a most painstaking job in selecting the best readings in 
accordance with the canons of accepted medieval text-criticism. 
The differences are not many, most of them orthographical and 
spacing, nor are they striking. They generally agree with the 
readings of the more recent scholars and editors—which is as it 
should be. 

The second volume contains a rich collection of notes, a scanty 
glossary—if we compare it to the type offered by Bartsch-Wieser 
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or even by Carl Appel in his Provenzalische Chrestomathie—and 
a table of Proper Names. The notes are for the most part a 
justification of a specific reading or innovation based either upon 
the author’s own analysis or upon that of the editor or scholar 
responsible for the deviation from the more traditional rendering. 

The two volumes of Albert Henry’s work will, I am sure, become 
a standard text for courses in French literature. Part of the 
series of the Bibliotheca Romana and published under the aegis 
of W. von Wartburg, this chrestomathy will meet with well- 
deserved praise from teachers at the college and the university 
level for the high quality of literary taste and the painstaking 
scholarship of its author. 


College of the City of New York Louis FuRMAN SAS 


CARLOTTA ALMEIDA DE CARVALHO, Glossdrio das Poesias de Sd 
de Miranda. Publicacgdes do Centro de Estudcs Filologicos 
No. 1. vii+465 pp. Lisbon: Centro de estudos filologicos, 1953. 
This book makes a slightly deceptive first impression. On 

opening it, this reviewer expected to find primarily a philological 

(i.e. historical-linguistic) treatment of the subject, in which etymo- 

logy, historical lexicography, phonology, orthography and the 

like could be expected to occupy the major part of the author’s 
attention. Since the late Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos had 

published her Poesias de Francisco de Sad de Miranda in 1885 

(with a 47-page glossary) a certain scepticism was in order as to 

the usefulness of the undertaking. To be sure, Dona Carolina 

treated only words ‘antiquadas ou raras’ (some 1,400 items), 
while the present work treats the poet’s whole vocabulary 

(some 4,000). Still, there could be relatively little of historical, 

etymological interest to say about the additional 3,000 items, and 

one is therefore a little dashed to discover that the etymologies 
and phonological treatments are largely taken over intact from 

Meyer-Liibke, Nascentes, Goncalves Viana, Nunes, Leite de 

Vasconcelos and Dona Carolina herself. Properly considered, 

however, the book is intended to be a quite different, though 

related, kind of study, and when it is so considered, the grounds 
for disappointment largely disappear. 

This is a preliminary study for the long-projected Diciondrio 
da Lingua Portuguesa Arcaica. To judge from the sample here 
presented, the intention of those responsible is to make of the 
Diciondrio a work similar to the NED or to the Diccionario de 
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Auloridades, one, that is, in which the major attention will be paid 
to such matters as the first occurrence in the language of the 
entry word (with date) and its range of meanings in the period, 
together with quotations from various writers, giving sufficient 
context to enable the user to discover in which shades of meaning 
the several authors used it, and, in sum, the total range of 
meanings and uses. In this perspective, the etymological question 
fades somewhat into the background, although one hopes that 
the ultimate editors of the dictionary will take more account of 
recent scholarship in the field of etymology than has the present 
author. Although the book was published in 1953, the preface 
is dated 1939. I have found no citation to a work of scholarship 
published since the earlier date, and in fact the only two scholars 
cited whose activity continued much beyond that date are Manuel 
Rodrigues Lapa and Leo Spitzer. Giacinto Manuppella, Os 
Esludos de Filologia Portuguesa de 1930 a 1949..., Centro de Estudos 
Filologicos, Lisboa, 1950, lists 1,800 books and articles some of 
which should certainly have been cited. Names conspicuous by 
their absence include: M. L. Wagner, Yakov Malkiel, Joseph 
M. Piel, C. C. Rice, Paiva Boléo, E. B. Williams, Silva Neto, and 
many more. 

The work consists of the glossary proper (1-430), a list of 
proverbs (431), index of proper names (433-47), brief bibliography 
(459), list of authors and works cited (451-3), in which modern 
scholars and poets contemporary with Sa are mingled, and list of 
first lines and numbers of the 190 poems on which the study is 
based. Here the numbering system is identical with, and the 
reference is to, the text established by Dona Carolina, from which 
all the citations are taken verbatim. 

It. is impossible to criticize the author’s method of arrangement 
without criticizing, in effect, the plans for the Diciondrio, for which 
she presumably has no responsibility (cf. p. iii). There seems, for 
example, to be some slight confusion as to whether she is glossing 
or defining the entry words. If the ultimate work is to be a true 
dictionary, definition, not gloss, is in order, and it is of the essence 
of good definition that it not contain the word defined. If, on 
the other hand, this is to be an etymological dictionary, a gloss 
in modern Portuguese is sufficient. Either of these methods is 
good, but one should be followed consistently. Yet we find alma 
defined: ‘espirito, parte imaterial do homem’; agua ‘substancia 
liquida... hidrogénio e oxigénio’; but: azul ‘a cér azul’. Some- 
thing should be done about this. Dubious, also, is the method of 
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arranging related forms, whether in one entry, or in several. 
It seems unfortunate to have separated algum and algda, and 
even more so @ (a+a) from 4 (also a+a). If, however, the editors 
persist in separating algum and algida, some consistency should 
be introduced into the two etymologies, which are here differently 
treated. Contrariwise, one would have preferred to see no and na 
given two entries each, depending on whether the second element 
is pronoun or adjective. Not to extend the list of minor errors 
(vosso, for nosso s. v. aborrecer, and the like), we can conclude by 
urging that some fixed policy be adopted for the treatment of 
phrases: It is confusing to find de boca aberta under abrir, while 
a boca aberta is under boca, and there are other examples. 

It is difficult to judge a work which exists simultaneously as a 
separate study and as a preliminary to a larger work. Certainly 
the latter character has militated against certain qualities one 
would have liked to see in this had it been an independent study. 
On the other hand, one can only rejoice that plans for the Diciondrio 
are sufficiently advanced to permit this sort of partial publication, 
and at the same time wish the authors and editors all success 
in prosecuting so demanding a task to the desired conclusion. 
As to the author, one must recognize her devotion to scholarship 
and the indefatigable industry which has produced the present 
work, while hoping that criticisms of detail such as these will 
contribute something to the final perfection of the Diciondrio. 

University of Illinois 

JosepH H. D. ALLEN JR. 


De_mira MacAs, Os animais na linguagem portuguesa. Publicacgées 
do Centro de estudos filolégicos No. 2. 431 pp. Lisbon: Centro 
de estudos filologicos, 1951. 


On particular significance in the title of Delmira Macas’ 
dissertation, here published as a monograph, is the word linguagem 
preferred to lingua because the names of animals are taken not 
merely as lexical items, but also as elements of phraseology and 
style. The study of a given category of realia within a language 
area has flourished since the establishment of the Wérler und Sachen 
method, but this book neither begins nor ends in conformity with 
the principles of such investigations. The first section offers 
etymologies: it distinguishes linguistic strata in the sources of 
animal names in Portuguese and discusses the traditional topics 
of word formation (composition, derivation, onomatopeia, borro- 
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wing). This is a compilation from standard etymological dictio- 
naries (Meyer-Liibke, von Wartburg, Candido de Figueiredo), 
supplemented by numerous specialized monographs. In _ the 
paragraph on onomatopeia, one may well question the sense of 
listing for five pages (38-42) a series of attempts to represent in 
Portuguese spelling the noises made by various birds, beasts, 
and insects, all the more since these words have no lexical value 
(e.g. vvvuvvv-insecto!). The second part classifies in great detail 
the sources of proper names given to animals by their masters. 
Slight indeed is the significance of presenting the Portuguese 
equivalents for ‘“‘Fido’’ and ‘‘Rover,” but the reverse process, 
the adoption of animal species names as family names, is of 
greater interest. The author surmises (p. 68) that, since surnames 
became mandatory in Portugal at a comparatively late date, 
there must have been a tendency to utilize nicknames as family 
names, hence the relative frequency of animal terms (e.g. Cabrai.. 
The third section, illustrated with drawings, comes closest to the 
Worlter und Sachen treatment. The topic is the semantic evolution 
of animal names, in traditional categories (extension, restriction, 
etc.), but always dealing literally with animal nomenclature. 
Despite the overwhelming mass of detail, both completeness 
and accuracy of zoological classification are explicitly disavowed 
(p. 99); e.g. bats are grouped with birds. Occasional references 
to the fauna of Brazil do little more than emphasize how 
inexhaustible the subject really is. The two following chapters 
describe the rdle of animal names in general usage. After a 
listing of animal names as occurring in emotional content, in jargon, 
and in slang, there is a treatment of metaphors, fixed expressions, 
proverbs, riddles, etc. Here too the material is endless; the 
author admits (p. 238) that new figures of speech are being created 
constantly. Even so, a greater degree of selectivity is highly 
desirable; statements to the effect that insincere tears are called 
“crocodile tears”’ (p. 166), that a tall, thin person with an elongated 
neck can be compared with a giraffe (p. 205), and that “dog” 
is used as a term of disrespect (p. 232) occupy more space than their 
importance would seem to justify. The last part of the book 
deals with the symbolism of animals, first as it appears in myths 
and folklore—a lengthy section not even concerned with language 
as such—and finally as a device of literary style; here we have 
a series of quotations from Portuguese prose and verse in which 
animal names happen to occur. In itself a legitimate concern 
of stylistic analysis, this is so far removed from the earlier topics 
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of the book as to destroy any semblance of structural unity, and 
the treatment is of necessity random and subjective. 

There is a formidable accumulation of material in this book, 
but the author has obviously attempted the impossible. Even 
one of the several topics, well organized and treated either with 
completeness or on a sound basis of selectivity, would have been 
adequate for a valuable monograph, but this flood of material, 
partially trivial and at times ill-digested, is totally unreadable. 
Fortunately, the book is provided with a detailed bibliography 
and an extensive index, so that it can be useful as a reference 
work for those who may have an interest in specific zoological 
terms occurring in Portuguese. 


Brown University WALTER J. SCHNERR 


Goran Hammarstr6Mm, Elude de phonétique auditive sur les parlers 
de l’ Algarve. Uppsala, Almqvist and Wiksells, 1953. 185 pp. 


This phonetic study of various subdialects of the southernmost 
and smallest province of Portugal reflects the utmost in conscien- 
tiousness and painstaking labor on the part of the author, and the 
data presented in it will—barring certain ambiguities—provide 
reliable as well as interesting material for phonological analysis, 
both synchronic and diachronic. A team composed of the author, 
of Mr. Armando de Lacerda, Director of the Laboratory of 
Experimental Phonetics at the University of Coimbra, and of 
Mrs. de Lacerda made wire and tape recordings lasting up to half 
an hour of the speech of fifty-five dialect speakers, mostly illiterate, 
from twenty different communities. A thorough study of the 
language of thirteen of these places was made, but some interesting 
data from the other seven are also given; only data that show 
differences from standard Portuguese are presented. Anyone 
who has ever attempted to make a precise phonetic transcription 
from a recording will sympathize with the author when he states 
that for some sounds about ten repetitions were necessary before 
their essential features could be clearly established and that 
sometimes sounds seem incapable of precise definition, at least by 
auditive phonetics. In several places the author conscientiously 
admits his inability to decide upon a definite classification of 
certain aspects of some sounds, giving in such cases alternative 
phonetic notations. 

The brevity of some of the samples (which the author himself 
regrets) is evidently responsible to some extent for an ambiguity 
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that can be frustrating to the phonologist interested in learning 
how phonemic patterns function and change, a type of ambiguity 
that is common in surveys of this kind. When some items are 
observed in the speech of one informant and other items in that 
of another informant of the same community, one cannot be sure 
whether a composite of phenomena presented as characteristic 
of the dialect of this community would all be found in the 
phonological stock of any one individual. What we are likely 
to get sometimes in such a composite is a mixture of parts of diverse 
patterns, a somewhat garbled picture not corresponding accurately 
to anything in reality. Unfortunately one must consider this 
possibility on examining the data concerning some of the places 
treated in this study. 


Following are some of the Algarvian phenomena not general 
in standard Portuguese: 

1. The vowels corresponding to unaccented /i/ and /u/ of standard 
Ptg. frequently, the unaccented /a/ less frequently, are weak, 
are reduced to shwa, are sometimes heard only as a _ puff of air 
like a voiceless shwa, or are lost. Here we may note the somewhat 
similar development in the Ptg. of Rio de Janeiro, where no shwa 
appears, but the weakened /i/ and /u/ are frequently unvoiced, 
sometimes entirely inaudible, and the weakened /a/ is almost 
—but note quite—shwa and never unvoiced or entirely inaudible. 
In the dialect of Rio the /t/ and /d/ before /i/, whether the latter 
is strong (accented) or weak or lost, are usually highly palatalized; 
this palatalization does not occur in Algarve. 


2. The diphthong that is spelled ei in standard Ptg. is reduced 
to the monophthong /e/, except when it is strongly accented in 
final position. This new /e/ has not merged with the old stressed 
/e/ in western and central Algarve, for there the latter has become 
more open, except when strongly accented in final position, in 
which case it is merged with the old ei. We must assume, because 
it is neither stated nor denied, that the old diphthong ei has 
merged with the old /e/ in eastern Algarve, where the latter has 
not been shifted. 


3. In western and central Algarve, where the old /e/ is now more 
open, these other vocalic shifts are also characteristic: /</ more 
open, /a/ to the rear, /o/ closer, /o/ closer, and /u/ fronted to about 
the position of Norwegian long u. The shifts of the old /a, 9, 0, u/ 
are attributed by the author to two ‘tendencies’ whose origin 
he does not account for, namely, “‘labialization” and ‘‘velariza- 
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tion.” The fronting of the old /u/ is explained thus: For the 
articulation of a /u/ the back of the tongue is already very high, 
and the ‘tendency’ to increased velarization “impedes the 
articulation;”” hence the ‘‘tendency’’ to increase the velarization 
of a sound already velar can eliminate the velar quality itself (!). 
The opening of the old /e/ and /e/ are also attributed to 
‘‘velarization,’’ thus: ‘‘Velarization,’’ which moves the back part 
of the tongue backward and upward {during the articulation of 
front vowels?], pulls the front of the tongue backward too; and 
since the palate has a vaulted shape, the distance between it and 
the tip of the tongue is increased. We wonder whether we are 
to conceive of this ‘‘tendency”’ to velarize, i.e. to pull back and 
raise the back of the tongue, as a sympton of some unidentified 
endemic nervous disease. The vowel shift described here has 
nothing extraordinary about it. Shifts of whole series of 
phonemes whereby the intervals, and hence the distinctions, 
among the individual phonemes are preserved when a new phoneme 
is added to them are a common phenomenon in the histories of 
languages. In this case the monophthongization of the old ei> 
/e/ (supra, no. 2) added a new phoneme to the palatal series; and 
the shift of the old /e/ toward /e/ and /e/ toward /a/ etc., including 
/u/> [ii], can be explained as the means by which the speakers 
preserved all of their vowel distinctions (see Word 8 [1952], 1-7). 
The real problem here is why the new /e/<ei was permitted to 
merge with the old /e/ where the latter is not diphthongized 
(infra, no. 6) in eastern Algarve and not in the rest of this 
province. 


4. Vowels in Algarvian are often clearly nasalized before or after 
nasal consonants. This gives us reason to doubt that the Algarvian 
nasalized vowels are phonemically distinct from non-nasalized 
vowels, as the author classifies them. In languages where vowel 
nasality is phonemic we expect a clear and consistent distinction 
between non-nasalized and nasalized vowels in all contexts. 
In French the somewhat nasalized vowels before intervocalic 
/m/ and /n/ were denasalized in the 16th century at the time of the 
phonemicization of the nasality of vowels before the weakened 
and lost syllable-final, /m/ and /n/, and now the vowels before the 
new syllable-final /m/ and /n/ (from the subsequent loss of 
“‘mute e’’ after /m/ and /n/) are never nasalized. Another reason 
to doubt the existence of a phonemic distinction is the fact that 
the nasalized vowels show the same shifts as their non-nasalized 
counterparts in western and central Algarve: [i] has been fronted 
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along with /u/, [4] has been moved »dack with /a/, and [é] has been 
opened with /e/, while [i] remains close with /i/; the only exception 
is [6], which has been opened to [95] instead of becoming closer 
along with old /o/. In French the originally close nasalized 
vowels, after having become independent of the non-nasalized 
vowels, shifted to a more open position instead of keeping the same 
aperture as their original non-nasalized counterparts. 


5. The long /#/, which in some Romance dialects is still produced 
by means of a multiple vibration of the tongue tip against the 
alveoli, has become uvular in several widely separated places 
in Algarve, and this articulation is more frequent in the speech 
of younger people. The author does not attribute this change 
to the influence of the Lisbon dialect, where the long /f/ has also 
become uvular. The old long /f/ has become a uvular or velar 
fricative, usually voiceless, also in Brazilian Ptg. and in Puerto 
Rican Spanish. This is only one of the ways in which the last 
remnant of the old opposition of consonantal length of Latin is 
being eliminated; in some Gallo-Romance dialects the short /r/ 
has become /z/, /3/, or /h/, while the long /f/ has become /r/. 


6. Other phenomena, which deserve more or less extensive 
analysis, are the diphthongization of vowels, found mostly in 
places where the old vowels have not shifted; the strength of 
the final /l, r, §/, which are never weak and sometimes seem to be 
syllabic (though all other final consonants have been dropped); 
and the occasional facultative dropping of two or more final 
phonemes of words. 


New York University FREDERICK JUNGEMANN 


KENNETH JAcKsOoN, Language and History in Early Britain: 
A Chronological Survey of the Briitonic Languages First to 
Twelfth Century A. D. 752 pp. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. 

This is a landmark in the study of the three Brittonic languages 
(Welsh, Cornish and Breton) that arose out of the British during 
the 150 years following withdrawal of Roman power, or roughly 
450 to 600 A. D. These were the real Dark Ages in Britain, and 
also years of incredibly rapid change in language, race and culture. 
The impact of Brittonic on Anglo-Saxon was trivial—a certain 
number of proper names, mostly those of rivers, mountains and 
Roman towns, adopted perforce by the invaders during those 
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violent years of daily hand-to-hand conflict, plus a very few com- 
mon nouns—and the rest was Celtic silence: it was a Teutonic 
England in all essentials. One would think that it should have 
been the other way around, and Jackson devotes Part I of his 
history to the political and economic changes of the sub-Roman 
and early Anglo-Saxon period that explain what happened. 
This is valuable in itself, and being based on the latest researches 
of the archeologists, historians and epigraphers, is recommended 
to all interested in early Britain, though not primarily linguists. 

The more or less common British of the island in the early fifth 
century (Jackson sees a division into west British, that of the 
Midlands and Wales, and Southwest British, that of Devon and 
Cornwall; nothing can be deduced as to dialectization in Eastern 
Britain) raced through a series of profound changes, probably 
starting with an intensification of penultimate stress accent, from 
which followed loss of final syllables (all case endings), syncope 
of composition and internal unstressed vowels, reorganization 
of the vowel system, and finally a new quantity system; all of 
this accompanied by lenition, which was inherent in British 
(and Common Celtic) as a nuance, became phonemic at the 
beginning of the Brittonic period and remained as a permanent 
characteristic of the Brittonic languages (similarly in Goedelic) 
since it was called on to fill morphological and syntactic needs no 
longer supplied by the lost inflectional endings. 

These changes as completely transformed British into the 
Neo-Brittonic languages as did analogous changes Latin into 
the Romance dialects. The new languages were organized and 
stable already in the oldest written records (Old Welsh, Cornish, 
Breton, roughly 8th-9th centuries; Jackson calls the transitional 
languages of the 6th-8th centuries Primitive Welsh, Cornish, 
Breton), and they changed little for the next 400 years (until 
the Medieval period, latter 12th century) when the ultimate accent 
was thrown back again to the penultimate. Jackson closes his 
study with this latter. 

As Jackson says, the main outline of these changes has been 
worked out in the past hundred years of Celtic studies, starting 
from the foundation work of Zeuss in 1853, and continuing through 
the comprehensive Vergleichende Grammalik of Holger Pedersen 
(1909-1913), abridged and modernized in the English translation 
by Pedersen and Lewis (1937). The most comprehensive work 
dealing with Welsh alone was Sir John Morris Jones’s Grammar 
(1913). But in none of these works was there an attempt to 
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show the chronology of these changes. This is what Jackson 
wishes to do, and he disclaims any attempt, except incidentally, 
to tell how and why the changes came about. He thus disarms 
the structuralists from possible criticism: he need not show sound 
patterns, needs, pressures and realignments—though he does da 
a good deal of this (as in the discussion of the evolution of 
Common Celtic 6, or Brittonic 4, the Brittonic diphthongs, and 
transitional consonants such as = and X. And of course, 
morphology has no part in this study; as Jackson says, there is 
probably little of value comparatively that can be derived from 
such study on the basis of the very limited material. 

Jackson has the benefit of the latest scholarship in the fields 
of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic history, epigraphy, archeology and 
especially onomastics, to support him. He has worked with 
H. M. Chadwick and his schoo] on historical problems. It was the 
study of place-names stemming from Eilert Ekwall’s brief ‘‘English 
River Names” (1928) and later Dictionary of English Place-Names 
(third edition 1947) and continuing with Max Forster’s monumental 
Der Flussname Themse und seine Sippe (1941-42) that revitalized 
both linguistic and historical studies of Celtic-Saxon England. 
The English Place-Name Society is still in course of publication 
of their detailed County histories. This is all an example of how 
a new discipline can reopen a field that had seemed exhausted. 
Incidentally, most of the place-names borrowed from Celtic into 
Anglo-Saxon have remained unrecognized as such for the past 
millenium; as Jackson says, in the prejudice against anything 
Celtic (plus honest lack of material and method) any derivation 
was possible that was not Celtie—Scandinavian, Iberian, Illyrian, 
pre-Indo-European unspecified, have been favorite sources, 
where earlier and more naive generations looked to Hebrew, 
Egyptian, and of course Greek and Latin. 

Jackson was unable to obtain Férster’s work until 1947 whereas 
he had started on his own in 1944, and continued it until 1950, 
although it has not been possible to publish it until very recently. 
He finds Férster’s work of great value, but as it primarily concerns 
the relations of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon alone, it does not cover 
his whole field, nor is he in agreement with Férster on many 
details. 

In Jackson’s first part, in addition to exploring the Greek and 
Roman geographers, he has covered the story of the so-called 
Christian epigraphs (mostly in Wales and Cornwall, 5-7 th centuries, 
and including Ogam), the Roman occupation and withdrawal, 
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the coming of the Anglo-Saxons, the part played by the Church, 
the flight of the Celts to Wales and Cornwall (touching briefly on 
the British kingdoms of Strathclyde and Southern Cumbria and 
the survivals of the Cumbric dialect), the emigration to Brittany, 
and very importantly, the British and British-Latin loanwords 
in Irish. He has emphasized the difference, often overlooked, 
between British-Latin and British, and has shown that British- 
Latin was not the Vulgar Latin of the Continent. The point is 
also made that British-Latin went through many of the sound 
changes that Brittonic did, and as the orthography of British- 
Latin was conservative and did not reflect these changes, neither 
did the documents written in Brittonic; in fact, there was a more 
or less standard orthography for Welsh, Cornish and Breton until 
the Norman Conquest, when new influences came into England. 
Many older scholars, while realizing this as generally true, were 
nevertheless inclined to take actual spellings as representative 
of the contemporary sounds. ‘This is an example of how Jackson 
has revalued the older standard work of such scholars as Loth, 
Morris Jones, Grandgent (Vulgar Latin) and contemporary research 
such as that of Henry Lewis and Ifor Williams. 

The timely question of bilingualism finds considerable material 
here. The Celtic sound system, and indeed morphology, had 
much in common with Latin, but was very different from Anglo- 
Saxon. As conquerors the Anglo-Saxons were also contemptuous 
of the Celt, and they were poor linguists anyway. Latin had 
been the language of prestige in Celtic Britain for 400 years—it 
left about a thousand loanwords in Brittonic, mostly describing 
new cultural objects and practices—but it was succeeded directly 
by Anglo-Saxon as the language of prestige. It was necessary 
for the Celts to learn Anglo-Saxon and learn it well; the Anglo- 
Saxons never bothered to learn Celtic. Even when the Anglo- 
Saxons had been Christianized (against the wishes of the Christian 
Britons) and their churchmen knew Latin, the respective sets of 
ecclesiastics were contemptuous of each other, and Rome supported 
the Anglo-Saxons. Really, as Jackson intimates, there were four 
speeches in Roman Britain : high-class Latin, as good as that of 
Rome and sometimes better, being archaizing in true colonial 
style; middle-class Latin of the business-men and gentlemen 
farmers; Vulgar Latin, imported from the Continent by traders, 
mechanics and soldiers; and finally, British, spoken by native 
servants, slaves and peasants of Romanized Britain, but generally 
by the populations of the peripheral highland zones. British had 
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of course no written literature. After the debacle British and the 
Brittonic languages became the speech of the displaced Celts who 
fled West and Southwest, including the Romanized Latin-speaking 
Celts (whose symbol is Arthur). And now the “Celtic fringe,” 
the petty peripheral kingdoms, found themselves the aristocracy 
of the Celtic world. The Highlands were their last refuge, and the 
Highland chiefs became the upholders (PROTICTORIS, engraves 
Voteporix, an Irish king of Southwest Wales in the 6th century 
on his epitaph) of the only civilization and order they knew, the 
Roman Empire. 

The settlement of Brittany is a posing question. What original 
Celtic-speaking inhabitants, if any, were there in Armorica in 
450 A. D.? And from what parts of Britain did the Celtic migration 
come? As Jackson says, logically it should be from the East and 
Central parts, where Anglo-Saxon pressure was heavy, but it 
appears to have come from Devon and Cornwall. Yet these 
districts were not heavily populated and were under no direct 
threat, either from Anglo-Saxons to the East or, at that date, 
Irish pirates West. There must have been a continuous movement 
of displaced Celts via Devon and Cornwall to Brittany. Perhaps 
crossings were safest there from Anglo-Saxon pirates; perhaps 
local chiefs could furnish men and material to assist. But linguis- 
tically these mass movements would have swamped the local 
Southwest dialect; yet Cornish and Breton, identical languages, 
were even then different from Welsh. And who were the Cornish? 
The name was unknown to Cornwall in Roman times, when the 
whole peninsula was called Dumnonia. ‘Cornubia’ apparently 
first appears in a poem of Aldhelm, around 700. Aldhelm, who 
corresponded with King Geruntius of Dumnonia, speaks of going 
‘“usque diram Domnoniam, per carentem Cornubiam.”’ In a Life 
of St. Melor, who lived prior to this time, mention is made of 
Cornubia and Cornugallia, but Melor was a Prince of Brittany, 
though later the patron saint of several Cornish parishes, and it is 
apparent that the references are to Breton Cornubia or Cornugallia; 
furthermore, the Life was not written until the 11th or 12th 
century, so the forms quoted may not be much older. There 
was wilful confusion between Cornwall and Brittany, the Anglo- 
Saxons playing the Bretons against the Britons, and later the 
Norman-French playing both the Bretons and the Britons against 
the Anglo-Saxons, and Breton saints were sometimes ‘translated’ 
to Cornish habitats. 

Jackson doubts if the Cornovii of Shropshire, whose tribal 
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capital Viroconium Cornoviorum (Wroxeter) was a more or less 
permanent Roman outpost, could be the same people as the 
Cornish, but it seems possible that the Cornovii, partly Romanized 
and perhaps Christianized, foreseeing the Anglo-Saxon advance 
as well as further Irish and Pictish incursions, and upset by 
other tribal movements (the sons of Cunedda, the Cymry, had 
moved from the Lothians to Northern Wales), did migrate to 
Cornwall. The shadowy Arthur fought battles all the way from 
Scotland to Cornwall to perhaps Wiltshire. Granted that the 
«wall» of Cornwall is Anglo-Saxon ‘wealh’ and that the Anglo- 
Saxons called them the Corn-Welsh, it is an open question 
whether the ‘corn’ had originally anything to do with a ‘horn’ 
of land, or spit or peninsula, in either Celtic, Anglo-Saxon or 
Latin, despite the universal belief to the contrary. The Indo- 
European root or u-stem ‘*cornu would give a denominative 
Cornovii, but this could refer to headdress, drinking or sacrificial 
vessels, possession of cattle, or something similar. There were 
other Cornovii or Cornavii, in Scotland for instance; it seems 
unlikely that all of them were named from configuration of the 
territory they inhabited. 

Jackson shows that Cornubia is a Latinization of a probable 
Primitive Welsh-Cornish *corniiw on its way to *cornyw. Cornish 
and Breton interior i-affection is dated by Jackson in the eighth 
century, hence Cornish ‘Kernow’ and Breton ‘Kerneo,’ but 
Anglo-Saxon i-umlaut is dated the middle of the 7th century, 
so Pr. Cornish *cornyw must have been borrowed by them after 
the time when i-umlaut would have affected it—and this is just 
right historically for the Anglo-Saxon advance into Cornwall. 
This is a typical example of the neat and accurate dating of sound 
changes by Jackson. 

The Latin Cornugallia mentioned above, as well as the French 
Cornouaille, both as names for the Breton Kerneo, originally 
Cornubia, are puzzling, but are obviously connected with the 
Anglo-Saxon; in any event, they are not Breton forms. 

He of course excludes Irish except as it illustrates Brittonic 
phonology in loan-words. And he gives little attention to Gaulish 
except for a few quoted forms, remarking that Gaulish has no 
necessary relevance to Insular Brittonic; its accent was frequently 
antepenultimate, its lenition is in doubt, its vowel structure was 
often different. As Gaulish disappeared and left no successor 
(unless the Vannetais of Southern Brittany is such) there was no 
neo-Celtic development here, which is what Jackson is concerned 
with. 
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Speaking generally, it might be said that Welsh was both 
the most independent and conservative of the Brittonic languages, 
Its innovations, which may have been inherent tendencies, such 
as ll, rh, clear y, e before single nasals becoming i, and o before 
nasals, and nasals or liquids, plus stops becoming u, have no 
reflexes in Cornish-Breton. Yet other changes were common, 
often simultaneous, in the three languages, though occurring when 
the languages were not in contact with one another, especially 
Welsh with Cornish-Breton. The accent shift is an example. 
Cornish and Breton, as was natural, made innovations that 
approximated more and more to English and French respectively. 

Jackson’s individual analysis of the Brittonic short and long 
vowels as well as diphthongs is good throughout and is fully 
supported by reference to Anglo-Saxon borrowing of place-names, 
with careful regard for the chronology. The same treatment 
is followed through with the consonants. This is the first time 
this has been done with care and in detail; it probably could not 
have been done earlier; in any event, it is a signal achievement, 
and an important contribution to Celtic studies. 

There is a most adequate treatment of the semi-vowels, with 
careful dating of forms. As Jackson says, too many scholars 
have been prone to invent ad hoc explanations, stating that 
‘‘under certain conditions’’ such-and-such resulted, but they 
failed to specify details; this Jackson does, to the full extent that 
the details are available. 

F. Falc’hun has done some remarkable work on the structure 
of Breton (L’ Histoire de la langue bretonne, 1950-51 and Le Sysléme 
consonantique du Breton, 1951), which came to Jackson’s attention 
only as he was finishing his studies; he finds Fale’hun’s work of 
great support and confirmation, especially in the matter of 
consonant length (as affecting lenition, described below), but he 
is inclined to think that Fale’hun has not yet adduced sufficient 
evidence for some of his conclusions as to dialectic history. 

Another study that came to his attention as he was finishing 
his work is André Martinet’s article ‘Celtic Lenition and Western 
Romance Consonants’ appearing in Language, 28 (1952), pp. 192- 
217. Jackson recognizes the importance of Martinet’s conclusions 
and in a brief note to his appendix (p. 710) agrees in many essentials 
with these conclusions, but feels that some of Martinet’s views 
require modification. A careful reading of Martinet’s article, 
in conjunction with sections 93 and 131-133 of Jackson’s book, 
all dealing with lenition, and taking into consideration the 
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qualifying statements made by both writers, fails to disclose 
any real difference in treatment. It is a question partly of how 
lenition is defined, and of how one counts the various degrees 
of consonantal strength. Martinet’s treatment is broader, which 
is natural, as he is treating also of Western Romance and showing 
that lenition represents a process that occurred also there and 
in fact can be presumed to arise from the speech habits of the Celtic 
population of Western Romance area. From a structuralist point 
of view he is also interested in showing why geminated or strong 
consonants tend to weaken and why weak consonants tend to 
weaken further, whereas Jackson, and Pedersen before him, are 
content to posit a strong and weak set of consonants and to say 
that, for instance, single intervocal consonants became weaker, 
for some generalized reason arising out of speech habits. Inasmuch 
as the sonants were included in this process, and they behaved 
somewhat differently from the occlusives, there is explaining to 
be done here, and Jackson posits an energetic L in addition to an 
energetic geminate LL, and a half-long (L)L as absolute initial, 
with the L weakening to an ordinary /, which latter phoneme 
apparently did not exist in Common Celtic. The same would 
apply to N and R. Jackson says that his -phonemes are therefore 
one degree stronger than Martinet’s, but what Martinet says is 
that the reflex of geminate LL fell with the unweakened and 
thereby energized allophone L (or (L)L), leaving the weak allo- 
phone of this L to remain as / intervocally. It would appear 
that Jackson’s original L is unnecessary, and that it would be 
simpler to suppose LL, (L)L and 1. 

Briefly, the position of both writers is as follows, and it finds 
support in Breton in the work of F. Falc’hun, already mentioned, 
as Fale’>hun has shown by experimental phonetics that an opposi- 
tion of long and short explosive and sonant still exists in spoken 
Breton. 

Geminates in Common Celtic (of which there was a reasonable 
number) were pronounced with a long and strong articulation; 
absolute word-initial consonants were pronounced with a_half- 
long-strong articulation (owing to their favored and special position 
as absolute word-initial, according to Jackson, but Martinet 
supposes that when geminates weakened, they became identified 
with the absolute word-initial consonants which thereby received 
an increment of articulation, meeting the former geminates as 
it were half-way; this explains Jackson’s half-long consonants 
functionally). In opposition to the above-described long (half- 
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long?) articulations, the same consonants had a weak-short articula- 
tion when single intervocally (this includes word-initial after a 
proclitic ending in a vowel). 

These tendencies existed in Common Celtic. Jackson thinks 
that they became phonemic realities only in the latter part of the 
fifth century. Older scholars, misled by Old Welsh orthography 
and the fact that in both Brittonic and British Latin unlenited conso- 
nants were written for sounds which the writers lenited in 
pronunciation, had placed lenition as even centuries later. 
Martinet leaves the dating open, but if anything is favorable to 
a date earlier than the fifth century. Here Jackson is undoubtedly 
correct in showing that lenition could not have occurred earlier 
than the latter part of the fifth century, as (1) contemporary 
Greek and Roman sources always represented British ? by Latin- 
Greek ?, etc.; (2) Latin words borrowed into British up until 
the middle of the fifth century were regularly lenited, which could 
not have happened uniformly if lenition were already an 
accomplished process, and sound-substitution offers no adequate 
explanation; and most importantly of all, (3) Irish loan-words from 
Brittonic fall into two periods: the first or Cothriche, beginning of 
fifth century, when Brittonic 1, k became Irish i, k not Irish th, ch 
(which probably did not yet exist) and not d, g; the second or 
Padraig, when Brittonic t, k borrowed in the early part of the sixth 
century, (being of course actually d, g, in Brittonic) became 
Irish d, g. 

What, then, turned lenition into functional opposition, and 
phonemicized it? Martinet sees it as the pressure of the 
geminates. In British these would be mostly the voiceless 
explosives and the sonants /, r, n (there were probably few voiced 
explosives that were geminated, and the same with m). These 
tended to weaken from a double articulation to that of a single 
long consonant, and as their energy and duration were reduced 
they forced the single voiceless stops to a lenis articulation, but 
became identified with the absolute word-initial consonants, 
which received a slight strengthening thereby. (Or, according 
to Jackson, the absolute word-initial consonants were already 
energetic, owing to their favored position). The weak intervocal 
single consonants, now representing weak allophones of original 
- single consonants, were then advanced to their voiced counterparts. 
Continuing this process, we would have original voiced intervocal 
consonants (there were scarcely any geminates in these) moving 
to a spirant pronunciation. 
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The sonants /, n, r (m being labial and weak lost its oppositions, 
single m and early mm subsequently becoming v) were subjected 
to the same pressures, but acted somewhat differently because 
they were already voiced, and the choice of oppositions was not so 
great. Suffice to say that initially with r and initially and within 
the word with 1, there was a subsequent sirenglhening of articulation 
(so that ‘lenition’ is not the correct generic description of the 
process) whereby in Welsh the strong r became rh and the strong | 
became /l ; these were very energetic and peculiarly Welsh articula- 
tions, in which the voicelessness was only incidental to the need 
for a distinguishing phoneme. 

There are many other detailed and valuable studies in this 
book, such as that of vowel affection (final and interior), spirant 
mutation, syncope, the fate of Celtic S in Brittonic, and a 
comprehensive chronolegical table of all changes discussed, with 
the corresponding references. If this review has stressed a little 
disproportionately for a linguistic publication the historical data 
presented by the author, it can be said that in this instance the 
history is essential to understanding of the linguistic changes. 

There will be differences of opinion in details, and there will 
of course be corrections and additions, all of which Jackson 
anticipates. May the new era of Celtic studies continue under 
such auspicious leadership as that of the present contribution. 

New York City 

EUGENE V. GRAVES 


W. H. A. KoenraAaps, Sludien tiber sprachékonomische 
Entwicklungen im Deutschen. xxviiit+191 pages. Amsterdam: 
J. M. Meulenhoff, 1953. 


It is the author’s purpose to analyze those changes in German, 
throughout its history, which reflect a tendency toward increased 
economy in the language. Unfortunately the foundations of 
grammatical theory on which the study is based are weak, the 
definitions often informally vague and sometimes even contra- 
dictory. If Koenraads had utilized Bally’s works more fully 
than he did, he might have said simply and elegantly that one type 
of economy is the increase in the linearity (one-to-one correspon- 
dence of content units and expression units) of speech. Linearity 
is increased when the number of allomorphs of a morpheme is 
reduced or when the number of redundant formants expressing 
a grammatical category is lessened. For example, Middle High 
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German had two allomorphs of the past-tense stem of ‘to jump’ 
—sprance for the singular and sprung(-en) for the plural; Modern 
German is more economical with its single form, sprang. In the 
modern expression des Herrn Wieland, there is one less formant 
expressing the genitive than in the older des Herrn Wielands; 
this, too, is an increase in economy. A few other types of economy 
are distinguished, such as ‘shortening’ (ge-mach-el >ge-mach-t, 
or the elimination of the genitive -s- in Sommer-s-zeit >Sommer- 
zeil), although the categories are not consistently applied; what 
is called lexical (i.e. derivational) simplification (xxi) turns out 
to be identical with morphological systematization (xxi). The 
elimination of redundant formants, called simplification on 
p. xxi, is titled systematization on pp. 101f. All this confusion 
seems to be due in part to the author’s failure to operate with zero 
formants, so that a change to zero is always classified as 
something inherently different from a change to another phoneme 
sequence. 

Economy, according to Koenraads, is also increased when 
a distinction between grammatical categories is eliminated, 
either in a part of a paradigm (syncretism) or completely. On 
the other hand, the rise of a new distinction, lexical-semantic 
or grammatical, is termed ‘efficiency.’ For example, the possi- 
bility of distinguishing plural Weiber from singular Weib, as against 
the homonymous MHG wip, is a gain in efficiency. The displace- 
ment of older Schén-e ‘beauty’, with its ambiguous -e, by the 
unequivocal Schén-heil is another instance of this process. On the 
other hand, the grammatical results of the change of all final OHG 
short vowels to MHG -e is a case of inefficient economy (51). 
Whereas Jespersen considered all gains in economy as increases 
of efficiency, Koenraads finds efficiency only where there is an 
increase in communicated content (i.e. finer semantic distinctions) 
as compared to the expenditure of energy in making the utterance. 
No measures of information or work in speaking are suggested, 
and no awareness of communications theory is displayed. 

In Chapter I Koenraads samples the views of various 
philosophers and linguists on the problems of economy and 
efficiency, from the Middle Ages to the recent past (especially 
Jespersen, W. Horn, W. Havers). The ‘‘more modern’? American 
linguists, according to Koenraads, have since the rise of behaviorism 
also had their eyes on the economical aspect of language—mostly 
without employing the term ‘efficiency’—but a consideration 
of their views seems to the author to be out of place in his book 
(xxvili). 
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The second chapter is devoted to economical and efficient 
tendencies from the Old High German stage to Modern Standard 
German. Efficiency tendencies, the author believes, are always 
present in languages, but they break through particularly in 
times of great social and cultural uncertainty and development (43). 
In working with the concept of ‘tendency’, Koenraads appears 
on safe ground because he recognizes not only manifested but also 
unmanifested tendencies, evidence for which is uncertainty in 
synchronic usage; herein he follows the imaginative work of 
Bally. As for the connections between language evolution and 
sociocultural evolution, it would be hard to deny that upheavals 
in society leave their traces on language, too, but the parallelism 
of a concrete social structure with a concrete type of language is 
postulated by Koenraads uncritically, without manifest concern 
for the theoretical difficulties of language-and-culture correlations. 
The inflectional changes that took place between medieval and 
modern German (fewer forms in each paradigm but the retention 
of the multiplicity of paradigms) impress the author as a set of 
“improvisations that were stalled half way. This is probably 
connected with the changed attitude of man {in the 18th century] 
compared to that of the Middle Ages. In contrast to the corporate, 
strict guild society... there now appears a freer, more individual 
attitude and an inclination to modernization” (81). 

It is the written language that supplies Koenraads with his 
material. This allows him to speak of the elimination of apo koinou 
constructions under the influence of the Humanists (44) or of the 
imitation of Latin in the construction of relative clauses (107). 


\ 


As a result of his concentration on paper German, Koenraads 
often deals with a highly oversimplified reality. For example, 
in discussing the fixation of the finite verb in end position in 
subordinate clauses, Koenraads does not refer to the complicated 
developments investigated by F. Maurer in his monograph on this 
subject (95f.), but is satisfied with a fleeting contrast between 
Luther and Goethe (three quotations) and present-day usage. 
It is surprising to find an isolated reference to the dialects (63) 
where the disappearance of the genitive is discussed. 

The last chapter deals with efficiency tendencies in German 
between 1900 and 1950. Among these are the growing use of 
inseparable compound verbs (iiberfiihri for tibergefiihrt), the gain 
of the weakly inflected adjective (ein schénes Ganze), further 
restrictions on the use of the genitive, increased use of the present 
participle, but above all the mass growth of compounds 
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(Einfachstschulung, biihnisch, kleinmesserspilzenweise, bausparen, 
notlanden, hineinerstarren, etc.). The changes of the last fifty 
years in the use of compounds are subjected to a study that is 
intended to be quantitative. Four pairs of texts, matched for sub- 
ject matter and length, are cited, one text in each pair being 
from about 1900, the other from about. 1950. The number of 
compound nouns and adjectives is counted in each text and 
compared with those of its pair. The statistics are unfortunately 
elementary, just as the selection of texts is needlessly subjective 
and the designation of certain compounds as ‘‘particularly striking 
or felicitous” is unnecessarily loose and unquantified. The 
criterion of ‘“‘strikingness,’’ for example, seems to have been a 
comparison with Dutch (151); this could have been made legitimate 
if it had been more explicit and if Dutch compounding had been 
shown to be conservative. The finding that the language of 1950 
is ‘‘more compressed” (132) could easily have been converted into 
a word-to-root ratio. The use of the figure ‘approximately 
211%” to represent the increase in the use of compound nouns 
and adjectives (151), based on four pairs of texts and involving 
undisclosed weighting procedures, strikes one as a superfluously 
pretentious way of saying ‘‘twice.” 

If, however, the reader treats Koenraads’ material not as proof 
but as an illustration for a rather plausible hypothesis, it is 
interesting and informative. For example, it is easy to believe 
on the basis of his quotations that certain functions of modification 
are being transferred in German from relative clauses to the first 
elements of compounds, so that the notorious pattern of 
Schachlelsdize is declining (129); at the same time, it might be 
added, the lexicographic problem of listing compounds is growing 
fast. Koenraads’ functional approach to language, which 
considers the implications of one form for another, is not always 
as precise and as far-reaching as one might desire, but basically 
it is fruitful. 


Columbia University URIEL’ WEINREICH 


Atvar ELLeGArD, The Auziliary Do: The Establishment and 
Regulation of Ils Use in English. Gothenburg Studies in 
English, II. 320 pp. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1953. 

It is characteristic of the vigor of English studies in Swedish 
universities that only fifteen years after the appearance of Victor 
Engblom’s Lund dissertation On the Origin and Early Development 
of the Auziliary Do (1938), a new treatment of this subject has 
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emerged from the University of Gothenburg. Two separate 
full-length investigations of the history of do as an auxiliary verb 
are by no means excessive, since this is one of the more controversial 
problems in historical English syntax. A glance at Ellegard’s 
bibliography, or at the summaries of scholarship in both 
dissertations, will indicate the amount of effort which has been 
expended on its solution by scholars of past generations. 

As the titles of these two books indicate, the history of do 
presents two separate subjects of investigation: (1) How did 
this verb develop into an auxiliary in the first place? (2) How did 
English develop the present-day situation, with do used regularly 
in interrogative and negative sentences, but not in affirmative 
declarative sentences except for emphasis? 

Of the opinions which have been expressed on the first of these 
points (briefly summarized by Ellegard, p. 15), the two most 
widely held have been that the periphrastic use of do developed 
through a weakening of the causative use (as in such a sentence as 
He did build a church ‘‘He caused a church to be built’’), or that it 
developed from the vicarious or pro-verbal use of do, as in He 
speaks as well as you do. Suggestions of foreign influence—of the 
use of French faire or of Welsh gwneud ‘‘to make, do’’—have met 
with little favor. Engblom in 1938, after a lengthy survey of 
previous opinion and the citation of many new examples of the use 
of do from various periods of the language, concluded that emphatic 
do developed from the pro-verbal use, while unemphatic do resulted 
from the weakening of the causative construction. Ellegard, 
rejecting (rightly, I think) Engblom’s view of the origin of emphatic 
do, accepts the theory of causative origin but has developed it much 
further than it had been carried previously. His principal 
innovations are, first, the use of detailed statistical comparisons 
to determine the dialectal origin of periphrastic do, and secondly, 
the tracing of its development in a number of representative 
Middle English texts of. various periods. His findings, briefly 
stated, are: (1) Causative do, infrequent in Old English, in Middle 
English was most common in the eastern dialects, while let and 
make were the usual causative auxiliaries in the West, ger, gar 
(from Scandinavian gera) in the North. (2) Periphrastic do first 
developed in the South-West, an area in which causative do was 
relatively weak, and only later spread to the eastern dialects, 
where causative do held its own for a long time.! (3) Periphrastic 


1 Many earlier investigators, especially J. F. Royster, Modern Philology 12.449-456 
(1914-15), and Samuel Moore, Mod. Lang. Notes 33.385-394 (1918), operating without 
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do, which is found in verse texts as early as the 13th century, 
was not generally accepted in prose until the 15th century, and 
later in the East than elsewhere. 

For the second part of the book, the study of the do construction 
in early Modern English, Ellegard has sampled the frequency of 
occurrence of do (as compared with the total number of instances 
in which the do construction was functionally possible) in 106 prose 
texts from the period 1390-1700, presenting his results in a number 
of tables and graphs. On the basis of these figures, he draws 
conclusions both as to the overall spread of the do construction 
during the period 1400-1700, and as to the process by which the 
restriction of do to certain sentence types (negative, interrogative) 
was brought about. On the first of these points he shows that the 
do construction achieved its widest spread during the middle of 
the 16th century, but that the simple verb forms were never in 
danger of being supplanted by it, and further, that the relative 
frequency of do was higher in negative sentences and in questions 
throughout this period and even in the 15th century. On the 
history of the regulation of the use of do, a more complicated 
problem, he points out two changes in the structure of English 
during the 15th and 16th centuries which seem to have been 
of decisive importance: (1) the movement of the more lightly 
stressed adverbs toward the position between the subject and the 
main verb, and (2) the virtual disappearance of inverted verb order 
for other than auxiliaries and intransitive verbs. The first of 
these changes was influential in the regulation of negative sentences. 
When nol, originally placed after the verb as a strengthener of the 
particle ne, lost its stress, its traditional position became anoma- 
lous in sentences with simple verbs. But in sentences with auxi- 
liary verbs the position of nol and other adverbs between the 
auxiliary and the main verb was well established, and this type of 
word order was easily attained by the use of do as an auxiliary. 
The second change, the disappearance of inverted verb order in 
favor of direct order, though it was regular in declarative sentences, 
was inconvenient in direct questions, where the inverted order 
had served the semantic function of indicating that the sentence 
was interrogative. Here also the use of do as an auxiliary restored 


the benefit of exact statistical comparisons, had placed the origin of periphrastic do 
in the East Midlands. But as Ellegard shows, « periphrastic do was not introduced 
in East Midland texts in any numbers until unambiguously causative do had virtually 
disappeared » (p. 70). 
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a traditional sentence order (auxiliary, subject, verb). In everyday 
speech the present-day stage in the regulation of do, in both 
negative and interrogative sentences, was reached by the end of 
the 17th century. 

Many of these conclusions, particularly those in the second 
section of the book, are necessarily speculative and leave ample 
opportunity for further research. For example, the order of 
adverbs in early Modern English, which the author was able 
to study only very perfunctorily (pp. 183-87), might well be 
the subject of a full-scale investigation. But in the meantime 
Ellegard is to be congratulated for having carried the history 
of the do construction much further than any of his predecessors. 

Columbia University 

E.uiotr V. K. DossBie 


Hans Hernricu Meter, Der indefinite Agens im Mittelenglischen 
(1050-1350). Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, Vol. 34. 256 pp. 
Bern: A. Francke, 1953. 

In this book Dr. Meier presents a study of Middle English 
expressions for the indefinite pronoun of agent, corresponding 
in meaning to French on and German man. With a few necessary 
modifications, he follows the general plan of Jiirg Froéhlich’s 
Der indefinite Agens im Altenglischen, published in 1951 in the 
same series. In Middle English, he finds, the most frequent 
indefinite of agent was still man, which however had acquired 
the two variant forms men (used both as singular and as plural) 
and the unstressed me. Potentially synonymous forms also used 
in Middle English were folk(e), the folk, the people, and some of 
the personal pronouns (they, you, we, etc.). As in Modern English, 
also, the substitution of a passive construction was not 
uncommoun. The pronoun one in this use, first recorded by 
the OED from 1377, did not turn up in any of the texts studied 
by Meier from the period before 1350. 

The greater part of the book (pp. 15-171) is devoted to a study 
of the meaning of ME man, men, me and their substitutes in various 
situations and sentence types; a second main section (pp. 172-233) 
is primarily devoted to syntactical and stylistic problems but also 
contains a study of the phonetic development of the forms men and 
me. In a short final chapter (pp. 234-240) the author suggests 
some reasons, not entirely convincing, for the loss of man as an 
indefinite of agent in English. The book is not an easy one to 
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follow, not only because of the fine distinctions of meaning and 
use which the author makes (on p. 234 he points with evident 
pride to ‘‘die sich von innen her oft bis ins feinste verdstelnden 
Ergebnisse’’), but also because his organization of the material 
offers the reader little help. A summary chapter, recapitulating 
the findings in some detail, would have been more than welcome. 
Columbia University 
E.tiott V. K. DosBir 


TryGvE HeEttveit, Sludies in English Demonstrative Pronouns: 
a Contribution to the History of English Morphology. 138 pp. 
Oslo: Akademisk Forlag, 1953. 

Since none of the earlier monographs on Middle English 
pronouns covers the history of the demonstrative during the 
important period 1300-1475, Dr. Heltveit’s new book fills a 
substantial gap in historical English morphology. With the 
announced intention of “‘tracing the history of the forms of the 
demonstrative pronouns this and thal from O. E. up to the time 
when the present-day forms had become finally established, 
i.e. about the middle of the 16th century,” the author presents 
detailed analyses of pronominal usage in more than fifty texts 
from various dialects and periods of Middle English, as_ well 
as in a number of later London and “standardized” texts from 
the 15th and early 16th centuries. This fullness of coverage 
is a strong warrant for the validity of his findings, the more 
important of which are: (1) Modern English those, which dates 
from the middle of the 15th century and ultimately ousted the 
older tho, is not a direct continuation of the OE plural pds, as has 
been assumed by many scholars; by the end of the 13th century 
thas (thés) had become obsolescent everywhere but in Kent, 
where it seems to have lingered only a short while longer 
(pp. 70-74). (2) Neither does those seem to have been an importa- 
tion from the North, where the -s form (not OE pds, but a new 
formation from OE pa) is attested from the 14th century on; 
more probably those developed independently from tho in 15th- 
century London English on the analogy of the -s plural of nouns and 
particularly under the influence of these (pp. 113-126). (3) Modern 
English these goes back (as Luick, Beiblatt zur Anglia 16: 153 ff. 
had argued) to ME these, which in its turn resulted from the addition 
of the adjectival plural -e to a non-neuter singular form, probably 
the nom. sing. masc. és ; by the middle of the 15th century, in all 
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Southumbrian dialect areas, ‘tese had established its ascendancy 
over the older thise, though we still find thise in Caxton and in 
some 16th-century texts (pp. 81-92). Other parts of the book are 
concerned with Middle English dialectal forms (the plural péos 
in the West Midlands and South West, the plural this in the South 
West, and the Northumbrian plural pir, ber) which are not reflected 
in Modern Standard English. 


Columbia University Exuiott V. K. DoBBIE 


JOHANNES HusscHMiID, Pyrendenwérler vorromanischen Ursprungs 
und das vorromanische Substrat der Alpen, Acta Salmanticensia, 
Tomo VII, nim. 2. 81 pp. University of Salamanca, 1954. 
This is another one of those scientific gropings which, as I have 

said elsewhere, seek to penetrate into the subsoil of known 
linguistic terrain in order to find buried in overlying speeches 
the remains of languages long dead or primitive forms of living 
languages—the period in question being either linguistically 
remote or preliterary. 

The author opens the present investigation with the declaration 
that there are no pre-Romance words which have maintained 
themselves only in the Pyrenees and Alps and not in Spain, France, 
or North Italy, and whose homogeneity is proved. Some pre- 
Romance words are Gaulish, but also constitute the non-Indo- 
European element of Gaulish vocabulary. 

Contrary to previously recorded etymologies, he argues that 
Alpis (Alpes) is Gaulish, signifies ‘pasture land’ and is based 
on Indo-European ‘‘al, ‘nourish.’ The native dialects use the 
word to refer to the grassy plateaus. If this etymology is correct 
and, to this reviewer it seems more solid and warranted than the 
others hitherto proposed, it eliminates the reference to the concepts 
of ‘high’ or ‘white’ and, in connection with the latter of which 
we should bear in mind that Celtic seems to have no word 
corresponding to Latin albus. However, in a subsequent analysis 
the author posits a Gaulish form ‘“albéna, ‘white bird’. What 
if Alp is not IE? 

In the toponyms Garonne [French] and Gerona [Spanish] and 
numerous other terms cited we see a word family which is of 
Gaulish origin: ‘crane river’. The crane plays a large part in 
folklore. This led to an appellative ‘brook, watercourse’. 
The medieval personal names Gerunda, Girunda confirm the 
etymology of the river names, not that these latter were the 
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basis of the personal names, but because bird names frequently 
become personal names: Colombo, Héron, Faucon, Kranich, 
Nachligall. Where Gaulish territory terminates the formation 
of similarly constructed river names immediately ceases. 

Iberian was the prevailing Pyrenean speech, but linguistic 
evidence indicates that Gauls lived also in the Pyrenees as a 
linguistic minority. The dominant people took over foreign 
terms, just as the Romans did. 

Noting also in the Alps the large number of pre-I.-E. words 
having relationship in a wide territory in Romania the author 
concludes from the correspondence a prehistoric relationship 
between Basque and the pre-I.-E. substratum of the Alps. His 
evidence seems to be meager, though fascinating—for example, 
a pre-I.-E. suffix -alio in plant names: Portuguese carvalho, ‘oak’ 
and bacalia {Pliny}, ‘laurel’ with many berries. The Iberians, 
he repeats, did not come from North Africa, but out of the East, 
together with other non-Indo-European speakers. 

Much interest centers in animal calls, which the author traces 
back to the prehistoric spread of domestic animals. Suffixes 
show that certain calls are not of I.-E. origin. The investigator 
cites chiva, a call for ‘goat’, Spanish chivo, found in the Pyrenees, 
in Portugal, in Catalan, and Italian dialects. Spanish becerro 
has one of the suffixes the author has in mind. Finding the same 
stem in dialects of German and Slavic, dialects of the Balkans and 
of Hungary and even in Ossetic, Armenian, Turkish, and 
Caucasian, Hubschmid concludes that the goat was introduced 
into Europe in neolithic times from Turkish territory. 

The author recalls that the avoidance of initial f is typically 
Gascon, Basque, and Navarrese. The reviewer is impelled to 
comment that the significance of this for substratal purposes has 
been vigorously disputed. 

The author’s main conclusions appear in the statements made 
in this review and no further summary is needed for an appreciation 
of his interesting thesis. 


The City College of New York EPHRAIM CROSS 


EDMOND SOLLBERGER, Le sysléme verbal dans les inscriptions 
“royales”’ présargoniques de Layas (Thése présentée a la Faculté 
des Lettres de Université de Genéve). Genéve: E. Droz, 1952. 


L’intention de l’auteur en composant son ouvrage a été de 
donner du sumérien une image aussi conforme que possible au 
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“canon”’ actuel de la linguistique tel surtout qu’il fut élaboré par 
Ferdinand de Saussure. Il est incontestable que jusqu’ici les 
ouvrages de sumérologie s’en tenaient prudemment aux données 
de la grammaire classique et que la phonologie n’y avait jamais 
acquis droit de cité. 

Le ‘‘systeéme verbal’? débute par I’ ‘analyse phonématique”’ 
du vieux Sumérien (pp. 15 ss.) le seul qu’étudie S. La liste des 
phonemes est ainsi présentée : voyelles: a, e, 1, u; consonnes J, d, 
g, 9, h, k, ly m,n, p, r,s, 8, t, z. Comme le remarque |’auteur cette 
liste n’est pas compléte (il faut noter que c’est a travers les 
transpositions des syllabaires akkadiens que nous voyons 
le sumérien) et il restitue une spirante vélaire sonore (cf. mon 
Verbe sumérien, compl. pp. 60 ss.) Il semble assuré qu’on peut 
également ajouter un o et un ii pour les voyelles et trés probable- 
ment un 7, un ni et un deuxiéme / mal défini pour les consonnes. 
Je ne suis pas sir qu’il faille éliminer § (qui en finale ne représente 
qu'une liquide voisine de r et I). 

L’existence de tons musicaux est admise comme possible (p. 18 s.); 
je la crois, et Adam Falkenstein aussi, extrémement probable. 
L’accent d’intensité est justement affirmé (p. 19). 

Le terme ‘‘racine’”’ est repoussé par 8. qui parle d’ “éléments 
autophones”’ (21 ss.). Il rappelle que le sumérien ne connait pas 
de genre et que le nombre ‘‘n’est explicité par un élément symphone 
que dans les noms du genre animé.”’ 

Le suffixe du génitif est -a et non -ak, et le suffixe -e exprime 
non seulement le nominatif, mais l’accusatif (p. 26). J’ai toujours 
exprimé cette méme opinion qui est contraire a celle de la plupart 
des sumérologues de l’école d’A. Poebel. 

Le verbe existe bien en sumérien; “tun complexe dans lequel 
figure (au moins) un préfixe ne peut étre qu’un complexe verbal” 
(p. 32). Y a-t-il cependant un ‘“‘verbum infinitum’’? Le ‘‘verbum 
infinitum” se présente toujours sans préfixe alors que ‘“‘le verbum 
finitum’’ ne saurait en étre dépourvu” (p. 33). Il existe en 
réalité des exceptions (formes verbales figées de type mu-ium 
“apporter’’ expression ba-ug ‘‘mort’’ épithéte 4 un nom d’ani- 
mal, etc. D’autre part, des racines verbales, en particulier me 
“étre’”” employées seules comme verba finita). 

L’auteur qui admet un préfixe o- la ou il n’y a pas de préfixe 
visible a done raison de conclure que la distinction entre formes 
nominales et formes verbales du verbe ne se justifie pas (p. 35). 
Il existe des éléments de différenciation temporelle (p. 35). La 
notion de transitif et d’intransitif est tenue pour non assurée 
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(‘‘Les textes qui ont servi de base a la présente étude ne faisant 
pas ressortir de différence sématique entre verbe transitif et verbe 
intransitif je n’ai tenu aucun compte de ces notions’ (p. 37). 
La notion de voix l’est encore bien moins (p. 37). Il existe par contre 
des modes et, bien que ce soit avec une rigueur trés relative qui 
ne permettrait pas de parler de conjugaison véritable tout au 
moins pour l’époque ancienne, un systéme de distinction entre 
nombres et personnes (p. 37 s.). Pour la 3¢ p., S. distingue comme 
A. Falkenstein entre animé et inanimé. 

Le verbe peut étre simple (un seul élément autophone), ou com- 
posé (au moins deux éléments autophones) (pp. 41 ss.). 

Dans le second cas, |’élément autophone est de nature générale- 
ment nominale /i ‘‘lieu’’—aga ‘“‘mesurer’’ = ‘‘aimer’’. 

La réduplication de la racine verbale tantét lexicale (permet 
d’obtenir un sens nouveau, sam ‘acheter’, sam-sam ‘‘vendre’’) 
tant6t grammaticale (exprime pluralité de l’objet, du sujet ou de 
laction en une idée fréquentative), affecte aussi bien les verbes 
simples que les composés. 


L’ouvrage se poursuit par l'étude des formes verbales (pp. 55 ss.) 
pour lesquelles S. donne le tableau suivant: 


, I Factif 1 Affirmatif 2 Négatif 3 Assertif 
A. Indicatif Il Adventif 1 Affirmatif 2 Négatif 3 Assertif 
III Achronique 
B. Impeératif 
C. Subjonctit r. Voutt'! Atirmatit 2 Négatif 
bh. Suppositif 


Le systéme des infixes (pp. 61-107) est présenté ainsi pour les 
cas attestés dans les inscriptions: 1) l’accusatif est marqué dans 
le complexe verbal par -n- (3° p. sg. animé), -b-, -m-, ma- (3° p. 
pl. inanimé); 2) Le datif (postposition nominale correspondante 
animé -ra, inanimé -a) par -a- (1' p. sg.), -na(-a)-(3° p. sg. 
animé), -ba-, -ma- (3° p. sg. inan.); -ne-, -na-, (3° p. pl. an.) -ma-; 
3) Le terminatif (terme introduit par A. Falkenstein, ‘il marque 
objet direct en tant que point d’aboutissement du ‘procés’ ’’) 
(post-position nominale correspondante -e), par -re- (2° p. sg.); 
-ne- (3° p. sg. an.), -me- (3® p. sg. inan.), -be- (3° p. pl. inan.). 

Voici un exemple: 4N.-ra mu-na-di “‘au dieu N. il lui a construit”’ 
(di ‘‘construire’’). 


I] existe des infixes non-pronominaux: 1) le directif: -se (nominal) 
-se- (verbal); 2) l’ablatif: -la (nominal) -/a- (verbal); 3) le locatif: 
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-a (nominal) -ni-, -n-, -mi- (verbal); 4) le comitatif: -da (nominal) 
-da-, -di- (verbal). 

Voici un exemple: ..... -la e-tla- sub: (de tel et tel endroit) 
“i] écarta”’ (Sub ‘‘rejeter’’). 


On arrive ensuite au probléme tant débattu des préfixes verbaux. 
Depuis quatre-vingts ans environ des théories ont été émises 
pour tenter d’expliquer la nature et la fonction de ces éléments 
(voir un résumé des principales d’entre elles dans mon Verbe sumé- 
rien, Il, pp. 113-127), mais nul n’est parvenu jusqu’ici a imposer 
la sienne. On constate seulement que les explications tendent a 
quitter le terrain « directionaliste » (les préfixes indiqueraient 
des mouvements dans telle ou telle direction, en considérant ou 
non le point de vue de la position du sujet et de l’objet) pour 
un autre domaine non connu dans les langues indo-européennes 
et sémitiques, notamment, mais cet autre domaine reste encore 
objet d’interprétations différentes, bien que non véritablement 
opposées les unes aux autres. 

Le premier point consiste 4 établir la liste des préfixes et a y 
établir les discriminations nécessaires. Tous les sumérologues ne 
sont pas d’accord non plus dans ce classement préliminaire. 

J’ai cru pouvoir séparer nettement des autres préfixes la paire 
mu- et e/i dont l’opposition fondamentale fut signalée par le 
P. M. Witzel en 1912 et que je considére comme les deux seuls 
véritables éléments du systéme, les autres n’en constituant que des 
pieces auxiliaires ou rattachées alors que leur nature est différente. 
A. Falkenstein a également mis 4 part mu- et e- en y joignant un 
préfixe na- ‘‘sehr selten’’ (et qui n’est, je crois, que l’infixe datif 
-na- ainsi employé lorsque le préfixe mu- est en cause et placé 
seulement dans un complexe verbal paralléle.) 5., enfin, marque 
a son tour l’importance fondamentale de ces deux points du systéme 
préfixal: ‘‘Avec les préfixes mu- et e- nous touchons au point central, 
et non le moins controversé, du systéme verbal sumérien”’ (p. 120). 

Je lui reprocherai une fois de plus, ici, d’avoir tenté de me 
classer parmi les tenants des théories directionalistes dont le 
principal champion, le P. A. Deimel, ne m’a jamais, bien au 
contraire, considéré comme un partisan. 

Voici en gros, d’ailleurs, comment la question semble se présenter 
actuellement. Dans mon Verbe sumérien, vol. 11, j’écrivais, p. 31: 
“les éléments de base mu- et e- semblent avoir été originellement 
des sortes de déterminatifs servant 4 classer en deux grands 
domaines opposés et abstraits, quoique considérés certainement 
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comme réels, tout le contenu de la représentation, puis a situer, 
le cas échéant, les faits les uns par rapport aux autres, selon telle 
forme d’opposition qui est appropriée au contexte.’’ Ces deux 
domaines sont: le sacré ou le supérieur, le profane ou l’inférieur 
(les notions ‘‘supérieur” et “‘inférieur’’ pouvant étre appliquées 
au domaine temporel et se réduire a de simples accentuations fortes 
ou faibles), considérés en eux-mémes (point de vue statique) ou 
par rapport l'un a l’autre (point de vue dynamique). Ainsi selon 
ce dernier, l’action d’un homme envers la divinité sera placée sous 
l’embléme mu- |’action d’un dieu envers un homme sous l’embléme 
e-. Adam Falkenstein a donné de sa théorie la bréve définition que 
voici: (Grammalik der Sprache Gudeas von Lagas, II p. 163) 
“7 (forme de e- a cette époque) ist das Konjugationsprafix der 
neutralen Diktion. Der betonte Hinweis auf ein (ausschliesslich 
oder iiberwiegend) richtungbestimmtes Wort der Personenklasse 
im nominalen Satzteil verbindet sich mit dem Konjugationsprafix 
mu’. Et §S. exprime lidentité de ses vues avec celles de 
A. Falkenstein (p. 121): « Cette théorie est exactement la méme 
que celle que j’ai pu dégager d’une analyse minutieuse de mes 
textes’. Et il explicite ainsi sa conception du systéme (p. 122) 
‘lorsque l’objet du verbe appartient a la classe animée et que |’on 
veut mettre en évidence le fait que le verbe a un objet appartenant 
a la classe animée, on emploie le préfixe mu-. Si en revanche, 
Vobjet du verbe appartient a la classe inanimée ou si on ne juge 
pas utile de souligner le fait que le verbe a un objet appartenant 
a la classe animée, on emploie le préfixe e-”’. 

Qu’il me soit permis d’observer ici que d’une part l’identité 
des théories F.-S. n’est pas aussi absolue que le dit le second 
puisqu’il insiste comme moi-méme sur “‘l’opposition essentielle, 
fondamentale”’ (p. 120) des deux préfixes mu- et e- alors que 
A. Falkenstein considére (op. cil., p. 163) ‘‘dass der Bedeutungsun- 
terschied der beiden Konjugationsprifixe nicht sehr gross ist” 
et d’autre part, que le renvoi 4 un objet de la classe animée (classe 
supérieure) a l’aide de mu- et 4 un objet inanimé (classe inférieure) 
a l’aide de e- n’apparait pas trés éloigné de ce que je pensais 
moi-méme. Les commentaires sur des cas concrets donnés par 5. 
(pp. 122-130) le montrent d’ailleurs (cf. mon Verbe, complément, 
pp. 159-162 ot j’ai donné des citations comparées de ces commen- 
taires et des miens 4 propos des mémes textes). En voici un échan- 
tillon qui est bref: Sysiéme verbal p. 129: ‘“‘Rappel des actes de 
piété d’Urukagina en faveur des dieux: tous les complexes sont 
‘normalement dotés de préfixe mu-’’. Verbe sum. II p. 157: 
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“Dans le cone d’Uru-ka-gi-na, tout le début ot l’on parle de 
constructions de temples pour diverses divinités. Partout le préfixe 
mu-’’. 

Si j’ajoute encore que, dans une lettre du 15 janvier 1948, 
A. Falkenstein me disait: “..... méchte ich meine Auffassung 
dahingehend formulieren, dass mu- den Blick auf eine Person, 
genauer ein Wort der Personenklasse lenkt, wahrend diese 
Blickrichtung den mit i- gebildeten Formen abgeht. Das steht, 
wenn ich recht sehe, der von Ihnen ausgesprochenen Auffassung 
recht nahe’’, il est permis d’entretenir quelque espoir au sujet d’une 
unification progressive des théories sur les préfixes verbaux 
sumériens. 

Il reste a signaler quelques points importants du Systléme verbal: 
A propos du préfixe NIJ considéré par tous, depuis la démonstration 
d’A. Poebel (Grundztige der sum. Grammalik, 1923, §§ 534; Sum. 
Prdj. e und i, 1931) comme étant a lire i et ne représentant qu’une 
variante phonétique de e (e devant racines 4 voyelle ouverte, i 
devant racines 4 voyelle fermée). 5. revient 4 la possibilité d’une 
lecture ni de cette particule et conteste le bien-fondé des 
raisonnements d’A. Poebel (pp. 142 ss.). avec des arguments 
nouveaux dont l’exposé pour étre clair nécessiterait ici un 
développement beaucoup trop long. 

La conclusion de 5. est (p. 147): “A l’époque présargonique, 
a Lagas, le préfixe NJ est prononcé ni-. Dés la fin du vieux 
sumérien et, en tout cas, dés le néo-sumérien le préfixe se prononce 
i, mais entre ce préfixe i et l’ancien préfixe ni- il n’y a de commun 
que la graphie: ce sont deux préfixes différents’’. 

Apres l’exposé sur les préfixes autres que mu- et e- au sujet 
desquels les avis ne divergent guére, 5. en arrive au systéme des 
suflixes (pp. 177 ss.): ‘“‘suffixe o’’, suffixe -e (adventif et volitif), 
suffixe -ed (adventif), suffixe du pluriel). Les deux derniéres 
questions importantes par lesquelles l’ouvrage se termine sont celles 
de la formation des propositions relatives et de ce que S. appelle 
“verbe copule’’. 

Les sumérologues sont divisés en deux camps en ce qui concerne 
le premier point; les uns voient dans la particule -a qui, suffixée 
au complexe verbal, donne a celui-ci le caractére subordonné 
relatif, ce méme élément qui sert 4 marquer la dépendance géniti- 
vale lorsqu’il suit le nomen rectum, les autres y voient un élément 
de nature particuliére (ainsi pour A. Poebel: ‘‘vermutlich wohl 
ein Substantiv von der Bedeutung ‘sein’’’ (Grundziige, § 693), 
pour moi, trés probablement, un démonstratif originel). 5S. se range 
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dans le premier camp 4 la suite du P. Deimel et de A. Falkenstein, 
mais sans étre catégorique. ‘‘L’opinion le plus plausible est celle 
de A. Deimel pour qui ce -a serait identique au suffixe -a du 
génitif”’ (p. 199 avec cette note savoureuse: ‘‘mais noter que pour 
cet auteur le suffixe du génitif est -ak /’’). Cependant l’impossibilité 
d’appliquer cette identification dans le cas des _ propositions 
complétives dont le traitement n’est pas distinct en sumérien, 
avait réduit le P. Deimel 4 tenter de distinguer -a des relatives et 
-a des complétives, ce qui n’est guére soutenable. II existe d’ailleurs 
d’autres difficultés pour appliquer une semblable identification 
dans les relatives proprement dites, ainsi le cas des propositions 
conjonctives construits uniquement avec une postposition comme 
le -a du locatif (placé en finale aprés le -a relatif) signifiant ‘(au 
moment) ow’’. 

Le ‘‘verbe copule”’ enfin est également l’objet d’une controverse 
entre ceux qui comme l’auteur du Sysléme verbal, considérent 
lenclitique en question, -am, comme une forme du verbe me 
“étre’’, et ceux qui lui reconnaissent une nature d’élément sui 
generis. A. Poebel, puis A. Falkenstein, puis E. S. notamment, 
ont émis la premiére opinion, F. Thureau Dangin, puis moi-méme, 
la seconde. Noter que S. n’admet pas telle quelle |’explication 
d’A. Poebel (-am< préfixe i>a+me>m) et fait de -am une 
“forme particuliére du verbe copule, généralement affectée a 
la 3€ personne du singulier”’ (p. 214). Il a tenté d’éviter avec cette 
derniére définition l’objection selon laquelle -am ne _ peut 
représenter me lorsqu’il suit une 1T¢ ou 2® pers. puisque le verbe me 
posséde ces formes particuliéres dans ces deux cas: ce probléme 
de |’élément suffixe -am est trop complexe pour que je puisse songer 
a en faire ici un exposé qui ne saurait étre réduit 4 quelques lignes 
et a confronter ensuite les arguments. Ceux qui désireraient |’ étudier 
complétement peuvent se reporter 4 mon Verbe, II, pp. 304-331 ou 
j'ai proposé ma solution, lire les pp. 213-224 du Systéme Verbal 
ou. se trouvent celle d’E. Sollberger qui critique la mienne ¢a et 
la, et enfin ma réponse dans Verbe, complément, pp. 193-197. 

Un inventaire des complexes verbaux étudiés dans le volume 
et des tables trés complétes terminent le Sysléme Verbal dont 
il convient de souligner en concluant les qualités qui s’y montrent 
de soin méticuleux, de rigueur de méthode et de netteté de pensée. 


RAYMOND RIkEc JESTIN 
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Haim Brianc, Sludies in North Palestinian Arabic; linguistic 
inguiries among the Druzes of Western Galilee and Mt. Carmel 
(Oriental Notes and Studies published by the Israel Oriental 
Society No. 4). xii+139 pp. Jerusalem, 1953. 

Although this book appeared almost two years ago, it has 
apparently not been reviewed in any American journal. It is a 
very interesting monograph, valuable because it is the only 
satisfactory description of the phonology of the variety of seden- 
tary Syrian Arabic spoken by the majority of the Druzes of the area 
and because it is the only extensive published study of an Arabic 
dialect utilizing an ‘‘American’’ approach in modern linguistics. 
In addition to the purely linguistic merit of the book, it contains 
much material of interest to the ethnologist and student of religion. 
It is based on part of the author’s doctoral dissertation for the 
Hebrew University, df which ‘tthe balance, consisting largely of 
a detailed morphology and additional texts, could not be published 
at the time’”’ (ili). 

The study consists chiefly of three parts: Background notes 
1-21), Phonetics and phonemics (22-78), and Selected texts 
79-108). The remainder of the book includes a map of the area 
showing the eighteen villages investigated, a table of phonetic 
symbols, footnotes, and bibliography. The background notes 
explain the aims and methods of the study and give a brief sketch 
of the history of the Druze population of Galilee, followed by 
a discussion of several of the distinctive culture traits and com- 
plexes of the Druze community today and careful estimates of 
the population statistics of the Druzes in Israel. 

The analytic section of the study is based in the first instance 
on wire recordings, usually of two or more speakers conversing 
with one another, each recording lasting from 20 to 45 minutes. 
Naturalness was preserved by encouraging spirited discussion, 
by interrupting with pointed questions, and so on. In the second 
place, the author made repeated visits to various villages as a 
visitor or friend and was often able to listen to the villagers’ 
ordinary conversations and take notes without their paying much 
attention to his activity. By these two basic techniques the author 
avoided the use of direct questioning except for an occasional 
place name or the name of an object easily pointed at, and these 
only with particularly good informants. There can be no question 
that the study is based on “‘live’’ material; this is amply shown 
by the nature of the five texts in Chapter 3, which were 
transcribed from some of the wire recordings and were edited only 
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in that the author removed certain items such as interruptions, 
hemming and hawing of the speaker, comments, etc., which ‘‘break 
up the continuity of the narration without contributing anything 
of interest”’ (79). He carefully indicates all places where material 
has been omitted. 

The texts of Chapter 3 are printed in phonemic transcription 
and translation, with interesting remarks and numerous footnotes, 
chiefly linguistic but also in elucidation of the content of the texts. 
The texts are mostly narrative and deal largely with events of 
Druze resistance to the French in 1925-26 and with events of the 
Arab-Israel war in 1948. 

The core of the book is the chapter on Phonetics and phonemics 
and this deserves more attention. The analysis offered is similar 
in most respects to that found in other recent structural studies 
of Syrian Arabic dialects or deducible from earlier phonetic studies 
of them. It differs from the other studies in that Dr. Blanc 
explains the reasoning behind his analysis. The phonetic data are 
discussed and the ordering of this material into phonemes is 
described in some detail. One can only be grateful for this method 
of presentation since it enables the reader to check the analysis 
of the author and to see the possibilities of other solutions to 
the problems, while at the same time offering argumentation for 
the analysis favored by the author. In a few instances the phonetic 
descriptions themselves seem inexact, but the overall picture is 
sufficiently clear. 

Three features of this chapter deserve particular mention: 
the extended discussion of velarization (52-66 and elsewhere), 
the attempt at a systematic treatment of prosodic features including 
juncture (23-30), and the author’s new and original phonemic 
analysis of the long or ‘‘compound” vowels of the dialect (42-49). 

The discussion of tafxzim, variously called ‘‘velarization,” 
‘‘*heaviness,’’ ‘‘emphasis’’ is very good. The author points out 
(52, 53) that this acoustic quality is an important feature of the 
phonology of this and many other dialects, that it is noticeable 
in both consonants and vowels, that it is sometimes distinctive and 
sometimes not, and that even when non-distinctive it plays an 
important role both historically and synchronically. He then 
examines all the consonants of the dialect with regard to this 
feature and tentatively decides that contrasting mufarxam 
(‘‘velarized’’) phonemes exist for /b m d ts 1/ and that the 
remaining consonant phonemes all have mufaxram allophones 
under certain conditions. The author deliberately favored 
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‘narrowness,’ preferring in his phonemic transcription ‘‘marking 
with a separate symbol features which seem to be, but may not 
actually be, ditinctive” (22). In spite of this commendable 
caution, it is likely that in addition to the mufazram consonant 
phonemes he posits, at least one additional one, /r/, should be 
recognized for this dialect. Although the two varieties of the 
trill seem to be almost in complementary distribution, there are 
positions of contrast, and with further investigation Blane would 
probably have found minimal pairs. On the whole his discussion 
of the role of tafxim is one of the clearest and best descriptions in 
all Arabic dialectology.? 

The treatment of prosodic features includes sections on 
quantity, juncture, and syllable and stress. Quantity will be dis- 
cussed below with the vowel system. The attempt at describing 
juncture phenomena is heroic, but it fails to yield a satisfactory 
structural analysis. The author distinguishes three juncture 
phonemes: /-/, external close juncture /§/, and external open 
juncture /§§/, but he is very uncertain about their phonetic 
characteristics and their distribution, especially in the case of 
the first two. Minimal pairs he adduces for /-/ and /§/ include 


(1) ma-bisigil Xindu ‘but he pors work for him’ 
(2) ma: bistgil Xindu ‘he does not work for him’ 
3) hilw§ikliyr ‘very pretty (m. s.)’ 

(4) hilwiSktiyr ‘very pretty (f. s.)’. 


In the case of /-/ the juncture is used chiefly to account for 
different positions of stress in phrases. Thus in (1) the main stress 
is on big while in (2) it is on ma: In many varieties of Syrian 
Arabic this kind of contrast is found, and it is difficult to decide 
whether the primary differentia is stress, quantity, or juncture. 
Blanc is not certain of the solution and in general prefers to indicate 
quantity and juncture but not stress in cases of this kind. 

The case of /§/ is even more doubtful. It is intended to indicate 
the boundary between stress units when there is no /§§/. In 
phrases like (3) and (4), however, Blanc feels there is no clear 
division; it is admittedly on extra-phonemic considerations that 
he places the §: phrase (3) is hilw ‘pretty (m.)’+Atiyr ‘very’ 
and the i- is a “helping vowel’; phrase (4) is hilwi ‘pretty (f.)’+ 


The only other comparable structural description of the phenomenon is found 
in J. Cantineau, « Analyse phonologique du parler arabe d’el-Hamma de Gabés, » 
BSLP 47. 68-72 (1951). : 
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kliyr and the -i is the feminine ending. The existence of phonetic 
features marking phrase boundaries in Syrian Arabic cannot be 
denied, but the systematic observation and structural interpreta- 
tion of them remain as problems for the Arabic dialectologist. 

The case of /§§/ is the most certain, ‘‘its phonetic existence and 
phonemic status are decidedly more real’’ (24), but here Blanc’s 
analysis is very confusing. He first lists /§§/ as a phoneme and 
then proceeds to list six “‘signs’’ as types of /§§/, enclosing the 
various signs in slant lines and apparently regarding these also 
as phonemes. It is not clear whether he means that /, . ?/ etc. 
are phonemes and §§ is a class of phonemes or that /§§/ is a phoneme 
and the others are phonemes which occur with it. Neither 
interpretation seems satisfactory. Of considerable value, however, 
are the minimal pairs he offers for /, . ?/ etc. and the consistent use 
of these symbols in the texts of Chapter 3. Other studies of Syrian 
Arabic intonation have been made, but this is the only instance 
known to the reviewer of consistent marking of intonation in 
published text material. Of interest also is the fact that before 
/SS/, and especially before /?/ or /!/ certain instances of final 
/aiu/ are replaced by /i, ay, aw/ respectively. This phenomenon 
deserves careful study; similar alternations, sometimes phonemic, 
sometimes sub-phonemic, before pause or with final drawl, appear 
at various points in the Syrian area, and everywhere seem to be 
more common with older and/or more provincial speakers. 

Word stress is treated satisfactorily, with the ‘automatic’ 
position described and the usual exceptions noted—unstressed 
helping vowels, loss of -A- in pronominal suffixes with stress 
remaining as though the -h- were still present, 7th and 8th form 
verbs. No account is given of the reductions and shifts in stress 
which take place when words are combined in phrases and larger 
units. With the number of linguists now engaged in the study of 
prosodic features of spoken Arabic, we may hope that a more 
satisfactory picture of stress, intonation, and junctural phenomena 
will soon emerge. ? 

The analysis of the vowel system is novel. To account for 
the eight contrasting vocalic entities in the dialect Blanc uses 
four phonemes—three vowels /a i u/ and length /:/, which functions 
as a consonant. The three short vowels of the dialect are repre- 
sented by ai u, the five long vowels he calls ‘‘compound phonemes”’ 


2? For a recent study of Arabic stress, see H. Birkeland, Siress paiierns in Arabic, 
Oslo, 1954. : 
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and represents by a:, iy, i:, uw, u:. His i: and u: correspond 
to the traditional é and 6. 

Since a distinctive symbolization is used for each of the eight 
vowels, the analysis preserves the one-to-one nature of phonemic 
transcription, but the choice of symbols* implies something about 
the structure of the language, and in this instance the saving 
in number of phonemes seems to be offset by the obscuring of 
certain structural features. 

Blane’s analysis minimizes the phonetic, phonemic, and 
morphophonemic parallel between i ad and @ 6, and makes it 
difficult to account for developments which have occurred in other 
dialects, proceeding from a similar vocalic system, for example 
the tendency to develop additional short vowel phonemes e and o 
corresponding to the long @ and 6. Also, while long i and iy seem 
not to contrast in Classical Arabic* or in most modern dialects, 
still in those varieties of Arabic where the reflex of Classical j is y, 
falling together with original y, instances of contrast between i<i 
and iy<ij appear (e.g. fil ‘elephant’: fiyl ‘radish’), which suggest 
that i is not to be analyzed as i+-y. 

The study as a whole is a welcome addition to the literature 
on Syrian Arabic dialects,*® and it is to be hoped that the author 
will be able to publish the other results of his research, especially 
his work on the morphology and syntax of this Druze dialect. 

Harvard University 

CHARLES A. FERGUSON 


C. M. Doxe, The Southern Bantu Languages (Handbook of African 
Languages ). 262 pp. with map. London, New York, Cape Town: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. 

This, a ‘special study’ by Doke, is the latest in a series of 
volumes issued by the International African Institute as the 

Handbook of African Languages. The aim of the series is to 


* For this system of five long vowels and three short vowels, which occurs also in 
other dialects and languages (e.g. Cairo Arabic, Early Modern Persian), a total of 
eight solutions have been considered by the reviewer and his former associates at the 
Foreign Service Institute, and the final preference has been for the most conservative 
interpretation: eight distinct vowel phonemes of two types, although for pedagogical 
purposes the long vowels are considered as geminates. 

‘Cf. J. Cantineau, « Esquisse d’une phonologie de l’arabe classique, » BSLP 43.126, 
126 (1947). 

5 For a selective bibliography of this field see now C, A. Ferguson, « Syrian Arabic 
studies, » Middle East Journal 9.187-194 (1955). 
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provide in readily accessible and concise form a summary of the 
most up-to-date information on all the major languages and 
language groups in Africa south of the Sahara. Each volume 
is written by an acknowledged authority, presumably in the first 
instance for the lay reader. 

Considering the writers’ terms of reference we have no reason 
and little right to expect originality in either material or treatment. 
Certainly in this case there is nothing very new. Most of the 
material has already appeared in earlier works by Doke on these 
languages and is handled in much the same way. One can regret 
that Doke has not taken this opportunity to present a more 
detailed statement of the new facts available, for example about 
Chopi, but one can hardly complain; the reason for their ommission 
is probably to be found in the limitations imposed by the nature 
of the work. Similarly, one cannot easily accept Doke’s proposed 
classifications entirely; they are put forward in a somewhat 
arbitrary manner and, in the reviewer’s opinion, without too much 
attempt at justification. But the schemes are incidental to the 
author’s main purpose, which is purely descriptive, and a first 
notice of the book as a whole is not perhaps the best place to 
challenge them in detail. No doubt others will wish to do so in 
due course. The recent and unfortunately premature rebirth of 
interest in the comparative study of African languages has created 
in this respect a far more urgent need. Doke’s classifications are 
here largely taxonomic and this is true of others already published 
in the Handbook. They have received in varying degrees a good 
deal of adverse criticism, chiefly on this account. In the ensuing 
mild controversy, neither side has shown to date any clear under- 
standing of what the other is about. Very soon now, someone 
must undertake to reexamine and restate the fundamental purposes 
and principles of linguistic classification with special reference to 
the African field. 

There is a hint in the Introduction that the Southern Bantu 
Languages is to be taken as ‘a textbook on Comparative South 
African Bantu Philology’. This remark is unfortunate and 
should be ignored by those whose view of comparative philology 
derives from traditional Indo-European studies. If we must have 
a label, the book is, if anything, a source-book, and a good one. 
As might be expected, the bibliographical and historical references 
are full and most useful. Equally useful to those who are denied 
access to, or who have no wish to consult more detailed sources, 
will be the concise grammatical descriptions of the important 
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languages of the area. Even for the professional linguist there is 
a real value in this field in having data on a number of relatively 
unstudied languages sorted and presented by a single competent 
observer in a uniform, if somewhat indiosyncratic, manner. 
Doke’s phonetics are of course impeccable, his phonology somewhat, 
limited and a little dated, his views on grammar and syntax, 
frankly irritating. The last mentioned are hardly likely to find 
acceptance today, outside the Universities of South Africa. 
But his knowledge of the languages with which he deals in this 
book is unrivalled and within the limitations of his general 
linguistic theory he is consistent and lucid in its presentation. 
On these two counts alone, his latest contribution could be wel- 
comed, as it is, sincerely. 


JAcK BERRY 


IsiporE Dyen, The Prolo-Malayo-Polynesian Laryngeals. vii + 

65 pp. Baltimore: Linguistic Society of America, 1953. 

Dans cet ouvrage, Isidore Dyen apporte une contribution 
importante a la reconstitution du malayo-polynésien commun. 
En comparant le malais, les langues de Java, des Philippines et 
de Tonga, il établit des correspondances entre les laryngales 
(h et l’occlusion glottale) de ces langues et restitue deux phonémes 
pour la langue commune. Ce sont des consonnes qui peuvent se 
trouver en position initiale, médiale ou finale de mot. 

Il est facheux qu’un ouvrage de cette importance ne soit pas 
typographié; l’absence d’italiques en rend la lecture pénible; 
le rejet des notes a la fin du texte est fort mal commode. Enfin, 
on peut se demander pourquoi |’auteur qualifie de “laryngeals’’ 
les phonémes qu’il restitue. La notation q qu’il emploie pour 
occlusive glottale semble lui avoir fait perdre de vue que le q 
des langues de Formose notées par Ogawa est une occlusive 
uvulaire comme me l’a confirmé John Whitehorn, missionnaire 
presbytérien. Dyen d’ailleurs avait bien remarqué (voir p. 50) 
que, dans les langues des Palaos, ce phonéme est représenté par 
une spirante vélaire. Il semble dés lors évident que le phonéme 
primitif n’était pas une laryngale, mais une uvulaire; le passage de 
qa? est plus fréquent et plus vraisemblable que le passage inverse. 
Le deuxiéme phonéme pose un probléme analogue. L’auteur a bien 
remarqué qu’il correspond a un_ s dans les langues de Formose. 
Des lors pourquoi le restituer comme un h? Le passage de s 4 h 
est largement attesté et plus vraisemblable que le passage de h 
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as. S’il avait tenu compte d’au moins une des langues de Formose, 
le Paiwan par exemple, ow |’on trouve sapuy ‘‘feu’, sapac ‘‘quatre’’, 
il n’aurait pas restitué ces mots avec des voyelles initiales en 
se fondant sur le fait qu’ils n’ont pas de h initial aux Philippines. 
Paris 
ANDRE G. HAUDRICOURT 


ARTHUR THIBERT, O. M. I., English-Eskimo, Eskimo-English 
Dictionary. x+-174 pp. Ottawa: Research Center of Amerindian 
Anthropology, 1954. 

Mary R. Haas, Tunica Diclionary. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Linguistics 6.175-332, 1953. 

These two works present several interesting contrasts along 
with some noteworthy similarities. The first deals with a living 
language spoken in scattered settlements over a vast Arctic 
territory and having local dialect differences, the second with a 
tongue nearly extinct and still retained at the time of the author’s 
field work by a single speaker who for some years had had no one 
with whom to speak the language. Thibert had spoken Eskimo 
for twenty-seven years, Haas had only five brief visits in which 
to obtain what she could from the halting memory of the last 
Tunica speaker. Thibert is evidently a self-educated scholar, who 
has taken the trouble to read the work of specialists (see A Short 
Bibliography of the Eskimo Language, p. x); Haas had the advan- 
tage of superlative training with Edward Sapir. 

Despite these differences, the two works have much in common: 
convenient arrangement, clarity, careful redaction, a high level 
of accuracy, relative completeness within limits. Both authors 
in their efforts at achieving completeness have made good use 
of the materials of predecessors: Thibert says, ‘Besides my personal 
knowledge, the Eskimo dictionary embodies pioneer works and 
manuscript essays of such eminent linguists as Bourquin and 
Erdmann, of Bishop Turquetil, O. M. I., and Fathers Ducharme 
and Fafard, O. M. I.’ (page v). Haas explains, ‘The present 
study... contains not only all the lexical items known to Youchigant 
[her informant] but also material collected by earlier recorders 
of the Tunica language’ (p. 175). 

Haas’ aim is to set forth as complete information as it was 
possible to obtain on Tunica, all lexical elements discoverable thru 
systematic and persistent interviewing of her informant, along 
with analysis of texts and the collation of other sources. She 
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defines her phonemic writing system carefully, gives the morpheme 
class of each element, the English translation, the source language 
of borrowed words, variants and alternants, derived formations, 
analysis of complex forms, idioms, references to sources, and 
‘special notes’. Tho the main listing is a Tunica-English diction- 
ary of stems, there is also a brief English-Tunica listing (part III) 
and a list of affixes (part II). The net result is a very complete 
and well-arranged compilation, making it easy to find the known 
facts about any element. Two pages are devoted to linguistic 
afliliations of Tunica (pp. 177-8), where it is identified as one of 
the ‘Gulf’? languages, distantly related to Chitimacha, Atakapa, 
Natchez and Muskhogian, and some of the evidence for this 
theory is given. Several pages of introductory material (pp. 179- 
97) give in very explicit form all necessary orientation about 
sources and bibliography, arrangement of the material, phonemic 
notation, abreviations. 

Thibert, too, has explanatory material on sounds, on ‘infixes’ 
(affixes coming between the stem and the inflectional endings) 
and inflections, and special lists of geographical names, relationship 
terms, body parts, and animals. Yet this explanatory material 
is definitely less systematic and complete than that of Haas. 
His orthography is largely phonemic or translatable into phonemic 
terms, except for a cumbersome and not wholly adequate mode of 
showing the difference between front and back k. The latter 
is written as kr before vowels, as rk in final position if proceded 
by the letter a but by the use of e or o in place of i or u when not 
so proceded. In medial position it is not entirely clear how the 
system was applied, and there are even a few variant writings 
which suggest that the author may have become entangled in the 
complexity of his orthographic rules. He certainly would have 
done better to adopt a separate symbol for back k, for example q 
or K, as have been the general practices in Eskimo. 

Thibert’s scope of completeness is ‘practically all the words 
generally used by the Canadian Eskimos’ plus ‘a certain number 
of words used only by local bands... on account of their particular 
interest and usefulness.’ Even tho the author has ‘always taken 
care to note... local origin’ in the latter cases, things are left 
somewhat vague, since one cannot assume that all unmarked words 
are used by all Canadian Eskimo bands. One would be on safer 
ground if the author had undertaken to guarantee completeness 
for some one stated local dialect, if one knew that all entries not 
otherwise qualified were in every case valid for that band. There 
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is of course also an artificiallity in dealing with ‘Canadian Eskimo’, 
since the political boundary does not correspond to a linguistic one. 
As Thibert probably knows and as a recent writer has shown 
in very concrete manner (David I. Hirsch, ‘‘Glottochronology 
and Eskimo and Eskimo-Aleut Prehistory,’’ American Anthropo- 
logist 56.825-38, 1954), there is a single Eskimo language, with 
relatively minor local differences, from Greenland to Northern 
Alaska; southern Alaska and eastern Siberia are distinct and 
show internal differences which go much farther than those of the 
first described territory. 

Thibert states (p. 5), ‘In compiling this dictionary, I have had 
no other aim than to provide the Missionaries and all those who 
work in the Arctic or care for the social welfare of the Eskimos 
with a suitable tool for their task.’ Yet there are indications that 
the work was published for a wider readership—the circumstance 
that it is offered by the ‘Research Center of Amerindian 
Anthropology’ and the fact that the book has been sent for review 
to scholarly journals. Moreover, the far-seeing cross-cultural 
worker will recognize that his aims are better served by a 
scientifically sound dictionary. This is true first because a more 
adequate dictionary will give him an easier approach to a better 
mastery, and second because the advance of science will redound 
to his advantage. We have concrete proof of the latter fact in 
Thibert’s volume, whose simplicity, clarity and relative accuracy 
is clearly something made possible by advances in the science 
of linguistics and in its application to Eskimo by various scholars 
cited in Thibert’s bibliography. By the same token, Thibert’s 
own efforts can contribute to further scientific development 
to eventually benefit the practical cross-cultural worker as well 
as the scientist. 

If Thibert was capable of doing as good a job as he did, it 
follows that he could have done even better if he had not minimized 
the importance of his task by equating it to the creation of a 
temporary tool. He could have accomplished this by some 
extension of his reading in scientific linguistics and by the simple 
added guarantee of submitting his manuscript for critical reading 
before publication to two or three well-trained scientific linguists, 
for example to such a person as Haas. It is however but just to 
emphasize that only an excellent modern scholar could have added 
significantly to the quality of Thibert’s work. 


Denver, Colorado 


MorrIs SWADESH 
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Papers from the Symposium on American Indian Linguistics held 
al Berkeley, July 7, 1951, University of California Publications 
in Linguistics 10.1-68, 1954. 

There is a recurring theme of discouragement and supposed lack 
of progress which dominates two of the six papers in this collection 
and which is echoed in at least two of the others. Harry Hoijer, 
discussing the need for descriptive data to use in theoretical studies, 
states that ‘“‘The degree to which such testing has been possible... 
is markedly limited by the fact that we know so little of American 
Indian languages’’ (3). In the area of genetic relationships, 
he holds, we have not advanced appreciably beyond the Powell 
classification of 1891, which ‘‘has been modified very little, despite 
many suggestive attempts to establish wider relationships. With 
one or two exceptions, none of these has ever been followed through 
to a definitive positive or negative conclusion”’ (5). John Howland 
Rowe paints a sad situation in South American comparative 
linguistics, of which ‘‘We know so little, indeed, that it is difficult 
to give any figures that can measure our ignorance...”’ (13). After 
discussing various efforts at classification, he offers a small hint 
of reassurance: ‘‘I do not wish to imply that there are no families 
well and truly classified in the monographs of Loukotka and 
Mason...’’ (19). Melville Jacobs tells us very casually and evidently 
without feeling that his contention needs to be documented that 
“Relatively little linguistic field research has been done since the 
middle 1930’s’’ (46). And William Bright says: ‘‘The field of 
comparative Hokan studies has made little or no progress since 
Edward Sapir grouped certain Northern California languages into 
a substock which he calls Northern Hokan.... Proof... of any of 
the relationships within the Northern Hokan group is still 
lacking’’ (63). 

This negative picture is in large part subjective. It exemplified 
a ‘culture theme,’’ a way of describing conditions in bold, gloomy 
strokes, rather than giving a considered balance sheet of successes 
and failures. The partial truth on which the comments lean 
is that Amerindian linguistics has not been allowed to advance 
at a rate at all in keeping with its scientific tasks and the maturity 
resulting from its past achievements. The reason for this situation 
is suggested in the volume’s Introduction: “The great days of 
the collection of descriptive data were, without question, those of 
Boas, Sapir, Michelson, and Leonard Bloomfield. Those days are 
gone—for the moment at least. World War II has intervened 
and has to some extent shifted geographical interests” (1). 
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However, it cannot be due simply to the last World War, now over 
nine years past, but must be more definitely related to the underat- 
tention to peacetime sciences since the war. At any rate, one can 
hardly hope to better the situation by belitting the work of the 
past, but only by making the best possible use of every opportunity 
that presents itself, to continue to move forward and thereby 
to stimulate others to do the same. 

There have been changes in the sources of support for field 
research and new trends as to who undertakes such work, but there 
can be little doubt that there is quantitatively more now than in 
the great days of Boas. Today there are more missionaries 
and less ethnographers doing serious linguistic field research, and 
there are more scholars outside of North American than there 
used to be. Some areas of North America are relatively neglected 
but there is improved attention to Latin America, much of it 
by Latin American scholars. Field work by Europeans in America 
seems to be as strong as ever. There have been some losses, 
but without doubt an over-all gain in the rate at which descriptive 
studies are being done. There have been fluctuations over the 
years, but there has never been any standstill, not even during the 
war. The quality of the work has also improved steadily. 

Developments in comparative work and genetic classification 
in the past years have also been far from negligible, despite the 
disparaging remarks of Hoijer and Rowe. Fortunately the value 
of their essays does not depend on the accuracy of the evaluation 
of progress. 

In ‘Some Problems of American Indian Linguistic Research,” 
Hoijer first shows the magnitude of the field, mentioning that 
“There are probably well over one thousand mutually unintelligible 
American Indian languages, which are customarily grouped 
into more than one hundred and fifty different families,’’ noting 
that ‘‘It is precisely this enormous variety of languages found 
in the Americas that makes American linguistics so important to 
the science of language’ and that ‘‘... no thoroughgoing science 
of language can neglect the aboriginal tongues of the Americas, 
since these provide a laboratory of broad scope for the testing of 
hypotheses and generalizations” (3). He outlines a series of lin- 
guistic research problems, including Sapir’s ‘“‘conception of a 
language as a highly complex historical problem’”’ which ‘includes 
many levels of grammatical structure, differing greatly in age’’ (6) 
and Boas’ notion of the “‘problem of linguistic borrowing”’ as a 
form of diffusion which may obscure the genetic relationships 
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of languages (8). He also takes up the question, “Are the 
languages of the Americas a structurally unified group?’’ and shows 
that they are not in any narrow sense but that there are some 
characteristically recurring features. 

Rowe’s paper on Linguistic Problems in South America serves 
to introduce the uninitiated reader to some of the recent 
bibliography, but gives most of its attention to disparaging previous 
efforts at classification and to setting up his own criterion for 
proving relationships. He presents an ‘“‘analysis of the methods 
used by the four chief primary classifiers’? of South American 
languages and finds that ‘‘Loukotka and Rivet use, at least part 
of the time, methods of very doubtful reliability. Even if we 
accept most of the conclusions advanced by Koch-Griinberg and 
Nimuendaju, much checking of primary classifications will have 
to be made before a reliable general classification can be 
prepared” (17). Brinton for Rowe is somehow not one of the 
chief classifiers of South American languages, tho he mentions him 
very briefly in another connection. Brinton and Sapir, according 
to Rowe, are unscientific: “‘If I am correct in believing that Sapir’s 
six superstocks are based on morphological criteria only, they are 
probably unsound and we should stop using them”’ (23). The 
reviewer does not share Rowe’s interpretation of Sapir and 
suggests instead the following propositions as fully defensible: 
(1) that Sapir’s classifications are based on both lexicology and 
morphology, neither used exclusively and both scientifically, 
(2) that most, tho not all, of his classification is correct, (3) that 
the doubtful points are those which he himself has explicitly 
indicated to be doubtful, because of insufficient data. 

In order to come away with his over-simplified misconstruction 
of Sapir, Rowe must have read him with the assumption that he 
had to be either pro or anti-lexicon. Rowe’s own idea is that 
“our primary criterion for relationship should be lexical similarity 
and our proof, the establishment of numerous and far-reaching 
systematic sound correspondences”’ (23). What is chiefly lacking 
here is some concrete commitment as to how numerous the 
correspondences must be. Linguistic science has an answer to 
this question, namely that they must be more than can be 
explained by chance. Hoijer’s under-evaluation of all comparative 
work since Powell is also due to the use of a vague counsel of 
perfection in place of a solid scientific criterion. There seems 
to be no rime or reason to this acceptance of Powell and rejection 
of everything since, both because Powell did not publish any proof 
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and because some of his groupings are no less distant than:some 
of those subsequently discovered and documented by his succes- 
sors. For example, Catawba is probably not closer to Siouan 
than Kiowa to Tanoan or Shasta to Achomawi-Atsugewi. 

C. F. Voegelin, in “Inductively Arrived At Models for Cross- 
Genetic Classification of American Indian Languages,’’ first 
offers some general discussion, comparing problems of language 
typology with those of botany, then procedes to an experiment 
with the classification of consonant systems. He _ groups 
languages according to the number of contact points and the 
number of series and also notes ‘tasymetrics’’ (defective points 
in the pattern) and ‘“‘eccentrics”’ (phonemes falling outside the main 
pattern). The stop system of a language can then be schematically 
shown by a formula, such as (83 x3)—1+2 = 10, meaning three 
series at three contact points but with one asymmetric and two 
eccentrics adding up to a total of ten. The possibilities of the 
procedure are shown by applying it to the twenty languages 
described in the Handbook of American Indian Languages. 
Needless to say, the typological analysis will depend on the accuracy 
of the phonetic and phonemic treatment. For example, on the 
basis of the Handbook sketch, Kwakiutl is found to have five 
contact points, but a modern phonemization would give four 
principal ones, with labialized variants of two of them. The 
difference between front and mid palatal is a secondary correlate 
of non-labialization versus labialization. Whatever the problems 
of detail, Voegelin’s procedure facilitates generalization: ‘Our 
sample shows that the maximum contact point distinctions made 
in the gutturals are three (front palatal, mid-palatal, and velar)”’ 
—probably correct to two (front or mid-palatal, and velar)—and 
that ‘“‘the minimum number... is one’’ (40-41). 

Melville Jacobs, ‘‘Areal Spread of Sound Features in the 
Languages North of California,’’ appears to be both accurate and 
detailed, and shows several excellent instances of phonetic features 
shared by neighboring languages. By considering genetic relation- 
ships, he can infer that some instances are due to diffusion across 
linguistic boundaries. Jacobs-is undoubtedly right in considering 
glottalized stops ‘“‘an ancient feature rather than a more recent 
spread within the Pacific Northwest”’ (51), but this does not end 
the implication of contact influence. There is strong evidence that 
certain languages of America once had but later lost glottalized 
stops, for example Catawba (cf. most Siouan languages) or Utoaz- 
tecan (cf. Tanoan). Since there is a choice between losing and 
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retaining such a feature, common retention among neighboring 
languages, as well as common loss, indicates contact influence. 

There are some oversights in Jacobs’ treatment, for instance, 
the presence of voiced stops in a roughly continuous area north and 
south of Vancouver Island and in Cceur d’Alene far off in the 
interior (see M. Swadesh, ‘Salish Phonologic Geography,” 
Language 28.232 ff., 1952)—a very interesting problem possibly 
involving migration as well as diffusion. Another omission is the 
special relation between ¢ and k, with the former in some languages 
occupying the same position in the phonetic system as the lat- 
ter in others. This problem is related to that of the front- 
palatal quality of k, treated by the author. The entire study 
would have gained a great deal in clarity of presentation by 
the inclusion of at least one map. 

Mary R. Haas’ brief paper, ‘The Proto-Hokan-Coahuiltecan 
Word for ‘Water’, gives a synthesis for the different branches 
of this phylum. A very interesting new observation is that the 
form in Yuki of northern Catifornia ties up more closely with the 
Gulf languages than with its closest Hokan neighbors. This seems 
to bear out a prehistoric migration of the Yuki into their present 
area, suggested also by their cultural disparity from their immediate 
neighbors. Haas considers variants of the root for ‘water’ 
such as *ara/ar/xa/iz4a/azi, and suggests a basic *azi, subsequently 
developing *iza as a variant by metathesis. But metathesis is 
not too characteristic of vowels, whose influence on each other 
is more likely to take the form of assimilation. Vowel changes 
may also be due to contraction with affixes or to inflectional 
changes. A better theory would probably be, therefore, to start 
with daza (or *?ara). The only Hokan form ending in -i is the 
Atsugewi, and this is paralleled by a similar peculiarity in the word 
for ‘two’ mentioned by Bright (67) as ‘“‘unexplained.’’ This final 
vowel may therefore be a late local development, due either to a 
general phonetic change affecting final vowels or to an inflectional 
change. Similarly, initial i- is found only in Subtiaba-Tlappanec, 
where it may be a prefix or a prothetic vowel. The presence of 
a labial element in the Gulf forms may be due to a suffix, as * ?axa- 
wa or *?ara-wi. Haas’ suggestion of a possible connection of 
Siouan *wni or *mni with these forms, and particularly with Gulf 
forms like Natchez kun from Proto-Gulf *ak”i-ni (or perhaps 
*“?aka-w-ni), is attractive but has to be regarded as still doubtful, 
particularly in view of a *me root for ‘‘drink, water’? both in 
Hokan and in Penutian languages. The *?ara(wi) root is also 
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found in Penutian languages, and in many other groups, both 
in the New World and the Old. While chance factors may account 
for some of these far-flung agreements, it is possible that they in 
part reflect an extremely ancient survival. 

William Bright, ‘Some Northern Hokan Relationships: A 
Preliminary Report,” states that “In making this comparative 
study, the equivalents of about two hundred and fifty English 
words were examined... This examination has yielded about one 
hundred sets of possible cognates among which a number of regular 
sound correspondences can be found”’ (64). He cites only a few 
of his cognate sets, but the material is nevertheless strongly 
corroborative of the correctness of the Hokan theory. Tho few 
Hokan languages distinguish glottalized and aspirated from simple 
stops, Bright’s evidence indicates the distinction to be archaic. 
Striking proof comes from Shasta, with a nonglottalized-glottalized 
opposition, and Achomawi, with nonaspirate-aspirate, so distribu- 
ted that one has to reconstruct three prototypes to handle the 
correspondences. Among the vowels, Bright shows that assimi- 
latory processes are a principal cause of contemporary disagree- 
ments. Among dental liquids and nasals, phonetic surroundings 
are important. Bright’s * may be simply *n in _ intervocalic 
position. A few of the comparisons which present difficulties 
may well be borrowings rather than cognates, or may be due to 
contraction with affixes. 


Denver, Colorado Morris SwWADESH 


NicHOLAS CLEAVELAND BopMAN, A Linguislic Sludy of the Shih 
Ming, Initials and Consonant Clusters, Harvard Yenching 
Institute Studies 11. xii+146 pp. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. 

Dans ses reconstructions Karlgren a choisi deux stades: le 
vie siécle de notre ére, dont on posséde des dictionnaires de rimes, 
et le vie siécle avant notre ére, époque des premiers poémes 
rimés. Or, nous avons du 1® siécle de notre ére un ouvrage, le 
Che Ming “explication des désignations’’, qui rapproche les mots 
de sens analogue et de forme voisine a des fins explicatives. 
N. C. Bodman a transcrit tous ces rapprochements dans les restitu- 
tions de Karlgren, et il en donne la liste alphabétique (pp. 67-120). 
C’est un travail précieux qui lui vaut notre reconnaissance. 

De plus, l’auteur compare le résultat obtenu en ce qui concerne 
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les initiales. Ceci lui permet de critiquer les reconstructions, en 
particulier celle des sonores aspirées. Il amorce ainsi un travail 
du plus haut intérét, et il est 4 souhaiter qu’il puisse le poursuivre 
et l’approfondir. 


Paris. ANDRE G. HAUDRICOURT 
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